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Some Foreign Words in Ancient Sanskrit 
Literature 

The foreign words in ancient Sanskrit literature are comparable with 
archaeological relics illustrating India’s contacts with foreign peoples, more 
especially with the Semitic culture-complex of Mesopotamia and the 
Middle East. Boghazkui furnishes a definite point m the obscure his- 
tory of Aryan migrations and shows that the Vedic gods, Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna and Nasatya were being worshipped by the Mitanni who ruled 
in Asia Minor in 1400 B.C. Earlier links between India and Mesopota- 
mia are furnished by the discovery of Indus Valley seals and other 
objects in Ur, Lagash and other Mesopotamia sites. These relics, 
although meagre in themselves, open up the whole question of cultural 
exchanges across the borders of India during the third millennium B.C. 
But one of the most fruitful sources for the interrelationship between 
ancient India and the West is the Sanskrit language itself, in which are 
preserved a number of words that are clearly exotic, and are to be ex- 
plained on’y in the light of the related foreign words which apparently 
were their source. A few words of this type are assembled here. 

Taimata , Ahgi-Viligt, Uruguld 

An important group of foreign words of Semitic origin is found in the 
Atharvaveda , V. 13, which is a charm against snake poison. The words 
are Aligi, Viligt , Taimata , Uruguld and Tdbuva. Sri B. G. Tilak detect- 
ed their non-Indian origin and was able to point out their Chaldaean 
source ( Bbandarkar Com , Volume, Chaldaean and Indian Vedas). Tai - 
mdta of Atharva , V, 13, 6 is Taimat or Taimatu, the masculine form 
of Taimat (Ward, Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, p. 198). There is a 
cosmic struggle between Bel Marduk and Taimat. The Epic of Crea- 
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tion in Babylonian mythology tells us that, even before the heavens were 
made, there existed Apsu and Mummu (and) Taimat ( Cambridge 
Ancient History , III, p. 234). Taimat was the great dragon of tamtu 3 
the sea; it is the tehom of Genesis, meaning deep or waters. In Indian 
mythology Taimata is a’so a serpent name, and therefore its connection 
with a dragon of the sea may be presumed. Apsu which is also a Vedic 
word ( Rgveda , I, 138, 11 apsu-ksjt; VIII, 43, 28 apsu-ja; VIII, 13, 
2 and VIII, 36, 1 apsu-jit , victor of Apsu) is again a relic of Babylonian 
mythology where Apsu is the name of the Hall of Ea which is the sea 
( Cambridge Ancient History , III, p. 234). The titanic clash of Marduk, 
the chief deity of Babylon and Taimat is similar in pattern to the India 
and Vrtra Ahi saga of the Rgveda. Uruguld is referred to in the 
Atbaruaveda (V, 13, 8) as the black skinned she-fiend. On the Baby- 
lonian side she corresponds to the goddess Gula, wife of Marduk. In 
Akkadian, Urugala or Uru-gula denoted ‘a big city,’ which in Sumerian 
mythology was the abode of the manes in the underworld. The serpents 
belonging to the subterranean regions have been designated as the pro- 
geny of Urugula. 

Another interesting reference in the Atbarvavcda is to Aligt and Viligi 
(V, 13, 7). According to Griffith the words are unidentified. Tilak 
takes them to be old Akkadian words. Aligi has no corresponding name, 
but Viligi seems to tally with Bilgi, an ancient god in Assyrian mytho- 
logy. In our Hindi language there is a pair of words Aldy-Baldy which 
denote calamity and affliction. On the morning following the Dipavall 
night there is a ceremony of driving away from houses the two demons, 
Alay-Balay. The several days preceding this festival are associated with 
the demon Narakasura as Naraka-caturdasi, and with Yama and Bali, 
as Yama-ghanta also called Bali-pratipad (the first morning after Dlpa- 
vail) and Yama-dvitlya. These are Asura names, and it is possible that 
the association of Aligl-Biligi with these Asura festivals points to some 
forgotten contact between the Aryans and the Asuras. The identifica- 
tion of the Asuras is a vexed problem of Indian history and its final solu- 
tion must await, perhaps, the reading of the Indus script. In the mean- 
time a number of Asura references in ancient Sanskrit literature point to 
contacts which cannot be accepted only as mythical. Facts both literary 
and archeological in favour of an Asura home in Iran-Iraq are accumulat- 
ing but need much further investigation. 
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Another important but difficult word in the Atharva hymn is Tdbuva 
in the verse: 

Tdbuvarn na tdbuvarn na ghet-tvamasi tdbuvafn, 
Tdbuvendrasam visham. (V, 13, 10). 

'Tdbuva or not Tabuva , thou verily art not Tabuva; 

poison is called off by Tdbuva .’ 

' Tabuva means ‘that which relates to ‘ Tabu / and Tabu was perhaps 
considered as an act of purification against a sui or evil deed, with which 
we may compare the Semitic word taubah. The effect of poison is 
spoken of as being neutralised by the Tdbuva charm or incantation. 
Griffith thought that Tdbuva was a supposed antidote that rendered 
snake's poison ineffectual. It seems more to be in the nature of an 
incantation repeated as a charm rather than a herb or stone. The fact 
remains that the word is of non Sanskntic origin and a relic of foreign 
contacts. 


Helayah'helayah 

Patanji'ali has through a quotation in the Mahdbbdsya made the 
word Helayab famous in literature: * 7 V surah belay o belay a its kur - 
vantab pardbabhuvuh ; tasmad Brabmanena na mleccbitavai ndpabhds- 
tavai. Alleccbo ha vd esa yad-apasa badah . Mlecchd ma bbuma 
ity-adhyeyam vydkaranam (Kielhorn’s edition, I, 2; Ahnika 1 on sutra 
1, 1, 1). 

‘Why should we study grammar? To avoid behaving like Mlecchas 
in our speech. They, the Asuras, intending to utter ‘ He * arayah. He 
1 arayah mispronounced the word and said f belay ah, belay ah* and thus 
they were beaten. Therefore should a Brahmana not utter speech like a 
Mleccha or mispronounce words.’ 

The weight of Patanjali’s argument consists in the fact that he lay 0 
was the Asura corruption of the battle-cry be'rayo ( arayo ), i.c., ‘O ye, 
enemies,’ ‘O ye, enemies.’ Patanjali’s explanation of the sound ‘helayo* 
as a corruption of f helayo ’ is extremely far-fetched. The fact, however, 
remains that helayo was a battle-cry ascribed traditionally to the Asuras. 
That the ancient Indians did not catch the sound exactly or *understand' 
its significance may be inferred from the varying forms in which the 
words have been recorded. According to the Satapatba Brahmana (iii, 2, 
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i, 24) the form was he'lavo he’lavab', the Kanva text of the Satapatha 
reads 'bailo, haito ! Here the Asuras raising their national battle-cry are 
needlessly censured. The Babylonians and the Assyrians had a general 
name for their great God : it was 7 //#/ e.g. in the names Bdb-lltu (Baby- 
lon) = the gate of God, and Arb-Illu (Arbela) which means four gods, 
because there stood a temple dedicated to four gods. The original Tura- 
nian name of Babylon was Tin-ter-ki, meaning “the place (sojourn) of 
life,” but the Semites changed it into Bab-illu. This name of the deity 
is common to all Semitic languages. The Hebrew el and eloah, 
Babylon lan-Cananite ilu, Phoenician cl, Accadian ilu, Aramaic elaha, 
Arabic ‘ilah, all mean ‘God’ (Ency. Br., 14th ed., 11. 354)* Here we 
have the true explanation of the Asura battle-cry. Poor creatures! ! ! 
they were true to their national tradition in invoking at the time of 
battle their great God du or eloah. This in the vocative case with he, 
became helavo belayo or hailo , as the Aryan ears were able to catch 
that sound. 


Ziggumt 

In the Adahdbbdrata, Vanaparvan, 190.65 an 67, is mentioned the 
worship of eduka monuments: 

Edukam pujayisyanti varjayisyanti devatdh, 65; 

Eduka-cihm prthivi na deva-grba-bhusita, 67; 

i.e. the men* in the decadent age of Kali wdl forsake their own gods and 
worship the edukas (65); the earth will be dotted over with eduka monu- 
ments in place of the temples of gods. According to a variant reading 
recorded in the Critical edition, and in the Southern recension the read- 
ing is Jaluka in place of eduka. Jaluka is a word unfamiliar to Sanskrit 
literature, whereas eduka is mentioned several times. Hemacandra ex- 
plains eduka as a monument with a bone-relic enshrined within it (tad 
edukam antarmMt&klkasam antar-nihitdsthi edukam, Hemacandra - 
kosa, IV. 69). The best account of an eduka monument is found in 
the Visnudharmottara Purdna (III, lxxxiv, 1-4) which makes a terraced 
temple in three tiers (bhadra-pltbas) with a Siva-linga installed at its top. 
This Purana records the data against the background of the Gupta 
period. It appears that the eduka was a much older structure, synony- 
mous with a terraced stupa, which in the Gupta age was also utilised for 
the edification of Brahmanical worship. As a matter of fact an actual 
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specimen of the eduka monument having three terraces and a Siva-linga 
at its top has been unearthed at Ahicchatra in Bareli district during the 
recent excavations of the Department of Archeology. But the tradi- 
tional structure was certainly an early one, and its range was at one time 
quite extensive. One of the four kinds of stupas in Serindia was a re- 
markable quadrangular building in several tiers, diminishing in size 
upwards, like a gigantic staircase” (Ency. Br 14th ed., 2. 526). 

The main point seems to be that jaruka as recorded by the Critical 
edition of Poona seems to have been an earlier reading, apparently a 
Sanskritized form of ziggurat with which these buildings seem to have 
had structural resemblance (Ancient India , No. IV, p. 167, V.S. Agra- 
wala, “Terracotta Figurines of Ahicchatra).” The meaning of jaluka 
or jamka was not clear to the commentators, and in dealing with a diffi- 
cult reading (lectio difficilior, Sukthanker, V.S., Prolegomena , p. lv), 
they substituted it by eduka , which seems to 1 have been an old Prakrit 
word for terrace, derived from eluka or eduka meaning the raised thresh- 
old ( — dehalt, Rayapaseniya text). The Hindi word edi meaning the 
raised heel of a foot seems to preserve the old dialectical form. Thus 
eduka was an indigenous substitution for a foreign jaruka which was 
apparently meaningless so far as the Sanskrit language was concerned. 
Its obvious derivation seems to lie from the imported term ziggurut , 
which never died down in the memories of men although with the advent 
of Islam its purpose and form were much changed in the ziarat or tombs 
of holy personages (Percy Brown, Islamic Architecture , p. 1 36). The 
Mahabhasya of Patanjali commenting on Panini IV, 3, 101 refers to 
jarnkah slokah (Vol. II, p. 315), meaning verses composed by jaruka , or 
more appropriately verses appertaining to jaruka (i.c. stupa) worship, 
such as are found in the Saddharmapundarika and other works, but 
which must have been composed to be sung by devout j£i*^-worshippers 
in much earlier times. 


Karsapana 

The word karsapana was the name of a coin which was a karsa in 
weight. The word is used by Panini and is also found in the Pali lite- 
rature as kabapana . But Kautilya in the Artbasastra consistently uses 
the Sanskrit equiva’ent pana in referring to the karsapana or punch- 
marked coins of silver and copper. The first part of this word, karsa. 
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seems to be derived from an Assyrian word karsu meaning ‘berry.’ 
(Cambridge Ancient History , III, 249). Through many vicissitudes the 
same word survives in the English ‘cash.’ The medium of transmission 
from Assyria to India must have been Iran which served as the great 
commercial clearing-house of antiquity. 

Jabala 

The word jabala meaning a goat-herd occurs in Panini in the sutra > 
VI, 2, 38 — 

‘ Mahan vrihy-apardbna-grstisvdsa-jdbdla-bhdra-bhdrata-hailihila- 
raurava-pravrddhesu \ 

The rule gives a list of ten words which with mahdn prefixed to them 
formed special words w;th conventionally accepted meanings. Mahd- 
jdbdla means ‘a chief goat-herd.’ The basis of his distinction seems to 
have been the great number of goats in his ranch, a number 111 excess 
of the usual strength kept by the goat-herds in ullages. What this 
number was is strl not clear to me from any literary reference. The 
point of interest, however, is the derivation of the word jabala . Some 
have suggested its connection with ajapdla but that is not very convinc- 
ing. We might perceive in it traces of the Semitic Hebrew word yobcl 
meaning a ram, from which is derived the word ‘jubilee/ as a trumpet 
made of ram’s horn was sounded at these celebrations. The connection 
of yobel \ a ram, with jabala is much more obvious and natural, although 
the intermediate stages and forms in the transmission of the word remain 
to be traced. 


Hailihila 

This word occurs in sutra VI, 3, 38 of Panini cited above, and there 
is no other instance of its use in the whole of Sanskrit literature. With 
the word mahd added to it, we have the word mahd-hailihila. It appears 
to me that this is connected with the later classical Sanskrit word haldhala 
or haldhala which means a deadly poison. The Arabic word haldbila 
JUlU meaning ‘deadly poison 5 (F. Stcingass, Persian-Englisb Dictionary , 
p. 1506) seems to preserve the Semitic source of this Paninean word, 
although Dr. Steingass quotes Sanskrit haldhala within brackets as the 
probable source of the Arabic word* 
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Kantha 

The word kantha \s found only in the Astddhydyi of Panini so far 
at Sanskrit iiterature is concerned. The available evidence is as f o’ lows : 

1. A kantha-e nding place-name in the Uslnara country gets neuter 
gender (Samjndydm kanthoslnaresu , II. 4. 20). 

2. After the word ‘ kantha is added the affix thak in some specified 
senses, technically called saisika. (Kanthdydsthak, IV. 2. 102). 

3. If the kantha is in Varnu (country), the affix wil! be vuk ( V arnau 
l/tiky IV. 2. 103). 

4. A kantha ending place-name whose first vowel is long, takes the 
affix cha in the ‘remaining’ ( [saisika ) senses (Kanthd-palada-nagara- 
grama-hradottarapadat 3 IV. 2. 142). 

3. In a kantha^ ending place-name (neuter Tdtpurusa dompound') 
the acute accent falls on the first syllable of kantha ( Kantha ca 3 VI. 2. 
124). 

6. If a kanthd-c nding place-name (neuter gender Tatpurusa com- 
pound), is preceded by the names Cihana 3 etc. the acute accent will fall 
on the first syllable of Cihana (AdiZ-cthanadindfn , VI. 2. 125). 

It will thus be seen that the evidence is remarkably full, and, 
although quite significant, has been rather treated indifferently in the 
grammatical books because the proper geographical background was 
lacking. The Uslnara region definitely formed part of the VahTka coun- 
try according to Panim’s sutra (IV, 2, 118, Kdsikas comment on it, 
Usinaresu ye Vdhika-gramdh ); it was adjacent to the Sibi Janapada or 
the headquarters of Shorkot Tehsil in the Jhang district. The north 
portion of the Doab between the Ravi and the Chenab was Madra Jana- 
pada with capital at Sakai a or Sialkot, the central portion was Uslnara 
and the southern portion with capital at Sibipura or Shorkot was the Sibi 
janapada (See Journal of the U.P . Historical Society 3 Agrawa’a, V.S., 
“Geographical Data in Panim’s Astadhyayt /’ vol. XVI, pt. I, p. 33). 
In the Uslnara region tliere was a string of place-names ending in kantha. 
Similar was the case with names in the Varnu region which seems to be 
identifiable with the Bannu region and Waziristan in the N.W.F.P., or 
more properly the valleys of the Tochi, Gomal and other rivers of that 
area. 

The word kantha has been traced to the Saka language where it means 
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“city” (Sten Konow, Corpus of Kbarosthl Inscriptions , p. 43, quoting 
Liiders who traces the word kanthd in kadhavara of an inscription. Cf. 
also JR AS., 1934, p. 516, “Here belongs Sogclian kanda — “city,” 
Saka kanthd — “city,” earlier attested in Markantha.” See also Sten 
Konow, Saka Studies (Oslo 1932), pp. 42, 149, kantha “town” in femi- 
nine gender, nom. kantha; acc. kantha gen. kintho). 

The fact that Panini found a bunch of kantha-z nding place-names 
in the Bannu Valley and the SibiTJsInara region, seems to be significant. 
It would appear that the Sakas in the trail of some earlier migration had 
left a series of kanthd'Cn ding place-names which shared the grammatical 
peculiarity of their being used in the neuter gender, e.g. Sausami-kantham, 
Abvara-kantbam 3 etc. in the Uslnara Janapada. The kanthd-end ing names 
outside the Uslnara region were used in the feminine gender as Ddksi 
kanthd and Mdhikt kanthd (examples on sutra II, 4, 20). 

What light do these sutras throw on the problem of Saka migra- 
tion? They seem to postulate that an earlier wave of the Sakas had 
entered India before Panini and was the source of the grammarian’s 
acquaintance with these kanthd-c nding names. Katyayana mentions the 
Sakas in his vdrtttka relating to forms like Sakandhu (Saka + and hu, the 
stepped well in the Saka country, vdrttika on Sutra VI, 1, 93, Sakandb- 
vadisu ca). Surely the Sakas of Katyayana (4th century B.C.) cannot be 
the Sakas who came in the period from first century B.C. to first second 
century A.D. 

The second word in the Sakandhu-gin* is Karkandhu ( karka + andhu ) 
which must mean a Persian-wheel well in the Karka country. In Indian 
literature, it is surprising to note, no satisfactory explanation of the word 
Karkandhu is availab ! e. The Amarakosa records it as the name of the jujube 
tree, its commentator resolving the grammatical formation as karkafn 
kantakafn dadhdti ‘that which is thorny’ (Amara., II, 4, 36), little realising 
that the word becomes absurd so far as the requirements of the vdrttika are 
concerned. The subsequent writers were far removed from the living 
tradition and did not know the Karka country or its inhabitants. The 
Behistun and the Susa inscriptions of Darius (521-485 B.C.) preserve this 
tradition mentioning the Karkas, the Sakas and the Persians (Rawlinson, 
The Inscription of Darius the Great at Behistun; for the Susa inscription, 
see R. G. Kent, “The Recently Published Old-Persian Inscriptions” Jour- 
nal of the American Oriental Society , vol. 51 (1931), pp. 189 ft.; also 
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Dr. Sukumar Sen : Old Persian Inscription , Calcutta University). The 
Old Persian form was Karaka , identified by Herzfeld as the Karians. 
The cedar timber required for the Susa palace was carried from Mount 
Lebanon to Babylon by the Assyrians, and thence to Susa by the Kar- 
kians and the Ionians. Kerkia near Susa may represent the land of the 
ancient Karkians. (V.S. Agrawala, “Place-names in the Inscriptions of 
Darius,” Journal of the U.P . Historical Society s July, 1940). 

The reference in Katyayana (c. 4th century B.C.) to Karkandhu and 
Sakandhu is of great historical value and can be explained only on the 
assumption of the names Sakas and Karkas having become familiar in 
India in the epoch of 5th~4th century B.C., i.c. several centuries prior to 
the Sakas of Sakasthana (Seistan) who entered that country about the 
first century B.C. ana who are mentioned in the Mathura Lion Capital 
inscription (Sten Konow, Corpus of Kharosthi Inscriptions , p. xxix). 

The word kantha of Panini is unrecorded in the old Sanskrit literature. 

It has its ramifications in the Saka dialect of Khotan and in the Sogdian 
Buddhist literature. H. W. Bailey in his study of the Asica language 
which was the language of the ancient Risikas or the Yiie-chis has pointed 
out the associations of kantha : 

kcent ‘building* (in Asica)<C*^ w (~)a. Sogd. Bud. kndh, 

Chr. hnt, kt, Pasto kandai (Morg. EVP 32, NTS 12. 267); Khotan 
kantha-NPexs. kand ‘village’ will be a loan-word to be classed with 
ether Sogdian words in Persian (see Henning, BSOS 10. 93 ff.); J- 
Charpcnticr (Monde Oriental 18. 1 ff.) treated of Sanskrit kantha. H. 
W. Bailey, Asica, Transactions of the Philological Society , p. 22-23. 

From the raison d'etre of the above references in Panini and Katya 
yana we are led to the question of the old home of the Sakas. Since the 
$ak as of Seistan or Sakasthana moved into their new home in about the 
second century B.C., the old home of the Sakas was in Central Asia 
and it is they who are mentioned in the Mahahharata , Bhlsmaparvan, 
Ch. 11, in the account of SakadvTpa. 

Still more forceful evidence is available in the Sabhaparvan, Ch. 27 
in the account of Arjuna’s digvijaya of the northern direction. The Sakas 
of Sakadvlpa belonged to the Kumuda mountain and the Cakshu river, 
which according to Herodotus were the Komedai and the Oxus river. 
The Slta or Yarkand river flowed through their country and one of their 
divisions was called Kaumaravarsa, through which flowed the Kumarl 
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river and which was associated with the Raivata mountain. This 
corresponds to Komarai tribe mentioned by Herodotus. The Saka word 
for Kumdra used in the Kharosthi inscriptions is Alysdnai in which 
according to Sten Konow 7 ,aai is only a suffix. The word Alys may be 
preserved in the name of the Ala mountain, north of the Pamirs, which 
may be the same as the Kurnara region of SakadvTpa. The Masakas of 
the epic are the Messagetai of Strabo, who states (xi. 6, 2) that the 
ancient historiographers of the Hellenes called the tribes beyond the 
Caspian Sea partly Sakai, partly Massagetai, without having accurate 
knowledge about them, and, in another place (xi. 8, 2), that, beginning 
from the Caspian Sea, most of the Scythians were called Daai, farther 
to the east, however, prcfcrab’y Massagetai and Sakai, (Sten Konow 
Corpus, p. xvii). The whole region extending from the Caspian Sea to 
Issik-kul was once the Saka realm in which their many tribes — the Asioi 
( Rsika ), Pasianoi (Parsu), Tokharoi ( Tusdra ), Sakarauloi (Saukras), 
Komedai ( Kumuda ), Komarai ( Kaumdra ), Massagetai (. Masaka ), were 
settled and must have been shifting according to historical exigencies. 

These were the original Sakas who must have been known to Panini 
and his contemporaries about 500 B.C. Darius (521-485 B.C.) refers to 
Sakd Haumavarkd, Sakd Tigrakhaudd and to Sakd tyaiy taradraya (or 
paradraya ) (Nakslvi-Rustam inscription 3, Sten Konow, Corpus , p. xviii). 
The Haumavarkd have been identified with the Amyrgioi of Herodotus 
(c. 490-420 B.C.), who according to Hellanicus (about 450), lived in 
some plains, perhaps the plains east of the Caspian or north of the 
Jaxartcs (Sten Konow, Corpus , p. xvi). The Saka Tigrakbaudhd , lite- 
rally ‘Sakas of pointed caps/ seem to be the same as the Ortho kory- 
bantioi of Herodotus. The Sakd tyaiy taradraya , i.e. the Sakas beyond 
the sea’ seem to have a reference to the Sakas settled to the east of the 
Caspian Sea. The account in the Bhlsmaparvan refers to Kslroda as 
the sea encircled by the Sakadvlpa (Ch. 11, 10), but the Vdyu Purdna 
speaks of Kslroda as the sea which encircles or bounds the Sakadvlpa 
(Kstrodena samudrena sarvatah parivdritah, Sdkadvipastu vistarat-samena 
tusamantatah; Vdyu, 49. 99). The Caspian Sea was once called Shlrwan 
which wa* only a later form of Kslroda Sagara (Sir Henry Yule’s “Marco- 
Polo,” vol. I, p. 59). The old name of the Jaxartes (Syr Daria) was 
Syama (Rahula Sankrtyayana, Soviyat Madhya Asiya, p. 14), and it is 
possible that the old name of Syamagiri referred to in the Bhisma- 
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parvan (Ch. n, 1922) coincided with the head-waters of the Jaxartes in 
the Tien Shan mountain. 

According to Megasthenes (Diodorus Siculus, ii. 35, 1) the Hemodon 
mountain separated India in the north from that part of Scythia which 
was inhabited by those Scythians who were called Sakai. The Hemodon 
mountain seems to be the same as Himavant. In the account of 
Arjuna’s battle with the Rsikas (Sabhd, 27. 29) we are told of his 
conquest of the Himavant region ( Sa vinirjitya samgrdme Himavantam 
sa-niskutam / Svetaparvatam-asadya ny-avtsat-pumsarsabhah) This Hima- 
vant mountain must be identical with the mountainous region 
north of the Pamirs, the ancient Kamboja country which according to 
the Bhuvanakosa conception formed part of the natural boundaries of 
Bharatavarsa. The Tien Shan mountains are only a north-eastern 
extension of this part of Himavant. This is also the region abounding 
in geographical names ending in kand ( kand y kan^]d f kantha), as Samar- 
kand, Tashkant, Chimkent, Panjkand, Khoqand, Yarkand etc. In the 
Persian geography Hudud-al- Alam (ed. Minorsky, folio 4 a , 56, 185) is 
listed the avazah-i-baikand \ ‘the swamp ( batixah ) of Pafkand, of the region 
of Bukhara (H. W. Bailey, Asica, Transactions pf Philological Society 
1945, p. 4). Paikand is obviously a kantha ending place-name. These 
names also help us in identifying the old Saka country in the region from 
Bukhara to Chimkent, i.e. between the river, Oxus and the Chu, or 
roughly the Uzbek territory. 

The cluster of kantha ending names in the Himavant region of 
Central Asia seems to have served as a model for geographical names 
in the Varnu country and the UsTnara region of the Vahlka land. This 
information may be gleaned from Panini’s sutra ( Varnau vuk) (IV. 2. 
103) and Samjndydm kanthpsinaresu (II. 4. 20 >),. The occurrence of this 
phenomenon in the Varnu country, or the Bannu valley is recorded in 
the example to sutra IV. 2. 100, Tathd hi jdtam Himavatsu kdnthakafo, 
i.e. ‘the place-names derived from kantha became common in Varnu as 
they had been in the Himvat region.’ i.e. the Hemadon mountain. 
Panini also records that the kanthd-e nding names in the UsTnara country 
took acute accent on the first vowel of the second part of the name, as 
in Sausamirkantham , the accent fell on the vowel in ka tff kantham 
( Kantha ca A VI. 2. 124). In this connection a specific bunch of kantha + 
ending place names is recorded by Panini in which the acute 
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accent fell on the initial vowel of the name as Cihanakantham (. Adis - 
cihanddunam y VI. 2. 125). The proper names in the Cihana-group 
are of very unfamiliar non-Sanskritic form and appear to be Saka names, 
e.g. Cihana , Madara y Vaitula y Patatka Vaiddli-karna, Kukkuta y Chitkana. 

What can be the genesis of these kanthd-e tiding names in the Bannu 
valley and the Rechna doab or the old UsTnara country? The question 
cannot be answered from the known facts of history. The Sakas came 
to Scistan about the end of the second century B.C. (Sten Konow, 
ibid., p. xvii). The N ak sh-i-Rus t am inscription mentions Zranka, i.e. 
Drangiana, without any reference to Sakas, indicating that they were 
not, in those days, settled in Seistan. The gold tablet of Darius helps 
with a more precise location of the Sakas, who are mentioned as living 
beyond Sogdiana (bacd Sakaibis tyaiy para Sugdam, JRAS. } 1526, 
PP- 433 MASl. y 34, 1928), i.e. beyond the region between the 
Amu and the Syrdarya which was the ancient Sugdha country. Sten 
Konow has drawn attention to the fact that Darius in his march against 
the Sakas crossed the mouth of the Oxus to which a reference is trace- 
able in a mutilated passage of the Behistun inscription (Sten Konow, 
jbid., p. xix). The region east of the Caspian Sea, east of Sogdiana and 
on the Jaxartes marked the old home of the Sakas where their different 
branches were settled. There they must have been settled not only in 
the time of Darius and Panini but for centuries before them. This 
state of affairs continued until the first quarter of the second century 

B.C. 

According to the Chinese sources so thoroughly discussed by Sten 
Konow, the Hiung-nu defeated the Yiic-Chi in 176 B.C., and the latter 
were driven out of the old Saka country about 160 B.C. when they 
must have moved southwards, invading Bactria, Aria and Arachosia 
until they finally reached Sakasthana. This is the condition referred 
to in the well-known passage of Strabo (Book 11, Ch., 8), The best- 
known of the nomads have been those who took Bactria from the 
Greeks, Asioi and Pasianoi and Tokharoi and Sakrau oi. The Tokharoi 
are the Tusharas of the Epic and Sanskrit literature and Thogari 
of Pimpeins Trogus according to whom the Asiam made them- 
selves king of the Thogari (prologue to Book 42 of Trogus history). 
The most important of all these identifications is that of Rsika with 
Asioi or Asiani. The Tochajrians speak of their language in the Central 
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Asian documents as Arsi; which name they must have borrowed from 
their conquerors the Rsikas or the Asiani (Sten Konow, ibid., p. lxi). 
Asiani and Asioi are the same, and similarly Asioi and As (G. 
Vernadstey, Ancient Russia ( 1943 ) 83 - 4 )* The As arc the same as 
Ossetic, Ossct)ia, derived from a Russianized Georgian word ovs-et-i, 
‘land of the Ovs,’ which corresponds to the As, As of Muslim sources. 
Digor A si. Iron Asi is < # ^‘ s 'y^'Or possiUy *arsya - (W.H. Bailey, Asica, 
Trans. Phil. Society, pp. 2-3, 1945 ), Prior to the second century 
B.C. the Rsikas, the Sakas and the Tusaras were all settled in Cen- 
tral Asia, from the Caspian Sea to Chinese Turkestan, and therefore 
there was no context in which kantba- ending names could be borrowed 
from them in the Uslnara and Varnu regions. 

The only plausible explanation therefore seems to be that a wave ol 
Saka migration had at some remote period moved from their old homes 
in Central Asia and left behind them a trail of Saka place-names. The 
route followed seems to have been through the Tochi, Gomal and other 
valleys from the direction of the Gazni Kandahar uplands, descending on 
the Varnu valley and spreading delta-like towards the Indus plain until 
it reached the Uslnara region between the Ravi and the Chenab in the 
VahTka country. This was certainly the route fo’lowed in the historical 
Saka invasion of India in the first century B.C. As remarked by Sten 
Konow : ‘Any direct invasion from the north seems, in fact, to be out 

of question. It is therefore far more probable, nay almost certain, that 
the Sakas reached India indirectly, and that, like the Pahlavas, they 
came through Ariana (W. and S. Afghanistan and Baluchistan) by the 
great highway associated in modern times with the Bolan Pass, which 
led from the Parthian provinces of Drangiana (Seistan) and Arachosia 
(Kandahar) over the Brahui mountains into the country of the lower 
Indus (Sindh) (Corpus, p. xxxi). All traces of this Saka migration 
seem to have disappeared except the literary data which bespeak earlier 
contacts prior to the time of Panini and Katyayana. The Puranas pre- 
serve faint echoes of a Saka advance upto Ayodhya in the reign of Bahu, 
and the latter’s son Sagara later on is credited with checkmating their 
design and compelling them to retreat ( Visnu , IV. 3; Vayu, Ch. 88; 
Brahmmda , Ch. 63). But this takes us into regions about which we 
know harldy anything as yet either from archeology or from recorded 
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history. The Maga Brahmanas settled in the eastern districts of Oudh 
provide ethnological relics which equal y call for explanation. 

Stavaraka 

Bana refers to stavaraka cloth twice in the Harsacarita : 

(i) tdra-mukta-stabakita-stavaraka vdrabanaih, VII, p. 206; 

(i.i) stavaraka-nivaha-nirantara-cchadyamana-samasta-patalah 

(IV, p. 143; Nirnaya-Sagara Press edition, 5th edition). In the 
first reference the stavaraka was a cloth studded with clusters of bright 
pearls and it is stated that kings in the train of Harsa wore tunics 
made of it. The commentator Sankara explains it as a kind of cloth 
(stavarako vastrabhedah). In the second reference the canopies are said 
to be covered with stavaraka awnings. So far as I know the word has 
no previous or subsequent history, and has no intelligible derivation 
in the Sanskrit language. There seems to be little doubt that it was 
borrowed in Sanskrit form the Pahlavi language of the Sasanian period 
in the time of Harsa. The Pahlavi form stavra , meaning thick or 
strong, is used for cloth in the Arda Viraf referring to glorious and 
thick splendid clothing’ (xvarrah-bmand u stavr u vaxsak patmocan , 
Arda Viraf , xiv, 14, p. 164, Martin Hang’s edition, 1872). It seems 
that the Arabic istabraq and the modern Persian istabrak were both 
derived from Pahlavi stavr with suffix k added to it. The Arabic 

’word istabraq means thick silk brocade (F. Steingass, A Comprehensive 
Pershn-English Dictionary , London, p. 50), and it has been used in 
the Quran ‘only in early passages in the description of the raiment of the 
ir.ithful in Paradise. It is one of the few words that have been very 
generally recognized by the Muslim authorities as a Persian loan-word* 
(A Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Quran , Gaekwad Oriental 
Scries, pp. 58-59). It is thus evident from the literary and linguistic 
evidence that the costly silken fabric known as stavaraka was originally 
manufactured in Persia during Sasanian times, and that during the 
seventh century it was being imported into Arabia on the west and 
India on the east. It is probably recognisable in the rich tunics worn 
by the Sun-god in his images, which otherwise also display several 
Sasanian features. Bana says that it was a cloth adorned with clusters 
of gWning pearls. This feature assists us in identifying the fabric 
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on two terracotta figurines from Ahicchatra (V.S. Agrawala, “Terracotta 
Figurines of Ahicchatra,” Ancient India , No. 4, p. 130, I02 > anc ^ 

p. 165 fig. 286). 

Pihgd 

The word pihga is what may be called a “cultural loan-word’* 
borrowed by India from Central Asia. In the Kharosthi documents 
from Niya there occurs twice a word prigha (nos. 316, 318) which Liiders, 
Textilien in alten Turkistan (Arb. PAW., 1936), p. 30, combined with 
Sanskrit prhga used in the Mahavyutpatti, 232, 26, and explained 
as ‘ thin flowered silk.” W. B. Henning in his admirable paper on 
“Two Central Asian Words” (Frans actio ns of the Philological Society, 
1945, pp. 130-157), has dealt in detail with prhga , showing that it 
denoted a monochrome damask or unicoloured figured silk. In Docu- 
ment No. 318 (iine 6) Liiders corrected the text given by Boyer, Rap- 
son, and Senart, and proposed spet-prigha , “white damask,” and his 
emendation has been approved by T. Burrow, Transl. of the Kharosthi 
Documents , 1940 p. 59, after examination of the original. According 
to Henning ‘In the Alahdvyut patti prigha is spelt prhga , with variants 
prhgu and prhga. The best Sanskrit form would presumably be 
prhga. Thus spelt, the word is found in yet another dictionary of 
Buddhist Sanskrit, the F an-Y uAs lenity u -wen y fob 38 ;, 2‘\ ,cf. Bagchi, 
Deux Lexiques Sanskrit-Chinots , i. {1929) p. 280, No. 541. It is there 
explained by ling, “fine and thin silk material, damask” (Henning, 
ibid. f p. 150), While tracing the extensive ramifications of the word, 
Henning writes: spring occurs only in Central Asian Sanskrit; it is 
unknown to Sanskrit proper, or indeed to any Indian dialect. However, 
it is found also in several Iranian languages, notably in those spoken 
in Chinese Turkestan; it also appeared in Western Iranian, in Pahlavi 
and Persian, whence it migrated to Aramaic and Arabic (Transactions 
of the Philo . Society , 1945, p. 151). 

Happily the word occurs both in Sanskrit proper and also in an 
Indian dialect, viz., Punjabi. It occurs in the Harsacarita of Banabhatta 
in the description of the different kinds of dresses of the chieftains in 
Harsa’s retinue, where we already found mention of stavaraka : 

(1) uccitra-netra-sukumdra svasthana-sthagita-jahghdkandaisca , 

(ii) kdrdam ika-pata-kalmasi t a- pis a nga-pi hgai h ( Harsacarita , VII, 

p. 206). 
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Cowell, who says that the sense here is far from clear, translates the 
passages thus : 

(i) Their shanks were covered with their proper covering of delicate 
tinted silk. 

(ii) Their copper-coloured legs were chequered with mud-stained 
wraps. 

The second quotation contains the word pinga which Sankara explains 
as jangbika } i.e. Hindi jangbiya or knickers. Sanskrit lexicons do 
not record the word in this sense, and there is no doubt that we have 
here the Central Asian word pinga or prnga , meaning ‘unicoloured silk.’ 
The meaning would then be that ‘their reddish-brown or tawny-coloured 
damasks were chequered with ash-coloured wraps.* 

In the first quotation Bana refers to trousers made of netra cloth. 
The svastha-gagana of the Nirnaya-Sagar Press edition is a corrupt text; 
the Kashmir text and the Commentary read svasthana , which is pre- 
served in the Hindi word sutthana “trousers.” Sankara on pi. 143 ex- 
plains the word netra as prnga y which seems to preserve the correct 
rendering of that oft repeated word. Prnga itse 1 f was not understood 
by subsequent writers, and, in the light of the Central Asian word 
prigba or prnga , we can now explain netra as damask or unicolourcd 
silk. Bana with characteristic vividness describes it as uccitra 
“figured;” so in ueditra netra we have a reference to the monochrome 
figured silk cloth which may have been either manufactured in India 
or imported from China and Central Asia. The meaning of the first 
line therefore would be: ‘their shanks were held stiff in their trousers 
made of delicate figured si’k.* It has been said above that damask 
was of one colour, and the colour-denoting word was often prefixed to 
it, as in speta-prigha “white damask*’ in the Niya document No. 318, 
and spytyy pryng npwsn “a garment of white damask” (in the un- 
published Manichaean Sogdian document quoted by Henning); or 
in kp’wtk prynk = kapote pring “a dark-blue piece of damask or in 
'sm’nywn kp’wtb prynk “a light blue piece of damask,” mentioned in 
the Sogdian , manuscripts discovered by M. Pelliot at Tun-huang and 
published by Benveniste (Henning, ibid., p. 151). Bana similarly adds 
pisanga “tawny” to indicate the colour of the pinga cloth described by 
him. 
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Now, as regards the dialectical form of pringa in India. Accord- 
ing to Henning, in Persian pring has suffered three changes. First a 
brief vowel, either i or a , was inserted between p and r. Secondly the 
final -ng was replaced by -nd. Thirdly, the main vowel was changed 
to - a The standard Persian form, parand , occurs already in Pahlavi, 
where we have parand ( Transactions pf the Philological Society , 1945* 
p. 155). In the Punjabi dialect we still have the word paranda for the 
silk ribbon of the hair. 

V. S. Agrawala 
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Observations on the sources of the Apabhramsa 
stanzas of Hemacandra 

In his introduction to Bbavisattakaha Dr. Gune observes ‘‘Although 
he does not mention any diaects, Hemacandra’s treatment of the Apa- 
bhramsa is complete. The value of the grammar is enhanced by the 
quotations in verse that he has given with every sutra. Sometime one 
single sutra has several verses as instances. Until more literature in 
Apabhramsa is published it is not possible to trace their source; 
but they appear, as Pischel has rightly remarked, to be taken from some 
anthology like Hala’s Sattasai /’ (p. 64). The sources of the Apa- 

bhramsa verses, which arc thus described by Gune, have not been traced 
so far. In this paper, an attempt has been made to trace the sources of 
some thirty or thirty-five stanzas, which is but a small fraction of the 
entire body of verses. We shall refer to the texts from which the verses 
arc believed to have been taken and judge how far the question of 
borrowing is true. For such a purpose let us divide the verses into 
three classes: — first (A) those, which are quoted verbatim in other 
works without any change whatsoever (barring the alternative readings); 
secondly (B) those which are found in other works with slight changes 
and their identity is sometimes easily perceived; thirdly (C) those 
which expressing sentiments and thoughts of kindred nature appear in 
different forms in the other works. 

In our endeavour we first look to the Sattasal of Hala with which the 
erotic verses of Hemacandra have some affinity. Such an affinity is 
mainly due to the fact that the current of prakrta lyrics which were 
flowing down traditionally for a long time and cultivated with much 
care by Hala had its natural culmination 111 the Apabhramsa poems, 
some relics of which we find in Hemacandra. 

In the beginning we should mention that we do not find any 
reason to accept as true Pischel’s suggestion that the verses of Hema- 
candra were taken possibly from some anthology like Hala’s Sattasah 
which was supported by Prof. Gune. We believe, on the contrary, that 
the verses which are of various nature and sentiments, were culled by 
Hemacandra from different Prakrit and Apabhramsa texts, and in his 
attempt to revise them, probably he made slight changes hete and there. 
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Prof. Keith’s surmise that “the Prakrit lyrics passed into Apabhramsa 
as a result of the activities of the Abhiras and the Gurjaras’ is based 
probably on Dandin’s assertion 

which gave rise to various contentions among scholars. This statement 
of Dandin which is full of significance, has been subject to many widely- 
varying interpretations. 

Now, let us see how far Hcmacandra is indebted to Hala. The verse 

fa \ 

fa *cr t i” II. 63. 

| Trans. One who is indispensable is supplicated though he has done 
a fault. To whom is not fire a desired object, though it burns the city], 
which is c] noted in the Prakrit Pdingala, Matra Vrtta stanza 55, and 
Vajjalagga , 557, is differently expressed by Hcmacandra in the verse 

“fafam-^PCS ft fir? <Tt ft cf WTOff I 

tft ^ ft ^ m ^ 1 IV. 353. 2. 

It is quite evident that Hcmacandra borrowed it from Hala though 
there is no means of determining the fact whether he took it directly from 
hi s anthology or from some other text in which the verse was quoted. 
We find a few others also. The verse Hala I. 17. 

TO ft <re?tt Hi h ft wNN 1 

fa mn'KfT’rf itt^t firererafo u 

[Trans.: He living in the distance will return; I sha'l (pretend to) 

be angry with him and he will pacify me. Of whom such desires with 
reference to the lover become fulfilled in life?] has some resemblance 
with the stanza IV. 414. 4. that runs 

fas ^ wi? I 

<Tf”irsr 11 

[Trans.: My lover will come: I shall get angry with him; he will 

console me when I am angry. So the cruel lover makes (his beloved) 
cherish such hopes]. There occurs also Hala I. 93. 

wfa fa5fan 

fafqrcm qtx^ * ^ fa?r fafr 11 

[Trans. : He, fit to be insatiably gazed at, was seen at that time ; but 
he could not quench thirst (i.e. bring in satiety) as water drunk in a 
dream], which can be compared with Hcmacandra IV. 434. x. 


I Kavyadarsa , I. 36. 
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sW % SfTft ^ fafasr? I . . 

g^afr 'nfirrtTTTT ft* from fa* f^r? u 
[Trans.: What is the use of your messages when you do not give 

me your company; can thirst be quenched by water drunk in a dream?] 
Again Hala 6. 43. 

^ TmJ aRTST* I 

srpNt *jjrw cffaffa n 

[Trans. : The bees do not fly in vain with eagerness in the mango 
groves. How could the flames o£ the fire be visible i£ there be no 
fire within], can be set in comparison with Hemacandra IV. 415. 

'rfgs fa jflfa fesre I 

fafin^Tfa *fiw*3r*rf q&ffag sfNre n 

[Trans. : A certain traveller, enflamcd by the fire of separation must 

have taken a plunge into the waters; how, otherwise, can smoke rise up 
from cold water in this season of winter?] Further Hala 4. 95. 

gfffir g*r fa fafifa ^ snfifafa i 

[Trans. : I kept awake in the first half of the night with an expecta- 

tion that you would come. The second ha’f which was gloomy with 
the fervour (of dejection) was however passed like a year.] bears a 
remote semblance with Hemacandra IV. 418. 3 

ar * fa? sfasr? i 

0-0 NJ9 

II 

[Trans.: Life is fickle, death is certain; my lover, how can one afford 

to be angry? For days on which one is angry, will appear (long like) 
hundred years of gods. | Thus Hala 7. 95. 

tojt siwtt % f*m ^ i 

w flraqjsreraor *si*rnjr ftf? n 

♦ O 

[Trans. : The deaf and the blind are fortunate and they prosper in- 

deed in the \vorld, since they do not hear the words of the wicked and 
see their prosperity.] is indeed echoed in the verse Hem. IV. 340 1. 

st wm mfa ?mf€ tout*’ n 

[Trans. : God has created ripe fruits on trees in the forests for birds; 
it is better to have that pleasure, but not to have words of the wicked 
falling on our ears] 
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The next work that comes into consideration is another Prakrit 
anthology called Vajjalagga , whose author is Jayavallabha, a Jain. It 
is believed to be younger than the Sattasal of Hala and it contains 
many of the verses of the latter. The stanzas of Hemacandra are more 
akin to the verses of Vajjalagga and we think that Hemacandra might 
have consulted it while culling illustrative stanzas for his grammar. 
The verses of Vajjalagga bear unmistakably some notable character of 
the Apabhramsa lyrics, the same unsophisticated passion of love, and 
the breath of a free homely life in the close bosom of nature, which do 
not escape the observation of the scholars. About the affinity of the 
verses of Vajjalagga with the Apabhramsa lyrics of the later days Prof. 
Keith has made the following remarks: — “A later Prakrit anthology 
is the Vajjalagga of Jayavallabha, a Svetambara Jain, of uncertain date 
who deliberate V collects matter to illustrate the three ends of man, 
conduct, practical wisdom and love : to the latter topic falls two thirds 
of the whole. The stanzas are in Arya metre, and the Maharastrf 
shows signs of influence of Apabhramsa.” 2 

Now, let us study the verses one by one and see how far the in- 
fluence of Vajjalagga on the Apabhramsa stanzas of Hemacandra can be 
admitted. The verse 417 of Vajjalagga which reads 

*fr ctt 3*?' 1 

st f<rar sft 3^ * f u 

[Trans. : If he does not come home, then O messenger (go-between), 

why do you cast your face downward ? He is dear to me v'ho does not 

disregard your words] is echoed in the following verse of Hemacandra 
IV. 367. 1. 

^ if * Is ^ 33^ I 

[Trans. : O messengers, if he docs not come to my house, why is your 

face down cast? My dear friend, he who disrespects your word can- 
not be dear to me]. Here, we must admit that the influence is unmistak- 
able. Besides, Vajja 433. 

35 31 find wjfipnf crcjwt i 

[Trans. : Due to separation from you the beautiful limbs of the fair 

lady are always emaciated; as if she walks with her arms raised up* 

2 History of Skt. literature , p 226. 
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wards as she apprehends the fall of the slack bangles] partially corres- 
ponds to Hemacandra IV. 444. 2. 

«rrc n 

[Trans. : On account of the fear of dropping clown her bracelets the 
fair-lady walks with her arms raised up as if to find out the depth of the 
great pond of separation from her lover]. The second line of Hema- 
candra, shows some originality, while the first seems to be a repetition 
of the second line of the afore-quoted verse of Vajjalagga. But, the 
similarity seems to be greater between the verse Vajja ., 723. 

[Trans. : Seeing the sun the Cakravaka did not leave the ground 

(i.e. its short stay in the world): afraid as it was of separation, a lotus- 
stalk was put as a bar so that life could not depart) and Hemacandra 
IV. 444. 1. 

[Trans. : On the setting of the sun the bird Cakra(vaka) became ex- 

cited (at the idea of separation from his mate) and did not eat the piece 
of lotus fibre though he had put it into his mouth; it was as if put 
there as a bar so that his life should not depart]. Again Vajja., 559. 

[Trans. : The cultured (a’so the sesame crop) is so long soft as long 
as love (oil) exists in the body; but when the purpose is served, he (it) 
devoid of love (oil) proves to* be a wicked person (is reduced to an oil- 
cake)] corresponds well with Hem. IV. 406. 2. 

3T3* vi srrs' * $5 *T*rfcr 1 

% fa fro ftfcr 11 

[Trans. : Sesamum can be called such so long as oil ( ) is not 

pressed out; but when it is pressed out, the same sesamum loses its 
quality of being a sesamum and becomes ^ (oil-cake, wicked)]. 

The following three verses of Vajjalagga seem to be repetitions fun- 
damentally of one and the same idea, if we do not count the minor 
differences existing among themselves. These are Vajja. s 78. 
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ftf ft I m ft * mfa mzwi* « 
ft spftt gftsj^ f : m f g*mo u 

[Trans. : If there be no physical contacts, some pleasure can be derived 
at least by sight (of the desired person or object): the moon though 
placed at a distance gives delighr to the liliesj. Vajja 77. 

ft n 

[Trans. : Distance is not considered to be a hindrance to the union 

of hearts inclined to each other beforehand. The moon which is far 
above in the sky gives hope to the lilies] and Vajja., 80. 

vft $ti> ftqgfca amr? I 
ft II 

[Trans.: Whence rises the sun and where do the lotuses bloom? 

The love of the good can never abate though they live separately in the 
distancej. All of them can be fairly compared with Hem. IV. 422. 7. 

sfift TOW TO*W % 1 

ft II 

[Trans. : What a great distance there is between the moon and the 

ocean and between the peacock and the cloud? There is uncommon 
friendship of the good persons however distanced they may stand], 
and also Hem. IV. 332. 1. 

ft 3H3 I 

ft fts T? tff? 5T3 II 

[Trans. : Let there be (a distance of) a lac of yojanas between those that 
stand separated but do not lose their affection ^5) for, O friend, 

he is the source (store) of joy who meets with unchanged affection once 
in hundred yearsj. 

Some of the stanzas of Vajjalagga arc simi’ar in nature with a few 
of Hemacandra though it is not possible to assert with emphasis that 
such similarity is due to the influence of the former on the latter. Some 
of these arc being quoted below; — Thus Vajja., 192. 

3f 3T5T <rfwm| tf n 

[Trans. : O lord of elephants ! do not think of the twigs of the sandal- 
tree but take morsels of grass. The wise face bravely whatever cir- 
cumstances surround them] can be compared with Hem. IV. 387. 1. 
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fir* 9 *t 51 % i 

fa qrifar ^ *pg *t %% n 

[Trans. : O e’ephant, do not think of the ssret plants : do not 

breathe heavy (long) sighs; cat only those morsels which luck brings 
you, do not give up your self respect | . Also Vajja. s 295. 

*ranj f*siw«i*rT fa# u 

[Trans. : Whose heart is not pierced by the radiant and intoxicated 

glances of the dancing eye of the girl which fall like a stream of arrows 
of cupid J with Hem. IV. 330. 3. 

*fapr 35 *TT 3 ft fa# I 
gfa fa# *n*? ff n? 11 

[Trans. : O maiden I told you : do not send side-glances ( WT ) 
for (these glances) entering into the heart (of others) kill them as a 
spear with sharp and curved edge does] and Vajja 351. 

. wtt* \ Shr 5 g^g ^ 1 

5 rt ^fesrg irfafafar gqruf 11 

[Trans.: Inha’e the scent at the flower, take sandel-paste; oh 

unhearing lady ! please hear my words. Oh broad-hearted one, do 
not feign anger, the short night is quickly passing] with Hem. IV. 

33 °* 2 * 

tffT 31 3 T%T W W #far I 
nfifat #5 fa?r<g; 11 

[Trans. : Man (friend), I warned you not to be proud (not to hold 

out) for long; for the night would pass away in sleep, and it will dawn 
quickly] . 

We have quoted a good number of verses from Vajjalagga and it is 
quite manifest that its verses show a close connection with the stanzas 
of Hemacandra which cannot be denied at any cost. It seems to be 
deeper than that which exists between the latter and the stanzas of the 
Sattasai. 

The sources of some five verses of Hemacandra has been traced in 
the Apabhrymsa stanzas of Ramasimha’s Pahudadoha which is believed 
to be earlier than the Pkt. grammar. Prof. H. Jain, the editor of the 
text had advanced arguments to prove Hemacandra’s indebtedness to 
Ramasimha but Prof. Ludwig Alsdorf contradicts him. He thinks, 
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on the contrary, the verses of Hemacandra to be original and those 
of Ramasimha to be adaptations — in his own words ‘umgedichteter 
Form/ Before we enter into the controversy we quote the verses of 
both side by side, and see how far they tally and to whom the credit 
of being original can be given without the least hesitation. Pahudadoha 
88, occurs as 

fa # fa faSWf I 

qfa qifaq? faiif u 

[Trans. : AM strive for success (fa'Srf i.c. the attainment of the highest 
spiritual goal), but it can be attained only by the purity of the soul]. 
The same appears in Hem. IV. 365. 1. as 

^TTf fa site qffraft qqfar 1 

3 faf qfaqifa^? tite^rtqr 11 

| Trans. : The whole world is striving for greatness; but greatness is 
obtained only by hand that is freely distributing charities]. Pahudadoha , 
151. 

3*r fafafa \ 

effa 1 fafHj q* 11 

[Trans. : Much of a commodity that comes for sale after leaving an 

ocean of virtue is lost; (look to) the fate of the conch which is blown 
off and there is no doubt about it] corresponds to Hem. IV. 422. 3. 

$ sjf fa^J 31*13 cTfa I 

tf? fafTST q^ WtetT II 

[Trans.: (I think with abhorrence) the contact with conches that cast 

away themselves on the shore after having abandoned the store of 
gems — the ocean; they wander being blown off by others]. Again, 
Pahudadoha , 169. 

fa*ro? srarfir sre ^ snffa i 
^ vfart fair faq^r wfq 11 

[Trans.: The doubt of the mind is not dispersed until it is merged m 
the highest place which is imperishable and free from danger, so it 
counts the days] finds expression in Hem. 414. 2. as 

qifq gfarf fa ^ ^far^i^T ^nufor i 

q^^q? swfa ^ * srffar 11 

[Trans.: Probably even the sages are wrong; they simply count the 

beads; they do not yet become merged in that highest place which is 
free from danger and is imperishable] Pahudadoha , 177. which reads 
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7(5ftfa <T?[ 3m l 

*jr qfsfa qq qq^-q?' fsw tr&iim *fr§ i 

[Trans.: If I get (proceed) a single step, I shall make a novel fun. 
If the lingers and the feet be exposed, then the entire body will be 
nakedj is represented in Hem. IV 396. 4. as 

sr? qtflg fq? 3if5RT q,q?§ 1 
qrRirs *r?rfa faq' *jsq# - q?*?t§ 11 

[Trans. : If somehow I meet my lover 1 shall do something wonderful 

never done before; I shall enter into him with all my body as water 
pervades the new earthen jar.] . Lastly, fsrq qfpj fqfirTSTf qi%qf — 
a portion of the entire doha 

fsrJT fqfasqf qrf^f fsm fqfasr 1 

§q? qff *rorf? 11 

[Trans. : If the mind dissolves, as salt doc s into the water, then the 

being becomes indifferent ( ). Then what necessity has one of 

meditation?] occurs exactly in Hem. IV. 418. 5. which reads 
ijfrtTr fafasrf qrfitfqijj ?rbt tqqr 1 

~o 

[Trans. : Salt (beauty) is melted by water; oh wicked cloud, do not 

thunder; for the hut, which i s burnt, would dripple and the fair lady 
inside may get wet today]. 

Prof. H. Jain believes that Hem. borrowed these stanzas from 
Pa h u da doha which is a religious work full of mystic ideas. He 
reshuffled and put them to use in such a manner that they could be easily 
understood without any knowledge of technical mysticism. Basing 
on this assumption that those four verses of Hemacandra arc taken from 
Pahudadohd , he tries to determine the approximate date of the latter. 
Thus, he asserts : — “That four verses of this work occur in Hemacandra 
points to the fact that it was composed before Hemacandra. There is no 
doubt about the date of the latter. Hemacandra has himself admitted at 

3 “fr*T5R??H wnWU« ^ t *** 

flrsrafar atffc % OT *1* f » ^ 5 

fa # f 1 qRqf^^qsq 1 1 f*"3 *if ^ * 

I aferffi; fasH fcjrawr s*nwn% f^qql ^ 

gr> srtfr fair % if t 1 

$$$ HTtsrftq: T^r f l’’ Production to Pahuda- 

doha, p. 23. 
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the end of his grammar that he composed it in honour of the king Siddha- 
raja of the Caulukya dynasty of Gujarata. Siddharaja ascended to the 
throne of Gujarata in 1090 A.D. and ruled his kingdom till 1143 A.D. In 
n 43 A.D. his successor Kumarapala occupied the throne. So, it is 
established that the grammar of Hemacandra was composed sometime 
between 1093 to 1143 A.D. Further, it is proved that the present work 
was composed before 1100 A.D.”' 1 But a little reflection shows that 
the dohas 151 and 169 of Ramasimha do not seem to yield a meaning 
more satisfactory than that offered by their representatives in Hemacandra. 
Besides the stanza 117 of the Pahudadoha is so shrouded in obscurity that 
any suitable meaning cannot be exacted from it inspite of our best efforts. 
But the corresponding verse of Hemacandra does not present us any such 
difficulty in grasping a comprehensible sense. Even Prof. Jain realised 
it; so he had to admit the defect. 5 Possibly these defects seemed to be too 
gross to Prof. Alsdorf who denied the text the credit of being the original 

version of those stanzas. So he argued “Quite similar examples which 
show a recast after the Jain religion and which were originally of a pure 

secular nature, occur in the Pahudadoha of Ramasimha (ed. H. Jain 
Karanja Jama Senes III). There occur four stanzas rather parts of stro- 
phes, which have been maintained in their original forms by Hema- 
candra (and cited for contrast by Jain, 22 f.) Even with regard to the 

other stanzas there cannot be any such assumption that Hemacandra 
quoted them from Ramasimha as Prof. Jain thought. Rather the verses 

4 “StfaSTOTC 4*4% 4T4 ffaT | ft 

4? 4-4 385 <$4 43 T 4T I |44*£% 444% 4*4-44 %tf STfT 

t I 3*£l$ ^4$ 3414^41% ^*34 *44 4>5T 5 I ft 4? 4*4 3*5t$ g*f?I3% 

41^444^ 3T*443T $ ! faSTFST 3*T43% U^f4?T44 

4*43 4ft 3*§f$ 43 44 *T3?4 ft4T I ^ 

3*5t3 §4T*qM 1434?: ^14 \ ^43: 5 f% ^4=43^1 54T4*4T 

43 3lft 'nv'* % 4t4$ 43T | I 54$ 4*§3 4*4 43; $ <i*44iT 

43T | l” thid > P 2( > 

5 “4f 4t5T f%4 ^44 I 34$ 34%t 4f|f54J *42 444$ 

35l 3I73T I 451 4^7 |44*S[ $ W4$ 4T1?3 34T45*4J% 4T4% *J4% 

34T5*4J$ ?4W* 3^3 ft4T | ^5 %45 I 45 414 4*41c4 v: 4r3% 

4*4*4$ $t 3*5 4lf%3 ft4T 3TT 4453f 5 1 4*443: 54 ft 4*4% fll 

44 45^ | I ftf444*f% 3444 ST$ 3 444J3 % 44*<tf 3443 4TS 

5t 44T | l” 
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which we find in Hemacandra are original and the version of Ramasimha 
is a remodelled one. So the conclusions, based upon this chronology, 
as Jam has drawn from the assumed borrowing of the stanzas from the 
text of Ramasimha by Hemacandra, are obviously untcnable. ,,b 

It is not possible to come to any definite conclusion, from the fore- 
going facts which are too scanty. The original source might have been 
some ancient text from which both Ramasimha and Hemacandra quoted 
the stanzas. The text might have been also in some earlier Pkt. dialect, 
which was extant before the rise and development of Apabhramsa. As 
we cannot advance arguments in support of our statement it remains yet 
a suggestion needing substantiation. But, as regards the date of the 
Pahudadoba we believe that it is probably earlier than the Pkt. grammar 
of Hemacandra. If we set aside even the arguments of Prof. Jain, the 
very language of the text, its archaic nature point to its priority to the 
latter. 

The next work to which we look for tracing the sources of the Apa. 
stanzas is the Paramdtma-prakasa of Yogindradeva. Two verses of 
Hemacandra are found here with some minor changes and they present 
some controversy among scholars. The verse 270 of Yogindradeva reads 

sm fmrc 1 ^far ftwar mg 11 
gt 5 gtg mg u 

| I rails. : I offer homage to him who renounces the world y objects that 
he possesses. He is indeed shaved by Lite who has a ba’d head]. The 
same appears in Hem. IV. 389. 1. as 

mi mm g erg qfa ^ig \ 
erg fa *rg mg 11 

[Trans. : I offer my homage to that lover who rejects enjoyments 

6 “Ganz almliche Baspiale icligios-jinistishei Umdiditungcu lusprunglidi 
icin weltlidier Strophen linden sicli in Ramasimlia’s Pahudatdohds (ed. H. Jain 
Kaianja Jain Series 111,1. Doit kommen viei Strophen bzw. Stiophenteilc vor, die 
von. Hern, in ihrer uispriinglichcn Gestalt zitiert wetden (zusammengestcllt von 

Jain S. 22 f.) Auch bei den andcren Stiophen kann keine Rede 

davon sein, dass Hem. sic — wie~ Jain nicint von Ram zitiert liatte, vielmchr lesen 
wir sic bei Hem. in urspriinglicher, bei Ram in umgedichteter Form Damieit 
werden auch die chronologischen Forlgerungen, die Jain aus dcr angebliehen 
zitierung von Strophen Rams dutch Hem. ablcite, hinf ailing.’ Apabhramsa 
studien , p. 64. 
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offered; (for), he who has a bald head, is already shaved by fate]. Again 
the verse 271 of Yoglndradeva which we find as 

tfaf I 

JJ<3 'TW n 

[Trans. : Control the five agents, to whom the rest are subordinate. 

When the root of the tree is destroyed, the leaves must be dried up] 
appears in Hem. IV. 427. 1. as 

3% for?5 afafol n 

[Trans.: Keep under control the sense organ called tongue which is 

the head and under which all others live; when the root of effort 
gourd creeper is completely killed, the leaves will certainly dry up]. 

Prof. A. N. Upadhye believes that Hemacandra borrowed these two 
stanzas from the text of Yogindradeva and m support of his assertion he 
says: ‘IThe change of the verbal form fosre to is quite 

intelligible if we look to the sutra and his commentary there on 
<tg IV. 389. fm\ foTT<T?F? 3 T Wftl’ 

and so forth. Further Hemacandra admits fowTH as an optional form 
and gives an ‘illustration 3^*3' which also appears to have 

been suggested from the above quoted doha. Ihen under IV. 427. 
ftfj quotes the fo’lowing verse ctc * Inspitc of 

striking variations the doha is based on the one in Paramdtma~prakdsa 

The consecutive numbers of these two dolus jn Paramdtma- 

prakdsa — if at all any inference is possible therefrom— point to the fact 
that Hemacandra might have drawn these quotations directly from 
Pa ram atm a- prakdsa. Then under II. 80. a short sentence 

qfeqP is quoted and this we find to be a regular part of the following 
of Paramdtma- prakdsa 

% fara mw ^ ffor § ffoT3 1 

4ta5-**fwf q-f^T ctffa % u 7 

In Ins edition of the Paramdtma prakdsa Prof. Upadhya has quoted 
another verse which occurs with slight changes in the Pkt. grammar of 
Hemacandra, The version of the Paramdtma- prakdsa is 

qrffofos *U3 *t-3t«T3t m 1 


7 Annuls of the Bkandarkar Oriental Research Institute , 1931* PP* 
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[Trans. : I pay homage to the human birth, which is the best of all, 

to which the creatures with the sense of sight are subject. If the human 
body be buried it stinks, if it be burnt it is reduced to ashes| while that 
of Hemacandra is 

sirest *r 3Tf?3 cf ms i 

*Tf m mS II IV. 365. 3. 

|Tr ans. : Whatever is obtained of this wretched body is best; if it is 

covered it stinks, if it is burnt it turns into ashes] 8 

Having this as the basis Prof. Upadhyc fixes up the date of Yogmdra- 
deva. “From the facts noted above it is plain that Hemacandra has 
used Paramdtmd-prakdsa for his grammar of the Apabhramsa dialect and 
that Joindu must have lived at least a coup’c of centuries before Hema’s 
composition of his grammar looking to the conditions of communications 
and of that period.” 9 He maintains the same view in the introduction 
of his edition of the Paramdtma-prakdsa. “This means that Joindu can 
be put earlier than Hemacandra at least by a couple of centuries.” 10 
L. B. Gandhi, the editor of Apabhramsa Kavyatrayl (Gaekaward O. 
Scries) also lends his support to the view of Prof. Upadhyc as he has 
observed m his introduction. W* qT£Fc faff 

etc, and P&fercT 73 J ‘fafcrf^’etc. 1 1 

Prof. Ludwig Aisdorf, who contradicted the view of Prof. Hiralal Jain, 
contiadicts Prof. Upadhyc too. In his observations on the stanza IV. 
389. 1. of Hemacandra he says “This stanza too, appears (as No. 170) 
in the Paramdtma frakdsa of Yogindradeva. As with reference to 427. i* 
here too, there cannot be any doubt that we find it in a recast form in 
the text of Yogindradeva.” 12 Though the argument of Prof. Aisdorf 
debars us from jumping into a hasty conclusion, we feel convinced that 
the Paramdtma-prakdsa is the source from winch Hemacandra borrowed 
the stanzas. The latter could not neg'ect, on the contrary fully utilised 
the rich and extensive literature in Apab. which existed long before him. 
Besides those stanzas which the Pkt. grammar of Hemacandra have m 

8 Paramatma-prakasa, — introduction, p. 46. 9 Ibid 

10 Introduction to Paramatma-prakasa, p. 64. 11 P. 103. 

'12 Audi tfiese sttophe stdit (also Nr. 170) in Yogindradeva’s Paramatma- 
prakasa , Ebcnso wie bei 427, (oben S. 53) kann cs hier nicht zweifelhaft sein, 
dass wir cs mit cimer Umdichtung Y.s zu tun haben.” Apabhramsa studied, 
p. 64. 
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common with the Paramatma-prakasa , aptly suit in cotext in the latter 
and give a satisfactory meaning. Hence we agree completely with Prof. 
Upadhye who made a close investigation into the Apab. language and 
literature. 

Two verses of Hemacandra are quoted in the Sanskrit rhetorical work 
the Sarasvatl-'kanthabharana which contains a collection of hetero- 
geneous verses and as such cannot be in any case accepted as the source 
of the former. Of these two one is quoted verbatim and the other shows 
some remakable changes possibly due to the errors of the scribe, who 
being interested more in the science of rhetorics took little interest in 
the text of the stanza. It stands as 

irsrfs mm mMw 
m %3 mz i 

srfwff fasrefar m*\fm 

<rt gsi: 3CTE? wnrTfosi Mm n 

Sar. II. 76. Kavyamala Hem. IV. 357. 2. 

[Trans. : The month of STRAIT has settled in one eye of the fair lady, 
while the month of in another; on her couch the spring (as the 

bed was made of tender leaves); on her cheeks the autumn; on her limbs 
the summer; and in the field of sesamum of (sitting at ease) 

; the winter on her lotus-like face] . 

The other which appears in the Sarasvati~kanthabharana 3 III. 62. as 

m secret qtereft qqfa i 

[Trans. : In the locality of the cowherds she has been a fresh fa'pjfc? 

he dies on the contrary, to whom she does not cling] is represented in 
Hem. IV. 420. 3. as 

% fa fa*r*rfa 5 i 
*rt ^tts h 

[Trans. : The fair-maid is all beautiful like fresh fqqtrfasj (a poisonous 
bulb called 5 p 5 RT*r) the young man ( ) however, would die if she 

does not embrace him]. 

It is quite evident that the verse of Hemacandra is undoubtedly more 
explicit than that of Bhojadeva, the author of the Sarasvatl-'kanthabharana. 
The version of the latter is cumbrous and the word which is 

rendered into Sanskrit as does not fit in well with the 
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construction of the verse. The annotator cleverly avoids the word as he 
says “srsrer ^ ic^rqt; 'rc^iroir^JTasFfa' 

I I cR T fa fagrrrfirs mfq fatflTfar: I 

fsRm. sfrfairen 1 T%flr 3 stpj ?r 1 f«iw%: 1 

rT«IT^^f% 53 ? 8 >: l”(p. 341) Kavyamalj edition. As 

little reflection shows that »Tg of Hemacandra which stand for Skt. 
*TJ: gives a better meaning and the ignorance of the scribe is 
solely responsible for such obvious mistakes in the Sarasvatl- 
kanthdbharana. It should be incidentally mentioned that the rhetori- 
cians and also their scribes in their endeavours to give expositions 
of their theories, cared more for the Skt. text and took no notice 
of the reading of the Pkt. and Apab. stanzas which they em- 
bodied in their works. The fact that maintaining of a better reading in 
Hemacandra and the reverse condition in the Sarasvati-kanthdbharana 
should not necessarily lead one to believe that Hemacandra originally 
composed those two stanzas and Bhojadeva borrowed from him. There 
is no scope for such an assumption as Bhojadeva is earlier than Hema- 
candra who quotes the former sometimes in his Kdvydnusdsana. As 
regards the date of Bhojadeva, we can accept the statement of Prof. S. K. 
De who says “But all this will justify us in fixing Bhoja’s date with 

and he may have lived into the third quarter of the same century, 

part of the first and the whole of the second quarter of the nth century 

and he may have lived into the third quarter of the same century.” 1 '’ 

So the natural conclusion to which we can unhesitatingly reach, is that 
both Bhojadeva and Hemacandra borrowed from some unknown source 
and as Hemacandra was himself a Jain and a lover of the Pkt. and Apab. 
dialects he tried his best to maintain the correct readings m his text. 

In the Samdesa-rdsaka of Abdul Rahman, a Muslim poet of the 
Western India, one verse of Hemacandra occurs with slight modifica- 
tions. The work is composed in a late Apabhramsa, which shows some 
admixture of later vernacular forms and the metres used there are notice- 
able in the early vernacular poems also. Before we enter into further 
discussion, we quote the verse and show the differences between them. 
In the S&todesd-Y&sdka , II occurs. 

<m*?r *3 1 


13 History of Sanskrit poetics, p. 147. 
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[Trans. : Moreover I am ashamed to send the message because neither 
I accompanied him, when he left, nor did I die during his separation]. 
The same appears in Hemacandra IV. 415. 3. as 

3F3 ^ 3 -^r femtr 1 

II 

[Trans. : In as much I did not accompany him when he went on Ins 

journey, nor did I die in Ins absence, I am ashamed to send messages 
to my lover]. 

The probable date of the Samel esa-rdtaka has been discussed by Mum 
Jinavijayaji, the editor of the work. Muniji concludes that the work 
was composed probably during the reign of Siddharaja or Kumarapala 
i.e. in the latter half of the 12th century or the first-half of the 13th 
century. 1 1 It is to be noted hole that the date synchronises approxi- 
mately with that of the Pkt. grammar, which was composed by 
Hemacandra during the life-time of Siddharaja (reigning between 1093 
and 1143 A.Dw). Though Hemacandra and Abdul Rahman — 
the author of the Sa m cl cU-nisa ka , were nearly of the same period, 
it is certain that the former was earlier than the latter. It is a fact 
that after the death of Kumarapala and before the rise of the 
Muslim power in Delhi and all over Northern India, the kingdom of 
Gujarat and other important business centres like Multan and Cambay 
of the Western India, sustained decav and ruin, from which they were 
not restored to their former glory. 1 “ As the glimpses of the lost glory 
of these places arc observed in the Samdcsa-rasaka > it can be said 
to be later than the Pkt. grammar of Hemacandra. The occurrence of 
the newly-developed vernacular forms 111 the Samdesa-rasaka and their 
absence in the Apabhrarnsa stanzas of Hemacandra also point to the 
same conclusion. So, we may state that Hemacandra did not borrow 
from the Samdcsa-nhaka the stanza which his grammar had in com- 
mon with the Rdsaka poem; on the contrary ; it may be true that Abdul 
Rahman who flourished shortly after Hemacandra and had a great possi- 
bility of coming under the brilliant sunshine of the latter’s far- 
reaching influences, borrowed the stanza from the Pkt. grammar that 

14 From all these I infer that Samdesa-nuaka must have been composed 
during the reign of Siddharaja or Kumarapala i.e. in the latter-half of the 12th 
century or at the latest, the first half of the 13th century of the Vikrama era'’ — 
Introduction to Samdesa-msaka, p. 13. 13 Vide ibid., p. 13. 

s 
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obtained a great popularity and wide circulation within a very short 
period. 

In conclusion we must say that in some cases, the influence of other 
works on Hemacandra is unmistakably recognised, but in others, the 
similarity of expressions, the exposition of the same sentiments in lden- 
tica' manner* may be otherwise explained, which nevertheless deserves 
more than a passing observation. Even from the very early times of 
Skt. renaissance the attempts of the minor poets to compose verses in 
imitation of the poems of the great, gave rise to various repetitions of 
some noted thoughts, ideas, fancies and imaginations. These repeti- 
tions and compositions in imitation of others were so frequent that soon 
the original introducers of such thoughts and ideas were forgotten, and 
these became the property of all, who felt no scruple whatsoever in 
freely drawing upon them in their own compositions. So, as a result 
of this enterprise it is quite likely that seme kind of similarity became 
manifest in the compositions of the poets of different times with re- 
ference to whom no question of direct borrowal could arise. These 
repetitions of thoughts and ideas are solely responsible for the origin 
of some poetic conventions, which have been observed by all the native 
rhetoricians. Much importance was laid in the later days on these 
poetic conventions, which were carefully studied and even committed 
to memory by the young and ambitious poets. These were, again, 
quite indispensable for those who wanted to gain the credit of being 
extempore versifiers. So, Prof. Keith is possibly correct in his state- 
ment: — “Another fact of importance in the development of Sanskrit 
literary taste was the fondness for the composition of poetry extempore 
or at least on a given theme with the least possible delay. This device 
might easiy lead to undue regard for a complete and ready command 
of conventions, enabling the poet to turn out verses with the greatest 
possible speed. The praise bestowed on the quick-writing poet Sighra 
kavi to us must seem exaggerated, but the existence of the feeling is 
clearly attested.” 16 This fact explains, in a large number of cases, the 
similarity of thoughts, ideas and expressions existing in the stanzas of 
the poets of the different times and this will certain y go a step further 
to explain the apparent similarity occurring between the stanzas 
of Hemacandra and those of the other poets referred to above. 

SlBENDRANATH GHOSAL 


16 Hist . of Skt. literature , p. 344. 



Dispute between Court Cutcherry and Mayor’s 
Court, Calcutta 

The Charter of 1726 empowered the Mayor’s Court to exercise civil 
jurisdiction over European as well as native residents of Calcutta. The 
subjection of the natives to the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court, how- 
ever, gave rise to many inconveniences and in the year 1753, the Director 
of the Hon’ble Company at the moment of issuing a fresh charter 
thought it advisable to limit the power of the Mayor’s Court in respect 
of the natives. Accordingly the Charter of 1753 expressly excepted from 
the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court all suits and actions between Indian 
natives only, and directed that these suits and actions shou'd be deter- 
mined among themselves-, unless both parties submitted them to the 
determination of the Mayor’s Court. The power of that Court with 
regard to the natives is best tl'ustrated by the following passage: — 

“When the Hon’blc the Mayor’s Court sat by virtue of the former 
chattel (Charter of 1726), all causes of Meum and Tuuin between natives 
and natives were cognisable by them. The new charter (Charter of 
1753) absolute' v restrains the Court from receiving complaints of property 
subsisting between the natives unless the party give free consent that such 
their disputes should be heard and determined in that Court.” 1 

It was hoped that by this exclusion, the natives would be left in 
peaceful enjoyment of their peculiar laws and customs and would no 
longer be subjected to a law of the intricacies of which they were naturally 
ignorant. The prerogative Court on the other hand would have fewer 
complications the like of which frequently cropped up, during previous 
years, when the Indian natives in large numbers frequented the precincts 
of the Court to seek its protection. The over-zealous members of the 
Court cou'd not view with equanimity the new enactment that limited 
the Court’s power and jurisdiction. They pointed out that, as the natives 
would be compe'led to decide disputes among themselves or to apply to 
the Zemindar’s Court where they could expect little justice, they would 
cease to live under the protection of the Company and consequently 

1 Consultation at Fort William, 25th September 1755 — statement made by 
Roger D ake and Mnnningham a member of the Council thereof. 
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Calcutta would be reduced in no time to a fishing town. This would 
mean “the overthrow of His Majesty’s most gracious intention of trans- 
mitting the benefit of the laws of England to His most distant 
subjects.” 2 These sentiments are very commendable, yet in reality the 
Court’s members cared little for the maxim that ‘justice be done’ and 
were alarmed at the prospect of being deprived of the power that they 
freely exercised to the oppression of the natives. 

Whatever may be the contention of the judge of the Mayor’s Court, 
the provisions of the Charter were found wanting in two respects. 
Firstly, with regard to causes of action between the natives and other 
residents (viz., Europeans, Armenians and Fringys) of Calcutta, a ques- 
tion seemed pertinent as to whether the Mayor’s Court could take cog- 
nisance of such suits and actions. The Charter was not clear on this 
point. Secondly, apart from the Europeans, Armenians and Portuguese, 
there were within the sctPcmcnt of Fort William, Indian Christians who 
were vulgarly called Fringys. The Charter left undecided the question 
whether these Fringys should be placed under the category of Indian 
natives, and as such should be excluded from the jurisdiction of the 
Mayor’s Court. The oversight on the part of the authors of the Charter 
in these two respects became, as would present 1 y be seen, a fruitful 
source of conflict between the Mayor’s Court and the Zemindar. 

In order to understand better the true nature and significance of the 
dispute over jurisdiction between the Mayor’s Court and the Court 
Cutcherry, a clear idea of the judicial powers of the Zemindar and the 
authority from which they were derived is necessary. By virtue of the 
letters patent granted by Prince Azimu-sh-shan in 1698 the English Com- 
pany attained the status of the Zemindar of the three towns of Calcutta, 
Sutanuti and Govindpur and as such it managed the lands and exercised 
jurisdiction over the native inhabitants. It appears that an officer of the 
Company collected the revenues and sat as a judge of the Court 
Cutcherry, established in 1704, over cases where natives only were con- 
cerned. “The Court of Cutcherry,” says Ferminger, “was a judicature 
which at least in the ideas of the English derived its authority from the 
Mughal empire and it was a jurisdiction to which Mughal’s natural sub- 
jects as such were subjects.* ,{ We find an account of the powers and 

2 Mayor’s Court Proceedings — Range C.L.V. vol. 28. 

3 Firmingcr, Fifth Report, p. lxxiii. 
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functions of the Zemindar in Holwcll’s India Tracts, wherein the author 
observes, “The Zemindar acts in double capacity distinct and indepen- 
dent of each other; the one as superintendent and collector of revenues, 
the other as the judge of the Court Cutcherrv a tribunal constituted 
for the hearing, trying and determining nU matters and things both civil 
and criminal wherein the natives only subjects of the Mughal were con- 
cerned. In all causes of property an appeal lay to the President and 
Council. The Council tried to limit his so’e jurisdiction by estab- 
lishing a Saturday Court which however did not meet regularly. Hence 
bulk of the cases where the natives were concerned continued to be tried 
by the Zemindar till the year 1726 when the Mayor’s Court with civil 
jurisdiction over a f l the residents of Calcutta was established. The 
Zcminciar, however, did not cease to exist as a civil judge over the natives 
of Calcutta. The Hindu and Moslem residents of the town could still 
take their cases to the Court Cutcherry. But the number of cases sub- 
mitted to his determination decreased. This is apparent from a complaint 
of the Zemindar m 1732 that the revenues of the Cutcherry had con- 
siderably diminished. 5 Perhaps the Indian natives began to prefer the 
elaborate proceeding by bill and answer of the Mayor’s Court to the 
summary trial that obtained in the Court Cutcherry. During the first 
twenty five years’ of its existence, there is no reported case of clash of a 
very pronounced nature between the Mayor’s Court and the Zemindar. 
Curiously enough the causes that could have led to such a clash were 
there. The Charter of 1726 did not terminate the civil jurisdiction of the 
Zemindar over the natives, nor did it specify which of the two courts 
(Mavor's Court and the Court Cutcherrv) would be the court of first 
instance. Both of them possessed, so far as the natives of Calcutta were 
concerned, concurrent jurisdiction in civil matters. The reason seems to 
be that as the head of the Cutcherry was fluctuating by rotation, no 
Zemindar before Holwell considered it his duty to safeguard the judicial 
powers and privileges of his office. 

Zcphaniah Holwell accepted the office of the Zemindar in January 
1752 on condition that he should not be removed from the post without 
the express orders from home. 0 For the carrying of certain reforms which 
he deemed necessary,. Holwell maintained that the head of the Cutcherry 

4 Holwell — India Tracts, pp. 1 76-179, Bolts’ “Considerations” vol. I, p. 81. 

5 C. R. Wilson — Old Fort William, vol. I, p. 136. 
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should be fixed and not fluctuating. He pointed out to the Council that 
the income of the Cutcherry had diminished owing to the falling off in 
the number of suits of the natives that were formerly used to be filed 
there, and as its judge Holwell determined to resist any infringement 
of his power by the Mayor’s Court. It must be noted that the new 
charter (1753) took away the jurisdiction that the Mayor’s Court had 
previously exercised concurrent with that of the Zemindar, and allowed 
it to take cognisance of only those suits of Indian natives that were 
submitted to its determination by mutual consent of the parties. 

The charter was not yet a few months old when the first clash 
occurred. It appears from the complaint of the Mayor’s Court to the 
Court of Directors, 1st March 1754 that a suit between Soodasubdoss 
and Gopaul Rudder, inhabitants of Calcutta was filed in the said court. 
It was presumably filed with the consent of both the parties. Holwe 1 ] 
most probably at the instance of Gopaul Rudder decreed the suit and 
caused Soodasubdoss to be imprisoned. The Mayor’s Court asked the 
Zemindar to* release Soodasubdoss and on his refusal to do so applied to 
the Council for the release of the prisoner and for orders on. Holwell 
that in future he should recede from such practices. It is obvious that 
the Zemindar acted illegally and arbitrarily in trying and determining 
a cause of action that was pending in the Mayor’s Court and in refusing 
to release Soodasubdoss. The President and Council, curious’y enough, 
appear to have done nothing in the matter. 7 

The next clash occurred in 1755. In that year one Demontaguy 
and his wife Phoebe laid a complaint in the Cutcherry against Phoebe’s 
mother Sarah Shadow, a black Fringy, setting forth that the latter had 
refused to deliver to the former a pair of diamond car-rings, a golden 
headed cane, 18 gold buttons and a silver cup and salver. Sarah Shadow 
admitted that those artie’es were kept in her custody for the use of a 
child of Phoebe by her former husband but alleged that they were left 
with her by Phoebe as the latter was not certain about the intentions 
of her present husband Demontaguy. 8 As there was no written obli- 
gation given by Phoebe, the Zemindar decreed the matter and ordered 
restitution of the same to the complainants. But as the articles were 

6 Holwtdl — India Tracts, pp. 176-179. 

7 Mayor’s Court Proceedings — Range C. L. V. vol. 28. See also p. 61. 

8 Sec page 13, footnote no. 10. 
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property of the child, a confession to that effect was wrought from both 
the parties. Sarah Shadow thereby was left with sufficient matter to make 
an application with the Mayor’s Court for the security of the minor. 
Nevertheless, Sarah, considering herse f adversely affected by the verdict 
filed a bill of complaint in the Mayor’s Court to the effect that the 
Zemindar had no jurisdiction in the cause of action and that she deemed 
herself to be robbed of the goods that were the property of a minor . 0 
Thereupon the Mayor’s Court served a citation upon Holwell to appear 
before them and produce the things. Holwell obeyed the citation but 
that under a protest. That he could be held accountable for what he 
did in his judicial capacity by the Mayor’s Court was beyond his com- 
prehension. In a letter to the President and Council he wrote, “It had 
ever been the practice of the Cutcherry to receive the complaints from 
Europeans against the natives and from Fringy against a Fringy. Re- 
cords of the Cutcherry arc pregnant with instances of both kinds .’’ 9 10 
Thus his decreeing the suit of Sarah Shadow was in no way an infringe- 
ment of the powers of the Mayor’s Court. Holwell further pointed 
out that behind this citation was a secret des'.rc to strike at and subvert 
the jurisdiction of the Cutcherry in matters Meum Tuum, and humbly 
requested the President and Council to exercise their powers to stop 
all proceeding against him in the Mayor’s Court. 

This dispute over jurisdiction grew out of a mischief done 
by Attorney Dumbleton who drafted the bill for Sarah Shadow. He 
deliberately left out of the bill any reference to the decree passed by 
the Zemindar. For this he was severely reprimanded and was threatened 
with deportation to England. The judges of the Mayor’s Court, how- 
ever, in a letter to the Board took the plea that as an information had 
been lodged in that Court by the bill of comp T aint of Sarah Shadow, 
evidently it was the duty of the Court to take cognisance of it and to 
endeavour to give relief, if any to the plaintiff. They stated that they 
had no knowledge of the existence of such an officer as the Zemindar 
and maintained that in the absence of a properly constituted court apart 
from the Mayor’s Court, the latter was competent to take cognisance 
of all matters in Meum Tuum concerning all the inhabitants of the 

9 Bengal Past and Present, vol. X, pp. 123- 145. Letter* of Holwell and the 
Mayor’s Court. 

10 Ibid . 
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Town of Calcutta. This was the very travesty of truth, for the Court 
Cutcherry as a court of justice for the natives deriving its authority 
from the Moghul Government had been in existence for more than half 
a century. Their ignorance, the judges averred, wa s due to the fact 
that the Charter did not mention any such officer as the Zemindar. In 
other words, they refused to take judicial notice of anything that the 
Charter diet not refer to. 

The Mayor’s Court, however, acted irregularly in serving a citation 
upon the Zemindar. The Zemindar was amenable to the President and 
Council for all acts and omissions done by him in his judicial capacity. 
Granting that he exceeded hi*, power m taking cognisance of the case 
in dispute, the President and Council and not the Mayor's Court were 
the proper authority to judge whether the Zemindar had acted in excess 
of his power. The bill of complaint filed by Sarah Shadow, however, 
contained no reference to the decree passed by Holwell. On the con- 
trary the bi 1 was drafted in such a manner as to give the judges every 
reason to suppose that Holwell had extorted the articles from the com- 
plainant and they acted within their power in summoning Holwell to 
the court to deliver the same. Stuct compliance with the rules of pro- 
cedure, does not make the proceedings reguar, if circumstances bearing 
upon the case are ignored. The judges knew that Holwell held a res- 
ponsible post under the Company and were fully apprised of the fact 
that the suit had been decreed in the Court Cutcherry. The tenor of 
the letters written by the Mayor’s Court testifies to this. 11 The case 
ought to have been submitted to the President and Council. Most 
probably, the judges were not sure that their prayer would not go un- 
heeded. The case of Soodasubdoss was still fresh in their minds. 

The President and Council, in their letter to the Mayor’s Court, 

asserted that they were the proper persons whom the Mayor’s Court, 

ought to have informed about any dispute with the Zemindar and 
ordered that the citation be reea led and all further proceedings thereon 

be stopped. The Zemindar on the other hand was ordered not to take 

cognisance of suits between Europeans, Fringys and Armenians unless 
he was referred to as arbitrator by consent of both parties. 

it Bengal Past and Present, vol. X, pp. 123-145 — Mayor's Court Records 
published by Firminger. 
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The decision of the Board only touched a part of the question. It 
left much to be desired. It negatively gave the Mayor’s Court exclu- 
sive jurisdiction over Europeans, Armenians and Fringys by excepting 
them from the jurisdiction of the Zemindar. In respect of the suits 
between the natives and others, things were left as they were. Only the 
Zemindar’s jurisdiction in such cases was recognised. It was all very 
well to hope that the Zemindar and the judges of the Mayor’s Court 
would by mutual understanding and goodwill, amicably sett'e all dis- 
putes that might arise between them. But in view of the attitude of 
both the parties which was anything but friendly, the possibility of 
such a hope being materialised was remote. 

Further, the Board quite consistent with the opinion of the Court 
of Directors placed the Fringys as a class apart from the natives. The 
Court of Directors observed, “under the head Indian Natives we meant 
to include the several persons and sects (viz. Brahmins, Guzzerats, right 
and left Gentoos and Moors) in whose names the before mentioned 
petition had been presented, and we arc of opinion that the Mayor’s 
Court may hold plea in suits between any persons, though born in India 
who do not fall within this description.’’ 12 Accordingly it was stated 
at a consultation at Fort William 25th Sept. 1755, By Natives are 
undoubtedly meant Gentoos and Mussulmen who were excluded from 
application to the Mayor’s Court in dispute between themselves except 
by mutual consent and can therefore only obtain relief by complaint 
to the Zemindar or by arbitration of indifferent peop’e.” This was done 
notwithstanding the remark of Holwell, “By Fnngy I mean all the 
black Mustee Portuguese christians, residing in the settlement as 
a people distinct from the natural and proper subjects of Portugal and as 
a people who sprang originally from Hindus and Mussalmen and so by 
the Laws of Nations Canott by their conversion to Christianity be ex- 
cepted from their Allegiance to the Moghull. The logic of this argu- 
ment is irresistible. Indeed it is by no means clear, according to what 
juristic principles these Mustee Portuguese (Portuguese mestico meaning 
mixed) were relieved of their allegiance to the Moghul government and 
brought under the protection, of the Laws of England; and Sarah 
Shadow, a Cowra or Hurry by caste, springing from the lowest stratum 
of Hindu Society, was recognised as one among the Europeans and other 


12 Long — “Selections’* vol. I, No. 179. 
I.H.Q., MARCH, I95I 
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“Itenerants” simply because she had married in quick succession three 
Europeans, — one Gcripan and two British. The plea of ex-territoriality 
could be claimed in respect of the British and other Europeans but in 
no case, the Fringys who were originally subjects of the Moghul, could 
be exempted from their allegiance to the native government. The East 
India Company were deliberately trying to oust the jurisdiction of the 
native government over persons who resided within their settlements. 
In doing so, they created an anomalous position, for they were assuming 
a sovereignty that was legally vested in the Moghul. Hence it was 
extremely difficult to define the respective powers and jurisdictions of 
the prerogative courts and the Court of the Zemindar — a judicature 
which at least theoretically derived its authority from the Moghul. 

Apart from the judicial interests of the case, the dispute is notorious 
as it led to a grand contest between the Zemindar, the Council and the 
Mayor's Court at a time when the position of the Company in Bengal 
had considerably been weakened due to maladministration. We get a 
graphic account of the tussle in the letter of Mr. William Tookc where- 
in he wrote, “The dispute became extremely hott, and the Zemindar 
engaged the Council in his quarrell as judges of the power, the Com 
pany had thought proper to invest him with, for the increase of their 
revenues which caused many severe and reflecting letters to be wrote, 
on both sides and as no one could judge after that how far the Zemindar 
would extend his power it alarmed everyone; and Mr. Plaisted a mem- 
ber of the Court by being a little more plain and vigorous in standing 
up for the priviledge of his Court was aimed at by the Board as an 
example to the rest and was accordingly ordered to Europe by the first 
ship. The affair was soon after compromised by referring the whole 
to the Company.” 13 

It was indeed a bitter and acrimonious wrangling for power between 
the two courts wherein mutual hatred and jealousies coloured the views 
of both the parties. Almost everybody at Fort William was jealous of 
the unlimited powers wielded by the Zemindar and the judges of the 
Mayor’s Court were no exception. Already they were resentful at the 
loss of their power over the natives, and when they found that the 
Zemindar was exercising a jurisdiction that properly belonged to them, 

13 Hi,1 7^ Bcn g al in vol. I, p. 273-274. This William Tooke died 

sometime in March— *1757— Public Proceedings 1757 , p. 65. 
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they determined to put an end once for all to such an encroachment. 
The filing of the bill by Sarah Shadow gave them the opportunity and 
they pounced upon it, as it were, to teach the Zemindar a lesson. In 
their letter to the Court of Directors, they alluded to the fact that 
Holwell had threatened to destroy them with the help of the Board, and 
realising that the proceedings would appear irregular, they made a ridi- 
culous attempt to take shelter behind the charter. The absence of any 
reference to the decree passed by Holwell was the only point in their 
favour. Holwell’s case, however, was within the law; but he assumed 
a power that was strictly not his. 11 Since its inception the Court 
Cutcherry was mainly a court for the natives and if it tired suits between 
Europeans, Armenians and Fringys, it did that on sufferance. For, 
originally, it was the President and Council who took cognisance of 
cases concerning the servants of the Company and their dependants and 
this power was delegated to the Mayor’s Court by the Charter of 1726 
which constituted the President and Council a Court of Appeal. 
Holwell tried to solicit the sympathy and support of the Council by 
asserting that if the Mayor’s Court be not restrained from proceeding in 
an extra judicial manner against the Zemindar, the power and prestige 
of that officer would be injuriously affected resulting in a heavy loss for 
the Company in revenues. 

The Council, unlike the two disputants, never allowed itself to be 
a prey to vulgar emotions, except perhaps in the case of Bartholomew 
Plaisted whom they ordered to return to England by the first available 
ship. It might be that Plaisted ’s attitude was too unparliamentary to 
be tolerated. 15 The Council however did not pass any mandatory orders 
on the Zemindar. Probably commercial interests stood in the way. 
This shows that their attitude was not wholly impartial. 

Tarit K. Mukherji 


14 Public General Letters tfioni the Court of Directors 1 755- 1 75^* P* 143. 
The Directors observed that the proper method for Holwell was to appoint 

a guardian who might if necessary have brought a bill in the Mayor’s Court 
and Holwell and the party would then have made their defence. 

15 Narrative of the capture of Calcutta by William Tookc — Bengal in 
1756-1757, vol. I, p. 274. 



Economic Condition of India in 1774-77 

(from the Journal of Modave) 

The Count of Modave was one of those French adventurers of fortune 
who came to India as to a land of promise in the latter half of the 
1 8th century. The four years of his stay in India were a chequered period 
during which misfortune seems to have dogged his footsteps. Arriving 
at Bala sore in a royal ship called the Etoile on the 2nd October 1773 he 
spent 11 months in Bengal living for the most part in Chandcrnagore or 
in Calcutta. 1 He next proceeded m search of a career to Lucknow where 
he gained the favour of Shuja-ud-doulah but the sudden death of the 
Nawab blasted his hope and set him again on his wanderings. He re- 
commended himself to the kind attention of his brilliant compatriot 
Rene Madcc whom he met at Agra and it was as the protege of the 
latter that he received a warm welcome and warmer assurances from the 
Emperor of Delhi. Realising before long the hollowness of such assu- 
rances and pursued by jealous intrigues of some Frenchmen in the camp 
of Madec he resumed his adventurous journey, fraught with dangers and 
hardship, to the court of Bassalet Jang at Adorn where he was offered a 
huinb’e appointment at Rs. 600/- per month. He met his death at 
Masulipattam on the 2qth December 1777 as the result of a sudden ill- 
ness on his way to Pondicherry. 2 3 Besides a collection of his letters pre- 
served in the Archive of Pondicherry he left a remarkable “Journal of (his) 
voyage from Bengal to Delhi”' 1 giving a detailed account of his im- 
pressions and information about North India. A soldier by profession, 
his primary interest was military and political, but he has enriched his 
journal with an account of the commerce in his days, which even if it 
professes to be not very exhaustive, is much fuller and better informed 
than that of many similar memoirs. 

In Bengal, where Modave spent about a year, he is struck by the 
indolence of the people as their inherent quality. It was to him an in- 

1 Lcttef of Modave — No. 283 in the Archive of Pondicherry. 

2 Document No 289 in the Archive of Pondicherry. 

3 I have depended on the copy of this lengthy journal in the possession of 
the eminent historian Sir Jadunath Sarkar, as the original of this document 
exists in the Archive dc la France d’Oucre-Mer at Paris. 
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dubitable fact even if some explanation of this habit might be found 
in hot climate, the richness of soil exacting less labour and in the state 
of insecurity consequent on the prolonged absence of a strong government. 
The people however distinguished themselves in sedentary arts which 
demanded “a work more assiduous than painful.” He found this 
habitual idleness of the Bengalis illustrated also in their failure to im- 
prove upon the abundant gifts of nature. The Ganges offered greater 
natural advantages than the Nile; but unlike the Egyptians, the Bengalis 
had done little to augment its rich potentialities.” With the exception 
of a very limited number of canals indicated by extreme necessity, the 
people of Bengal have left things much as it pleased God to create 
them.” It also appeared very significant to Modave that throughout 
the whole stretch of the country he did not find almost any great work 
devoted to public utility “while the coast of Coromondal, which com- 
pared to Bengal is a miserable country, and the rest of India abounded 
in caravan serais , tanks excavated at enormous expense, temples and simi- 
lar religious or charitable establishments.” The French traveler was 
shocked at the smallness of size of the temples in Bengal and the bad 
taste displayed in their construction, but he was neverthe'ess profoundly 
impressed by the rites and ceremonies which appeared to him as more 
religious than what he had found anywhere else in India. The vihages 
and towns equally presented a depressing contrast to the real opulence 
of the country. One found all around him ugly mud-built houses with 
bamboo tops thatched with straw. Towns presented a few brick edifices 
but their number was extremely limited. 

Wars and internal revolution which had kept Bengal in turmoil for 
a century, had left their grim vestiges. The desolating effect was more 
felt in the region where the Europeans had been established. West- 
Bengal though less exposed to ravages of internal disturbances suffered 
from the raids of the Marhattas and pillages of petty Rajas but the res- 
pect which the English arms had recently inspired, had a salutary effect 
in restoring cultivation and manufactures to their original strength. The 
southern and the eastern portions of the country had suffered least from 
past disturbances and Dacca still produced the finest and largest amount 
of muslin. 

Bengal (comprising Behar) was extremely rich in natural products, 
and had an incredibly large number of factories for the production of 
silk and muslim. “Part of India subsisted on this beautiful country 
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from which it imported rice, oil, butter, sugar and other necessary pro- 
visions. Bengal imported from the rest of India salt and cotton, for 
which the demand was always steady and prodigious.” 

The trade of Bengal was not confined to India alone. It was still 
the centre of the largest amount of commerce in Asia. “All the Euro- 
pean nations trading in India visit the Ganges. Even the Spaniards 
from the Philippines and the Portuguese of Macao and Goa, send every 
year a few petty ship to Ca’cutta. It is towards the end of October that 
almost all the trading vessels are assembled in the Ganges and the greatest 
proportion is anchored at Calcutta.” It was difficult to thread one’s way 
without danger through the “forest of boats,” numbering at least 500 
which cumbered the access to the ‘Ghats* at Calcutta. A very small 
number of these was bound for Europe and these did not cover any very 
appreciate portion of the commerce of Bengal. The largest outlet for 
the commerce of Bengal lay along the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf. 
‘Rice, sugar, confectioneries, and a large quantity of edibles are carried 
to Bassora, with c‘oth and muslin which arc sent as far as Syria & Meso- 
potamia. Arabia, Egypt and the two parts of Turkey received by the 
Red Sea an incredible quantity of muslin and other textiles manufactured 
in Bengal.” “In exchange, Bengal imported various commodities for the 
need of her inhabitants as well as for manufacture. For her people she 
had the need of importing cotton thread which came from the Coro- 
mandel coast and from Orissa. But she did not consume the entire 
quantity she imported. The inhabitants of the hilly regions to the north, 
cast and west came to buy these things at Patna, so that this foreign 
commodity proved profitable for the internal trade of Bengal. Besides, 
cotton was imported to Bengal by way of Surat and from the Malabar 
coast and however large the quantity of this import, it was always sure 
of a ready market.” 

Silk also constituted an item of no mean significance in the trade of 
Bengal, though it was neither very good in quality nor very abundant in 
its supply. Some silk stuff was produced at Cassimbazar but the major 
part of the produce was transported in bales to Europe in English, French 
or Dutch vessel or to Japan in Dutch vessels only. 

The bulk of Bengal trade was constituted of saltpetre, opium herbs 
for dyeing and above all, its far famed muslin. Of these saltpetre, 
which was of the finest quality known to the Europeans, and opium were 
drawn from Patna and its neighbourhood. 
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Bengal rice was, in the opinion of Modave, the finest in India and 
was sent to remote places. The upper regions produced wheat suffi- 
ciently in excess to supply the needs of the Europeans in the Coromandel 
coast. The famine of 1770 which was due partly to an unlimited export 
of foodstuff is estimated to have cost 2 million lives and in 
Modave still came across skulls and human remains scattered here and 
there. 

Next to Calcutta which was the grandest entrepot of commerce, was 
Patna, noted for its trade in saltpetre and opium. It had also a great 
market where the merchandises of Europe were brought by people of 
the North coming by boat along the Gandak. Proceeding on 
his journey from Patna to Persia, Modave found the cultivation 
of cotton, mustard, tea, palma christi, pea, beans, small grains 
and a variety of shrub which in the Isle de France was called 
Arnbervat. Cattle also was numerous and he was struck with a singular 
phenomenon that all the cows and bulls he came across were of ex- 
tremely white colour. At Sultanpur the fields were well cultivated with 
indigo, sugarcane “arnbervat” and all forms of grain. At Tehaora he 
noted an abundance of cattle, particularly pigs. The place was also noted 
for the manufacture of a form of cloth which was highly esteemed in 
Bengal. At Faizabad, the foreign traveller is amused to find the streets 
converted to stables in the night where cows, buffaloes, elephants and 
camels were tied up pell-mell. The market displayed variety of pro- 
ducts — cloth, white and of various colours, carpets, pottery, grains, meat, 
fruits and fodder for camels. Lucknow also had an extensive trade in 
fine clothes which were in demand in Bengal and in sugar which was 
locally produced in large quantity. This sugar was as wlute and refined 
as that found in the French islands in America but it lacked similar 
fragrance. Agra and Delhi had fallen away considerably from their 
old importance in trade as a result of the decline in the grandeur of the 
Moghul court. But still in both the towns were manufactured rich 
stuff woven with gold and silver threads, and white and dyed clothes. 
Agra was also noted for its manufacture of arms like swords, lances, 
tips of arrows, coat of mail, helmets and military harness composed of 
small chains of steel very artistically interlinked. The art of incrusting 
precious stones on gold, silver or alabaster was still practised in Agra 
with marvellous skill. 

Besides, Agra was rich also in natural products. Its indigo was re- 
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puted as the best in the world. It produced various plants used for 
dyeing, and also cotton in sufficient quantity to be exported after having 
met the needs of local manufacture. Agra sugar was as refined as that 
of Lucknow; saltpetre was found in abundance and was used for gun- 
powder as well as for cooling “Sherbats.” The fragrant rice of Agra 
was held in high esteem because of its scanty supply. Wheat, grains 
and “Ambcrvats” were produced abundantly. In old days when Delhi 
still retained its imperial splendour it had brisk trade with the west and 
the east. From Surat were imported all forms of stuff on which gold, 
and silver threads could be woven, rugs and other products of Europe 
and coffee from Arabia. It took. 46 days for the transport of merchan- 
dises on camels or on carts. Transport charges were much lower from 
Bengal, because of the riparian routes provided by the Ganges and the 
Jamuna. From Bengal were imported besides the products of Benga., 
the merchandises of Europe, silk from Ghina, spices from Kfalacca, 
cinnamon from Ceylon, and textiles from the Coromandel and Orissa 
coasts. Surat had direct trade relations with Bengal by sea. it derived 
large profit from the virtual monopoly of the transport of Muslim pil 
grims to Jedda. The population of Surat during its days of opulence 
is estimated to have been 12 lacs. Modave found that in his times 
Guzerat had partially revived its commerce which had been previously 
in decline. It produced silk and cotton stuff mixed with gold and silver 
threads and various other products which were in great demand by the 
Persians, Arabs, and the Turks of Asia Minor. Along the Persian 
coast the peaceful Guzerati merchant was a familiar figure and was 
commonly called “Banian.” Modave also encountered merchants from 
Guzerat all over India, particularly in the Coromandel coast and in 
Bengal. 

Kashmir was celebrated for its shawls which were sold in India at a 
price ranging between Rs. 25 and Rs. 200/- “Nothing can be compared 
with these in fineness and beauty and we have nothing of European 
manufacture to equal them.” Kashmir also sent a large quantity of 
fruits and some form of rugs which seemed thick at sight but which 
was very soft and yielding to the touch like finely manufactured beaver 
caps. 

Beside a regional account of trade, the Journal also records some 
interesting observations on several items of trade and incidental topics. 
Thus we are told that India’s trade with the Northern countries con- 
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sisted chiefly in fresh and dried fruits, horses, camels, sheep and wool. 
Fresh fruits such as grapes, pomegranate and pears came from Kabul 
and Kashmir. Pistachios were consumed all the year round, and came 
for the most part from Persia, though a smaller species of the same was 
imported from Kabul. India also imported plums, apricots, walnuts 
and grapes. 

Melons came from Persia and Samarkhand and the Persian variety 
could be conserved for 5 or 6 months. 

The Kabul merchants brought their merchandise in carefully packed 
boxes on camels and arrived in Delhi at the beginning of winter. They 
came as far as Faizabad. 

A limited number of sheep were brought from Khorasan and Kabul 
but the transport was difficult because of the worms which attacked their 
enormous tails. 

Horse formed an important object of trade and was imported from 
Persia, Turkistan, Kandahar and Samarkhand. The Turkish horses were 
of heavy built and capable of bearing fatigue, while the Persian variety 
was noted for its charming figure. The two types of horses both cost 
Rs. 300 to Rs. 400 /-. In Lahore there were studs for breeding a mixed 
type combining the qualities of both. There was a variety of horse in 
common use called “Tetau” and it cost something between Rs, 15/- 
and Rs. 50/ \ The camels also were sold in India and the best variety 
came from Persia and Tata-Bakar where they were so abundant that 
they coil’d be bought at Rs. 25 /- only. 

Salt was neither dear nor rare though most parts of India were away 
from the sea. India had besides her own saltmines. A thing which 
surprised the French traveller exceedingly was that inspite of having a 
large supply of grapes, India did not manufacture any wine. The 
Madeira wine used to be imported before by way of Surat by English 
and Dutch merchants. A local variety of wine known as Arrack was 
manufactured with sugar alcohol. It was pungent and had a very bad 
taste. It was largely consumed by the lower classes “whose drunkenness 
contrasted with the natural sobriety of the nation.” Tobacco was very 
much popular and “men, women and children smoked from morning 
till night.” The habit of taking opium must have been *a besetting 
vice, for Moaave visited “hardly a town of some importance which had 
not around it a poppy field for supplying the inhabitants with the much 
prized commodity.** 


I.H.Q., MARCH, 1951 
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An ugly feature of India’s trade was the widely prevalent traffic in 
women in big towns. In Delhi and certain other great cities there were 
depots where one had a large choice of these unfortunate victims of Mus- 
lim incontinence. The bargain was completed by filing up certain 
papers with the po ice. The virginity of a girl was sometimes sold by 
her mother 3 or 4 years in advance. 7 hese girls were procured mostly 
from Delhi and its environs and the rest were drawn from Kashmir, 
Multan, and the Punjab. ’ “Merchants dealt with this human commo- 
dity as complacently as they sold tobacco or slippers.” 

The decline in the magnificence of the Delhi Court was reflected 
in the deplorable state of neglect in which the roads had fallen. Delhi 
had been previously the centre where the arterial roads of trade con- 
verged. But in the days of Modavc these roads were hardly maintained. 
They presented an appearance of being traced out by the crowd o£ 
travellers rather than being kept up by the care of the Government. 
Of the grand imperial road which Akbar had constructed from Agra 
to Delhi and extended later to Lahore, the portion between 
Agra and Delhi had ceased to exist, and Modave doubted if 
the portion between Delhi and Lahore still remained. Such roads 
as still remained were infested with brigands and swindlers. Brigands 
ranged themselves in band^ on foot or on horseback to raise their 
black-mailing levies on travellers and sometimes on a whole village. 
Modave had the misfortune of encountering both these types. The 
swindlers used to slip by night into a caravan or even into tents and 
then made off with whatever they could lay hands on. The respect 
inspired by the European arms procured larger immunity to European 
travellers. Indian merchants always preferred to fol ow the train of the 
European for better security. During his first voyage to Delhi, 
Modave’s slender troupe swel.ed in this way to a caravan of 400 to 500 
in two days, and these importunate companions fol owed him assiduously 
till they were in sight of De hi, when this group melted away uncere- 
moniously without even exchanging a courtesy with Modavc. 

Indigenuous banking was well organised by the Scwcars whose acti- 
vity embraced a variety of transactions. They undertook the transport 
of commodities from any part of India to another, and inspite of the 
insecurity of the roads, “they arranged for the sending of goods 
wherever required, with absolute safety.” Only in the case of the 
transport of camels and elephants they showed some reluctance; but with 
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these two exceptions, they dealt with everything else with great facility. 
Insurance, particularly against accidents of voyage, was within the pur- 
view of the ‘Sowcars.’ Money lending was carried on “as a monstrous 
form of usury which was, in a way, natural in India” and the minimum 
rate of interest was 24% per annum. This exorbitant rate was partly 
the result of the rapacity of administrative officers, to which the bankers 
were constantly exposed. This rapacity, it may be noted in passing, 
was in Modave’s view, a general characteristic of Moslem administra- 
tion, while “the subjects of the Hindu princes were in many respects 
in happier or at least more supportable condition.” Most of the bankers 
were Hindus and though big Muslim merchants were not unknown; 
their number was so limited “that one can say that banking and com- 
merce arc in the hands of the Hindus.” 

R. C. Mitra 



Ohitor and Ala-ud-Din KhaLji 

On Rawal Samar Singh’s death in 1302 A.D., his son Ratan Singh 1 
became the ruler of Mewar then regarded as the premier state 
of Rajputana. Its capital Chitor, strongly fortified by nature, was re- 
garded as impregnable and the poetical prestjge of the kingdom was 
fully recognised by the Delhi monarchs who considered it to be a source 
of danger to the young Muslim empire. 2 Very early ah other van- 
quished Rajput clans fully respected and appreciated the valour and 
sacrifice that the Mewar princes dispayed in maintaining themselves 
against the repeated attacks of the Sultans and styled them as f Hindua - 
Sura]' Under its brave defenders like Jaitra Singh and Samar Singh the 
kingdom continued to grow in power and prestige till we pass over to 
another grand event in the vicissitudes of this house in the year 1303 
A.D. when the capital city' Chitor, ‘the repository’ of all that w r as pre- 
cious yet untouched, was stormed, sacked and treated with remorseless 
barbarity by Khalji Sultan Ala-uti-din of Delhi. 

1. Traditional Story about Padmmt 

The history of this fateful year has become very complicated because 
of its associations with many stories of heroism and tragedy, more of 
romance than of history that cluster around it. There exist no contem- 
porary or later reliable Rajput records to throw clear light on the details 
of this great event and much of the information continued to be pre- 
served only through oral traditions and folk songs. The story as has 
generally been believed in Rajputana runs that Ratan Singh married 
Padmini a Cauhan princess of incomparable beauty and talents. Ala- 
ucl-din Khalji having heard of the charms of this princes and lured to 

1 The old controversy about the identification of Rawal Ratan Singh who 
is mentioned as Bhim Singh by Tod and many other writers has been discussed 
threadbare ftom all points of view. Col. Tod is mistaken in taking die famous 
Padmini to be the consort of Bhirn Singh or even in holding Rana Laxman 
Singh as the ruler of Mewar, who in fact was Rawal Ratan Singh’s Samant 
(feudal chief) at Sisoda and one of the principal defenders of Chitor on the eve 
of Ala-ud-din’s siege thereof. See Kumbhalgarh Prasasti, vs . 176-180. 

2 Amir Khusru, die court chronicler of Ala-ud-din writes in his work ‘Dcwal 
Rani’: — “There (at Chitor) also was a Rai with a large aimy, who to speak the 
tiuth, was the most exalted of all the Hindu rulers.” 
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Chitor both by his lust for conquest and pining for Padmini laid siege to 
it. The Rajputs bravely defended themselves and the Sa tan wearied at 
length with a long and fruitless siege opened negotiations requesting that 
he might be permitted for once to see fair Padmini only through the 
medium of a mirror. His request being granted, Ala-tid-din entered the 
fort, satisfied his desire and left the p’ace. The Raja, who out of 
courtesy came to see him off beyond the gates, was betrayed into capti- 
\ity and was offered his freedom on the ransom of his beautiful queen. No 
greater challenge to the Rajput honour could have been given. But the 
resourcefulness of the Rani and the bravery of her relations, Gera and 
Badal, came to the rescue. The Rajputs, by going near the place of 
Raja’s confinement in the Muslim camp under the pretext of being the 
maidens of Padmim’s train, managed to free him. Ratan Singh escaped 
on a horse and returned to Chitor, while his warriors including Gora 
and Badal covered his retreat. After a desperate fight the few of the 
Rajputs succeeded in regaining the fortress. The losses of Ala-ud-din 
in this were so great that in despair he raised the siege. This was the 
occasion to which the Hindu historians a’lude when they say that Chitor 
was once half sacked; for, although it was not actually taken, the flower 
of Rajput chivalry perished. The Sultan thus baffled, ordered for another 
attack and a genera’ massacre of the Hindus. The place was held out 
for about six months, Rawal Ratan was slain and the defeat became 
inevitable. The Sultan raised a semi detached hill Chitori by artificial 
means ‘commencing with a piece of copper for every basket full of earth 
and at length ending with a piece of gold’ and from that point stormed 
the fort. A legend represents Rana Laxman Singh to continue the de- 
fence operations for some days more ti l he fell fighting along with seven 
of his brave sons. The fort was at last captured though Padmini, along 
with other women, inside, perished in fire performing the usual rite of 
Jauhar which preceded the last desperate efforts of the defenders to repel 
the invaders." 

None of the Rajput and Muhammadan writers of the 14th and 15th 
centuries refer to Padmini and Sultan’s lust for her or to Raja’s trea- 
cherous arrest and rescue by that horse of Troy type device. Nor do 
they say anything about the second siege and the Jauhar. This has led 
the modern writers 1 to reject the who'e of the traditional story about 

3 Tod: Armais & Anti, of Rajasthan , vol. I, p. 304-11; Rnm Nath Rutnu . 
hihas Rajasthan (Hindi); Ojha: Hist . of Rajfutana , vol. 2, pp. 486-95. 
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Padmini as ‘a myth of allegorical nature and a literary concoction’ set 
afloat for the first time by Malik Muhammad Jayasi, a Padmavat poet of 
the 1 6 th century m his epic the ‘Padmavat. They believe that the story 
of Jayasi which is an admixture of romance, adventure and tragedy ending 
with the self immolation of the queen has been taken as authentic by most 
of the later historian inc’uding Ferishta,® Abul Fazl 4 5 6 7 and Hajib- 
uddabir 8 9 as well as by Col. Tod*'* who have only incorporated with litt’c 
variations the same story in its fictitious minuteness in their accounts of 
famous Padmini and hence the tradition deserves no credence. 

2. Ala-ud-din s aim m attacking Chitor 

It will, therefore, be far more incorrect to believe on the basis of 
these works and ] egends that Ala-ud-din’s chief aim in invading Mewar 
was to obtain possession of Padmini, the peerless beauty for his own 
harem. Before judging things about him one should not forget that 
Ala-ud-din by nature was a cruel and implacable despot, an ambitious 
realist and an imperialist of the first order, who c’early analysed the 
dangers and diffic id ti.es of his time and throughout his reign he was busy 
guarding against them. To a strong ruler as Aland din an independent 
Rajputana in the verv neighbourhood of Delhi threatening the 
very existence of the Muslim empire was always an eye sore. For such 
a mighty conqueror of the whole of India, Mewar coil’d not be an 
exception. The Rajputs, next to the Mongols, were his formidable 
enemies and it was but natural for the Sultan to take up arms against 
them in order to put an end to their political powers. With a view to 
annex ng the independent Hindu kingdom of the country, he directed all his 
expeditions whether on Rajputana, on Giyat or into the Deccan. Thus 

4 Ojha: Hist . of R^asthan, vol. II, p. 405; Mr. Haldai : JA., vol. 59 
pp. 235-39; K. S. Lai: Nagpur University Hist. S. Bulletin No. 1 Oct. 1946. 
Most cf the modern writers on Indian History doubt the authenticity of this 
traditional story. 

5 Padmavat cd. by Pt. Ramcandar Sukla, N. P. Publication. 

6 Briggs Verishta, vol. 1 , pp. 362-63. Lucknow text p. 115; Briggs transla- 
tion is defective at a number of places. Dr. Habib’s rendering of it in ‘Cam- 
paigns of Ala-ud-din Khalji’ is more rehab 1 e. 

7 Ain-i-Akbari (Jarrett’s Trans.) vol. II, p. 269. 

8 Hajibuddabir : Zafar ul Walih bi Muzaffar Alih: (Ross & Denison) 

London. 

9 ^od: Annals & Anti, of Rajasthan , vol. I, pp. 304-11. 
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the invasion of Chitor can also be accounted for by Ala ud-din’s eager- 
ness to play the cruel game of war with the Guhilots who stood in his way 
to the conquest of the Deccan and who had aVeady challenged the imperial 
armies in 1299 A.D. when Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Shah passed through 
this region on their way to Gujr.it. It was, therefore, not due to the 
Su tan’s infatuation for Padmini, but for these political reasons primarily 
that Ala- ud-din, after the fall of Ranthambhor, determined to conquer 
Mcwar. It is for this reason most probably that all the Persian works 10 
composed prior to Jayasi are quite silent about the whole of the Padmini 
affair and attach no other motives but political to this expedition of the 
Sultan on Chitor. They all dispose of the account of this invasion in a 
few lines agreeing unanimously that the Raja fled but afterwards surren- 
dered and the government of Chitor was bestowed upon his son prince 
Khizar Khan. These contain not a sing e reference to Padmini or to 
Raja’s treacherous arrest and his romantic escape. Nor do they refer to 
the second siege and Jauhar so commonly referred to by the later bardic 
annals and so popularly believed and talked of in Rajputana. 

3. The surrender oj Chitor : according to Amir Khusiu 

Just a few months after his accession to the throne of Mewar, Rawai 
Ratan Singh had to face this great calamity in which was involved the 
question of his own life and the honour and prestige of his house. 
“On Monday, the 8th Jamaduis Sam, 702 A.H.,” writes Hazarat Amir 
Khusru in Khazain-ul-V utuh , “the conqueror of the world resolved on the 
conquest of Chitor, ordered his high-sounding drums to be beaten. The 

crescent banner was moved forward from Delhi and the sound of 

the arum reached the bowl of the sky and conveyed to it the good 
news of the Emperor’s determination. Finally, the confines of Chitor 
were reached. The Imperial pavilion of which the c’ouds may be con- 
sidered the lining, was pitched up in that territory between two rivers, 
rcnacred fordable by the dust raised by the feet of the troops. The 
two wings of the army were ordered to pitch their tents one after the 

other on the two sides of the fort. 

10 Amir Khusru: Tankh-,-Alai (li.D. vol. Ill, p. l^llY Khazain^iUuh 
(Dr. Habib's Trans, pp. 47-49- Zia Earani : Tartkb-i-Ftrozshahi (E.D. vol. 3 

P n 9 Habib: Trans, of Khazain^l-Fumh 3 p. 47. The Julian equivalent is 28th 
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This passage from Khusru's work provides the exact date of Sultan's 
march from Delhi to Chitor but he had not given the details of his 
route 1 J and the number of his troops IJ and these two questions, therefore, 
admit of no easy solution. 

The army having surrounded the fort on two sides, fighting commenc- 
ed. Khazain-ul-b utiih informs, ‘Tor two months the Hood of the swords 
went up to the wa.st of the hill but could not rise any higher. Wonder- 
ful was the fort, which even hail stones were unable to strike ! For if 
the flood itself rushes from the summit, it will take a fu 1 day to reach 
the foot of the lull.” These wordings clearly declare that for two months 
the assault (swords m hundj proved of no avail and the Sultan practically 
attained no success because the strong walls and the height of the lull 
maue the citadc. quite impregnable. But still it lay in Ala-ud-din s 
power to knock down the fort with lus ‘Maghrabis’ or the war engines 
though he reftained from the step of destroying the fortifications, for he 
wanted to capture the fort intact. At last being foiled in his preli- 

January 1303* ft was Monday — Sec S. H. Hodivala: Studies in lnclo-Alttshm 
History . p. 250. 

12 Most probably the lmpciial tioops for the bin stages ol its muich followed 
the icad going thiough the legions of Bharatpur and Biana or that leading to 
Dholpur via Ague Matting horn Dholpur instead of going furthci south-east 
on the same road used foi the Deccan expeditions, they must have taken the 
road which these days forms die tact of die lailway line joining Biana with 
Swai Madhoptu, i.e. Ranthambhor which fort the Sultan con quci cd in 1302. 
Pi am Ranthambhoi , a few days ma. ch along the couisc of nvci Chambal bi ought 
them to Bundi and thence u> Mandaigarh, the conquest of the foit is also locally 
attnbutcd to the Sultan. Prom here the confines of Chitor wcic 1 cached aftei 
a few days match. Tins lotite, the sho test one for Clutoi and involving the 
crossing of river Chambal only at 011c point must ln»ve been p. cl erred to all 
others. 

13 On die hasi > of some vague data supplied by Afif and others it van be 
infer led that in no mal times the Sultan of the 14th ccutuiy used to keep at 
least one lac of cavahy directly under then command musteied and paid by 
Ariz’s office whereas the nobles of the empire maintained their contingents 
separately and were obliged to join the imperial to*. ees whenever so duectcd by 
the Sultan. Presuming that Ala-ud-din introduced his military reforms after the 
year 1303 A.D. and made a considerable increase in Ins standing atmy as well 
as making* provisions that a, vast number of it must have been stat.oned on the 
North-West Frontier to check the Mongols, it can be held that on this ex- 
pedition to Chitor the Sultan’s personal army and that of his subordinate nobles 
could in no case be less than fifty to sixty thousand horses and a number of 
infantry and elephants in all about a lac of troops. 
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mjnaty attacks, he took recourse to the device of bombarding the walls 
by the strokes of the ‘maghrabi’ stone. The Khazain-ul-Futuh further 
informs, “On a hill, named Chatarwari, the emperor raised his white 
canopy every day like the sun and as is the custom of rulers, attended 
to the administration of the army. He ordered the eastern Wrestlers 
(Pahalwans) to draw the western (maghrabis). Other warriors began to 
place heavy stones in the ‘arm’ (Palla) of the maghrabis 11 

The above lines are quite in conformity with the tradition prevalent 
in Rajputana that expresses Ala ud-din’s determination to raise a huge 
pile of earth on the hillock Chittori, read as Chatarwari in Khazain-ul- 
Futuh , so that his destructive engines of war (the Maghrabi) might hurl 
their message of death into the doomed city. As he was immensely 
rich, he could afford to pay in gold for every basket brought to raise the 
pile. During the whole of the long and hot season swarms of labourers 
carried an endless succession of baskets of earth to the chosen spot; and 
little by little the pile rose higher and higher till at last it overteps the 
rocky ramparts of the fort. This sand hill raised by the Sultan’s men is 
still pointed out to the visitors of the place at the southern end by the 
name of ‘Mor Magari.* 

It was during these very days that it came to the Sultan’s ears that 
among Raja’s women there was one Padmini, a lady exceedingly fair, 
and he became anxious to possess her for himself. It is of course true 
that purely political considerations goaded the emperor to undertake this 
expedition on Chitor and while at Delhi he might not have heard any- 
thing about Padmini prior to this moment; but that in the course of 
the siege he heard about Padmini ’s beauty and wished to obtain her is a 
truth. That such a lust was not altogether strange or new in his 
character is obvious from the fact that even on a previous occasion after 
the conquest of Gujrat when Karan Baghela s consort Kamalavati was 
captured, the Sultan admitted her into his seraglio. And again after 
some time when her daughter Dawal Devi also fell into the Muslim 
hands, she was married to prince Khizar Khan. Thus it should not at 
all surprise one to find the Sultan restless somehow to possess Padmini, 
the renowned beauty. Though Amir Khusru, who was present on the 
very scene of action, has not made any direct mention of' Padmini or 
of Sultan’s lust for her, in Khazain-ptl-F Utah yet the following lines of 

14 Habib: The Campaigns of Ala-tul-dm KbaJji, p. 48. 

MARCH, 1951 8 
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his and the allusion used by him therein contain a veiled but clear 
hint to this fact. He writes, 4 ‘The army of Soloman dealt strokes 
like those of David, on the fort that reminded them of Seba. On 
Monday, 11, Muharram A.H. 703, 15 the Solomon of the age, seated on 
his aerial throne, went into the fort, to which birds were unab’e to fly. 
The servant (Amir Khusru), who is the bird of the Solomon, was also 
with him. They cried, ‘Hudhud! Hudhud!’ repeated y. But I would 
not return, for I feared Sultan’s wrath in case he inquired, ‘How is it 
I see not Hudhud, or is he among the absentees?’ And what would be 
my excuse for my absence if he asked, ‘Bring to me a clear plea?’ If 
the emperor says in lvs anger, ‘I wi 1 chastise him, how can the poor 
bird have strength enough to bear it?” 

This refers to the well known story in the Quran 16 in which 
‘Hudhud’ is the bird that brings news of Balquis, Queen of Seba to 
Solomon, the king of the Jews who lured by the talents and beauty of 
the queen, attacked her land. It leaves no reasonable doubt to assert, 
as the learned translator of the work also remarks in the footnote that ‘the 
famous Padnuni is apparently responsible for the al'usion to Solomon’s 
Seba.’ The very spirit of this passage reveals to a critical reader the 
underlying motive of the author who, with all his limitations, is anxious 
to leave some definite hint for the fact that Padmini’s beauty and name 
did attract the attention of the Sultan who in his eagerness to capture 
her made like Solomon s for the queen of Seba, a vigorous attack on the 
foit. This contemporary, through veiled reference to Padnuni, leaves 
no ground for disbelieving the bardic accounts of the famous Padmini 
which though exaggerated at points are fully corroborated in Amir 
Khusru s lines quoted above. Modern scholars, therefore, are not correct 
when they reject or even doubt these traditional facts about Padmini and 
the Sultan’s lust for her. In fact Jayasi’s tale of Padmavat and Ferishta’s 
account of Padmini, though fabricated and imaginary at places, which arc 
based on some old traditions built on real facts to a great extent are 
confirmed when an accurate official chronicler like Amir Khusru 

15 Muharram 703 A.H. (Hisabi) correspond to Sunday 25th August 1303 
A.D. Khusru seems to have again given the Ruyyat date, and if Monday is 
right, the exact Julian correspondence must be 26th August 1303. (See S. H. 
Hodivala: Studies in Indo-Muslim Hist., p. 250). 

16 Quran , chapt. XXVII, Sec. 2. 
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knowingly compares Ala aid-din with Solomon and refers to the queen of 
Seba in his description of this invasion which cannot be bereft of some 
meaning and significance. It may not even be too much to say that Malik 
Muhammad Jayasi must have got the bases for writing his great allegorico- 
historical poem ‘Padmavat’ in 1540 A.D. from Amir Khusru’s writings 
in Khazain-nl-F Mtuh which he seems to have read and made use 
of in framing the plot of his story in which also the ‘Parrot* plays an 
important role like the ‘Hudhud’ of Amir Khusru’s allusion. 

In the meanwhile the defenders were not idle and the Rai rushed out 
of the gate to resist the Mus'im onrush but while fighting, he fell intv) 
the hands of the enemy who detained him in the camp. The exact 
wordings for this in Khazain-nl-Futuh arc, “It was the rainy season when 
the c’oud of the ruler of land and sea appeared on the summit of this 
high hill. The Rai struck with lightning of the emperor’s wrath and 
burnt from hand to foot, sprang out of the stone gate as fire springs out 
of stone, he threw himself into the water and flew towards the imperial 

pavilion, thus protecting himse’f from the lightening of the sword , 

Surety he would not have been safe from the lightening of the arrow 
and the sword, if he had not come, to the door of the royal pavihon.” 
In Tarikh-i-Alai , his other work, Khusru says, “The Raja fled but after- 
wards surrendered himself.” This makes one quite certain that Ratan 
Singh came out of the gate to fight the invaders was somehow over- 
powered and imprisoned in one of the tents of the royal camp on the 
plain below. 

The Rajput version of the story says that in arresting the Raja, 
Ala-ud-din took recourse to treachery. Posing to stop all hostility, he 
along with a few followers went inside the fort for negotiations and 
the brave Rajputs, true and frank in their dealings, entertained the royal 
guest. The Raja, suspecting no evil intentions, came to see him off out 
of the gates with little precautions where the Sultan’s men im ambush 
attacked him and succeeded in capturing him. Amir Khusru’s lines 
give no direct support to this part of the story but two of his sentences 

quoted above, namely, “ the Solomon of the age (i.e. Ala-ud-din) 

seated on his aerial throne went into the fort, to which birds were unab’e 
to fly. The servant (Amir Khusru) was also with him;” and the second, 
“It was the rainy season when the white cloud of the ruler of land and 
sea appeared on the summmit of the high hill,” both written even be- 
fore his mentioning the fight with the Rai and his defeat and surrender 
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arrest, make one feel that the Sultan went inside the fort with Amir 
Khusru and others and on return treacherously arrested the Rai, which 
facts Khusru expresses in his own way in the above sentences. He 
seems to be knowingly turning his eyes from these facts for fear of the 
Sultan who would not have liked the mention of the treachery employed 
by him. Perhaps, Khusru intentionally gave the date of the final con- 
quest of Chitor (u Muharram, 703 A.H.) here so that the Sultan might 
not detect the reality behind the lines of the author. But for these 
deve'opments in the course of the siege Raja’s arrest made so easily without 
much fighting otherwise remains unaccounted for. Such treacherous 
tactics have also been attributed to him by the writers of the past (see 
Hamir Mahakavya) in his conquest of Ranthambhor which fort he could 
capture by bribing some of Hamir Cauhan’s officials. 

These historic facts, handed over from generation to generation about 
Sultan’s gomg inside the fort and his arresting the Raja treacherously pro- 
vided Jayasi with an opportunity to stretch his imagination to the extent 
of fabricating that part of his ta’e which deals with the Sultan’s enter- 
tainment inside the fort and seeing Padmini accidentally through the 
medium of mirror and of carrying the Raja as prisoner to Delhi where 
he remained confined for many years. These imaginary details made 
current by Jayasi’s ‘Padmavat’ afterwards, were taken as true and it was 
presumed that the avowed aim of Sultan’s visit to the fort was to have for 
once the vision of the fair Padmini for which the Rajputs agreed as a 
condition of his retreat from Chitor. Col. Tod and Abul Fazl in Akbar 
Namah , though not in Ain-t-Akbari, maintain that the Raja and his men 
intentionally arranged so to gratify the wish of the Sultan. But ‘how 
could the Rajputs brook this indelible stain upon their national honour’ 
is a thing to be explained. Moreover, Ferishta, who had taken his facts 
more from oral tradition than from Jayasi’s tale is altogether silent on this 
mirror episode, nor do the bards refer to it. Hence it is most reasonable 
to assert that this incident was purely a creation of Jayasi, who purposely 
added it to create an occasion for him to depict his philosophical notions 
about the vision of God invoked by the Sufis as the ‘Beloved.’ 

It is ftiost probable to hold that having got assurances of friendship 
from the Sultan, the Rajputs, chivalrous and generous in extreme might 
not have objected to his paying a complementary visit to the fort for 
friendly negotiations. Otherwise neither the Rajputs could have ever 
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agreed to the Sultan’s unnatural demand of showing the Rani nor would 
the Sultan have dared to risk his own person by going inside the fort 
thinly guarded especially on such an offending and insulting mission for 
the Rajputs. 

The mirror episode, therefore, is purely Jayasi’s concoction; the 
rest of the story about Raja’s arrest in that treacherous manner and im- 
prisonment in the royal camp on the p am below, of course not in Delhi, 
is worthy of all credence. Jayasi utilized the memories of these historical 
facts in his own poetic fashion. 

Anyway, the Raja’s arrest and detention in the Muslim camp caused 
despair to reign in Chitor. The local annals further say that in the 
absence of the Raja the charge of the defence operations was assumed by 
Laxman Singh, the Ran a of Si soda and head of the younger branch of 
the Mcwar Guhilots. He along with his brave and grown up sons and 
other Rajput warriors considered no sacrifice and risk beyond their capa- 
bilities to save the land of their birth and somehow jto free their 
chief, whose release was made condit.onal to Padmini’s surrender. The 
situation was debated and at last the plan of sending to the imperial 
camp armed men in curtained litters 1600 (or 700 according to other 
versions) in number as fema’c companions of the Ram was conceived 
and worked upon. Under the cover of making a parting interview with 
the Raja, the Rajputs managed for his escape on a fleet horse reserved 
for the purpose. Ratan Singh was able to ascend the fort at whose outer 
gate the host of Ala-ud-din, who ordered the pursuit, were encountered. 
The Rajput warriors including Gora and his twelve year old nephew 
Badal animated by the sentiments of their chief’s deliverance and the 
queen’s honour devoted themselves to destruction. The bravery of Gora 
and Badal, the two Cauhan chiefs on this occasion, the wounded Badal’s 
sp rited conversation with his aunt on the uncle’s glorious end in the 
fight and her performing Sati after her lord — are topics that have been 
preserved and immortalised by the bards in their prose and poetic com- 
positions. These could not have been all based upon Jayasi’s work a 
very late composition so much as on the traditional facts from which even 
Jayasi himself borrowed for his great epic. It is really difficult to» reject the 
incident of Raja’s liberation in that romantic manner as purely of Jayasi’s 
invention. Ferishta differing from Jayasi on many vital points of the 
story also seems to have derived his information from some older 
traditions which were popularly known to the people then as even now. 
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That fighting continued even after the Raja’s surrender and arrest 
and that some attempt to rescue him was made with success seems to be 
historically true and one can discern an indirect confirmation of these 
facts in Annr Khusru s siience about the ultimate fate of the captive Rai. 
It is really surprising to find that Khusru mentions the capture and 
surrender of the Raja but makes not a single reference either to his death 
or liberation. On the contrary, quite in keeping with the traditional 
story he writes such sentences as make one to infer that even after 
the Raja’s surrender, fighting continued and the Sultan had to wage a 
fresh struggle against the other Rajput chiefs who seem to have incurred 
his displeasure quite probably by deceiving him and escaping with the 
Raja. He writes, “On the day the ye low-faced Rai sought refuge in 
the red canopy from fear of the green swords, the great emperor (may 
his prosperity continue) was still crimson with rage. But when he saw 
the vegetarian Rai trembling with fear, like the trampled and withered 
grass under the imperial tent, — though the Raj was a rebel, yet the breeze 
of royal mercy did not allow any hot wind to blow upon him. All the 
storm of the Emperor’s wrath vented itself against the other rebels. He 
ordered that wherever a green Hindu was found he was to be cut down 
like dry grass. Owing to this stern order thirty thousand Hindus were 
slain in one day.” 

These remarks in Kbazain-ul-Futnh reveal that other Rajput nobles 
including Gora, Badal, Laxman Singh and his sons etc. succeeded in res- 
cuing the Raja and so the Sultan got enraged and ordered a fresb attack 

and a general massacre of the Hindus. Raja Ratan Singh and most of 

his brave followers were slain. The story has it that Rana Laxman Singh 
who had nine (some say eleven^ sons 1 ' beheld in a lurid dream Vyan 
Mata, the protecting Goddess of his race. ‘I am hungry,’ she wailed, 
‘I am hungry for the blood of kings. Let me drink the blood of seven 
of these who have worn the diadem and city may yet be saved.’ Accord- 
ingly the sons of the Rana were successively raised to the throne; and 

every one of them sallied forth at the head of a little band of heroic 

17 fTlic name of his nine sons as yet ascertained are Ari Singh, Abhaisi, Nar 
Singh, Kukkar, Makad, Ojad, Pethad, Ajaisi, and Anatsi. Of these seven fell 
fighting at Chitor and Anatsi who was married at Jalor met his death there when 
the Mus’ims attacked that place. Only Ajaisi, the youngest was allowed to escape 
to Kailwara to save the line from being extinct. Nansi says that Laxman Singh 
was killed at Chitor with twelve of his sons. 
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followers and laid down his life for the sake of the beloved city. But 
when the turn of his youngest son came, the Rana’s courage failed him; 
he could not bring himself to sacrifice the last representative of his family 
and. so after allowing him to make his escape to Kailwara in safety, he 
offered himself to be sacrificed as the last victim. 

We may take this story as a fiction born of some poet’s mind or the 
scene (having conjured) to animate the spirit of resistance. But this 
much, of course, is undoubtedly true that Rana Laxman Singh and his 
sons fell fighting for Chitor after Ratan Singh’s death, for the fact is 
mentioned in the Kumbhalgarh Prasasti of the year 1^60 A.D. and the 
Ekahhgamahdtmya . In the inevitability of defeat at last, the frightful rite 
of Jauhar’ was performed. The funeral pyre was lit in a great subterra- 
nean vault 1 M and a big procession of women walked to their doom with 
dry eyes and smiling lips. The Queen and servant maids, old dames 
and little girls, the whole womanhood of Chitor turned their backs 
upon the pleasant light of day and marched into the darkness to find 
security from dishonour into the devouring element. After the door 
had been closed upon the women of Chitor, the Rana and the surviving 
warriors put on the saffron-robe and opening wide the city gates issued 
forth and fought till at last covered with wounds they fell surrounded 
by their wounded and dying foes. The Jauhar, according to the Hindu 
traditions, was performed on Bhadrapada Sudi 14, 1360 V.S. i.e. 26th 
August, 1303 A.D. It was on this fateful day that thirty thousand 
Hindus, as Khusru also informs, were killed and Ala-ud-din was finally 
victorious. He entered the fort to sieze the spoils and to obtain Padmini, 
but he found an ‘inanimate city’ strewed with brave defenders, the 
smoke yet coming from the recesses where lay consumed the fairest 
ladies of the royal family including Padmini ‘more delicate than the 
lotus/ 

It is really too much to expect from a writer of Ala-ud-din’s court 
as Am;r Khusru to mention clearly anything about these further deve- 
lopments. The cause of Sultan’s wrath upon the other rebels and his 
issuing a stern order to cut down all the Hindus are factors that go to 

18 The place, where Jauhar was performed seems to have been elsewhere and 
not in this subterranean vault as is popularly believed. Tills is perhaps an under- 
ground passage for the Ranis to gc to the Gaumukha reservoir. The Jauhar was 
performed either in the open space known a$ ‘Cogan’ or somewhere behind 
the palace of Kumbha. 
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suggest that the Rajput version about Rana Laxman Singh’s brave resis- 
tance and successful attempt of Gora and Badal at rescuing the Raja are 
based on facts. In a very clever way Amir Khusru has hinted at 
these facts in his silence about the Raja’s fate and activities after his 
arrest and by stating that the Sultan was ‘still crimson with rage.’ He 
knowingly omitted these details for they go against the fair name of the 
Sultan who was so grossly disappointed in his ambitions of capturing 
Padmini who preferred to end her life in flames to her surrender to the 
Muslim invader. 

It was this last but desperate fight of the Hindus that had been mis- 
represented by Jayasi, Tod and others as the second siege of Chi tor. But 
wc have seen that all the contemporary accounts clearly express that 
Ala-ud-din led only one expedition on Chitor and after six months of 
fight was able to occupy it. The tradition of the second siege was 
definitely set afloat by Jay si who twisted the events for his poetic and 
philosophical purpose by leaving a gap of a few years between the 
Raja’s arrest and detention at Delhi and his last fight after his rescue. 
In fact, neither the Raja was carried to Delhi nor the Sultan came for a 
second time to take revenge upon him for his escape in that unusual 
manner. It is indeed a misconception by the later historians to accept 
Jayasi’s imaginary story of the second siege as true against the reliable 
contemporary accounts of the Persian histories and chronological con- 
siderations about the Sultan’s activities. In the literary sense of the 
term, the six months of military operations at Chitor should be termed 
as a ‘war’ in the course of which more than one ‘battle* were fought. 
Fcrishta again has made no mention of any such second invasion by the 
imperial forces which in fact was never attempted. 

Thus, on 26, August, 1303 A.D. the celebrated capital of the Guhi- 
lots fell for the first time into the Muslim hands. The Sultan in rage 
destroyed the buildings and temples within the fortress, sparing only the 
palace of Padmini and the Jain tower and having committed every act 
of barbarity and dilapidation which a bigoted zeal could suggest, he 
entrusted the administration of the place to Prince Khizar Khan, 
re-christened it as Khizerabad and returned to Delhi which facts Amir 
Khusru clearly states in Khazain-nl-Futuh and his other works. 

This critical examination of Amir Khusru’s lines in Khazain~uFFuttd> 
makes it quite evident that the Mewar traditions about Padmini, Sultan’s 
lust for her, Raja’s treacherous arrest and his liberation by the armed Raj- 
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puts in litters and Rana Laxman Singh’s desperate fight culminating in 
their heroic death and the dreadful rite of Jauhar is historically true and 
need not be rejected as a mere poetic fancy. Mr. Haidar and Dr. K. S. 
Lai, the latest writers on the subject have not examined the various 
accounts and, therefore, should not be accepted as conclusive when they 
icgard the story as a wholesale adoption of Jayasi’s Padmavat. Of course, 
the mirror episode, Raja s confinement at Delhi and the assertions about 
the second siege arc fa’sc being incorporated later on in the story from 
Jayasi’s tale, otherwise the rest of the traditional story is worth all 
credence. The discrepancies in the accounts of Jjyasi, Ferislua and Col. 
Tod also militate against the theory of the wholesale rejection of the story. 
If it were a mere literary concoction, it is required to show how the plot 
of Padmavat from which much has been eliminated by the bards gained 
such a wide currency in Rajputana; or how Hajib ud-dabir, whj did not 
copy Ferishta could have utilized the Padmavat when he tefers to this 
incident with variations of details for he wrote his history in Gujrat in 
Ahbar s tune where Jayasi s work could not have bee 1 so wei.- known till 
then at least. The royal house of Udaipur instead of correcting the error, 
which certainly implied a slur on its honour, treasured the memories of 
Padmini and accepted the tradition. Dr. Ishwan Prasad is quite correct 
when he argues that ‘there is nothing improbable in Ala-ud din’s getting 
enamoured of the Mewar Queen and the latter’s attempt to release her 
husband from the clutches of an unchivalrous enemy, and her grim re- 
solve to sacrifice herself and her fair tribe inside the fortress when there 
was no hope of escaped Our analysis cf Khusru’s description of this 
expedition confirms the hypothesis of the learned scholar and we arc now 
in a position to say that for most part the tradition about Padmini and 
Ala-ud-din is correct and not a myth. 

4 . Khizar Khans Governorship pf Ad e war 

herishta l{) while dealing with the later history of Chitor mentions 
that the Sultan in 704 A.H. or 1303 A.D. i.e. in the very next year 
of its acquisition took the fort from Khizar Khan, and bestowed it upon 
the Raja’s sister’s son ‘Kariz Rai* who remained all his life a tributary 
and sent him presents. But neither the date of the Prince’s recall nor 
* the name ‘Kariz Rai’ is correct. By a curious mistake he has given this 


19 Briggs Ferishta , vol. I, p. 362-63. 
I.H.Q., MARCH, I951 


9 
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name instead of the correct one of Maldeva Songara of jalor, who in fact 
received the charge of the Chitor territories after Khizar Khan. More- 
over, there are convincing evidences to show that Khizar Khan’s gover- 
norship of Mewar lasted for at least ten years during which period the 
prince resided at Chitor and got a massive bridge constructed on the 
river Gambhiri and a ‘Maqbara’ outside Chitor which bears an inscrip- 
tion in praise of the Sultan, his father, of the date nth May 1312 A.D. 20 
This establishes the contention that at least till the year 1312 A.D. 
Chitor was not given to Maldeva. Elsewhere Fenshta 21 also conveys the 
impression that in the year 711 A.H. or 1311 1312 A.D. Malik Kafur 
on his way to Deccan intended to visit Chitor to meet the Crown Prince. 
Moreover Nansi 22 mentions in his ‘Khyat’ that in the year 13H A.D. 
Kamaluddin, the imperial general captured the fort of Jalor from the 
hands of Songara Kanarde or Kanhara Deva who fell fighting with his 
son Viram Deva. But his brother Maldeva with his son s who were 
saved to preserve the line became outlaws and began plundering the 
territories that now passed into the Sultan’s possessions. Thus em- 
barrassed, the Sultan to reconcile Maldeva enlisted him as his vassal by 
bestowing on him the kingdom of Chitor but in no case earlier than 
the year 1311 A.D. the date of the Sultan’s conquest of Jalor. 

Meanwhile the news of Sultan’s failing health gave a signal for 
revolt. Rebellions and sedition spread far and wide and his very palace 
became the hot bed of intrigues. The rising of Harpal Deva of Deogiri 
and the news from Chitor of the Rajputs hurling down the Muslim 
officers from the fort walls soon after Khizar Khan’s departure, so shocked 
and enraged the Sultan, sick of dropsy that his disease was aggravated 
and consequently in the midst of these disorders on 22nd December, 
1316 A.D. he died, his end being hastened, it is said, by poison given 
to him by his favourite Kafur. 

From these facts it can be inferred that Khizar Khan must have been 
recalled from Chitor not earlier than the year c. 1313 and on his de- 
parture the Rajputs attempted to recover the citadel, which in accordance 

20 The Chitor Maqbara inscription of Hijii 709, 10 Zilhizz, Ojha: Hist 
of Rajtvtbanl vol. II, p. 497. 

21 Briggs Verishta, vol. I, pp. 378-79. 

22 Nansi’s Chronicle leaf 49, p. 2; Verishta gives the date of Jalor conquest 
as 1309 A.D. 
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with the demands of political expediency, was at last handed over to 
Maldeva Songara of Jalor, who was somehow to be reconciled. Khizar 
Khan perhaps remained more worried about Delhi politics than his duty 
at Chitcr, where the Rajput population that retit ed into the hills was 
always ready to throw off the Muslim yoke and though these refractory 
areas were entrusted to Maldeva, the Guhilots, undaunted in spirit, under 
the leadership of Rana Hamir, a grandson of Laxman Singh remained a 
source of constant trouble to the Songara governor. 

5. The Songara hold of Chitor 

Maldeva within a short time obtained an effective control of Chitor 
and kept a large garrison there. Ferishta informs that’ ‘he sent annually 
large sums of money besides valuable presents, and always joined the 
imperial standard in the field with 5,000 horse and 10,000 foot.’ To 
him is attributed locally the construction of ‘Mai Bur]’ at Chitor a 
massive bastion with chambers under it midway between the Chittori 
Burj and Mori tank in the western rampart, which was probably des- 
troyed in the siege operations of 1303. According to Nansi 23 he con- 
tinued to retain possession of the fort for seven years till his death in 
1321 A.D., by which tune the rule of the Khaljis came to an end and 
the revo’ution at Delhi enabled Ghazi Malik (afterwards Sultan Gyas- 
uddin Tughlaq) to capture the throne for himself and his dynasty. 

The discovery of a fragmentary inscription 24 in Persian at Chitor of 
the time of this Tughlaq Sultan who ruled from 1320 to 1325 A.D. 
containing sentences in praise of the Sultan and one Asat-ud-din, his 

23 Nansi’s Chronicle leaf 44, p. 2 to leaf 45, p. 1. The statement in Rajasthan 
Gazetteer that the fort remained in possession of the Muhammadans up to the 
reign of Muhammad Tughlaq (1325-1351) who appointed Maldeva Songaia, the 
chief of Jalor, as its governor is entirely incorrect. See lshawari Prasad’s Hist, of 
the Qarannah larks, p. 26. 

24 The inscription is preserved at Victoria Hall, Udaipur. Be reads, as 
follows : — 

Tughlaq Shah Badshah, the lord of the country, throne, sgnet and crown 
like Solomon; wo. Id il’uminator like Sun, may the shadow of God, the greatest 

of all the kings Asad al Din Arslan by whom become strong He 

died on 3rd Jummada 1. May God accept this act of charity and He reward him 
for his righteous motives a thousand times mere.’ (First line of each verse is 
missing). See Ojha: Hist, of Rajasthan, vol. II, p. 501; Ishwari Prasad: Hist, 
of Qarannah Turks, p. 58. 
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nephew, whom according to Tarikh-i-Firozshabi 25 the Sultan just after 
his accession appointed as Naib Vazir, establishes the contention that 
during Ghiyasuddin’s reign, Mewar remained under Muslim subjection 
with Maldeva and after him his son and successor Jaisa or Jai Singh as 
the Governors, Col. Tod and Kaviraj Shyamal Das in ‘Vir VimxT also 
mention of this hold of the Chitor territories by the Songara Cauhans 
and further assert that Maldeva \s daughter was married to Rana Hamir 
Sisoda who at last succeeded in recapturing the citadel of Chitor from 
them. On the basis of these remarks the late Dr. Ojlia believed, but of 
course without substantial grounds, that Hamir recovered Chitor from the 
Songaras in the regime of Maldeva’s son Jaisa just after the year 1325 
A.D. and got rid of the Tughlaq yoke by defeating at Singoli an 
imperial army sent to the succur of Jaisa by Muhammad Tughlaq in 
the very first year of his reign. This assertion of the late Doctor requires 
correction. 

Maldeva had three sons namely, Jaisa, Kirtipal, and Banbir, of 
whom Jaisa being the eldest became ruler at Chitor after his father’s 
demise in 1321 A.D. No account of Kirtipal is available to us in any 
of the local annals. But the fact that Banbir, the third of Maldeva’s 
sons also ruled at Chitor for a considerable number of years with Maha- 
rajadhiraj as his title is beyond all doubts now proved by the finding of 
an inscription still unpublished on a Jain temple at Kareda 21 ’ (now Bhopal- 
sagar). This inscription dated ‘Paus Sudi 7 Sunday V.S. 1392 i.e. 23rd 
September, 1335 A.D. clearly mentions that in the reign of Banbir, son 
of Maldeya, some of his ‘Silhadars’ or military officers — Mahammad 
Deva, Suhad Singh Caundra got erected a dome. This makes it quite 
evident that Rana Hamir of Sisodia could recover Chitor from Banbir 27 


25 E. and D. vol. Ill, p. 230. 

26 Puran Candra Nahar: fain Lekha Sangraha (Hindi), pt. II, p. 242 
The original text runs as follows : — 

3?r ^ 3?r M »Rf 

. *>T*Tfirer 11 

27 (The fact that Hamir captured Chitor from Banbir after defeating him 
in an engagement at Sojat is also confirmed by its mention in a Khyat entided 

preserved at the Anup 'Sanskrit Ms. library, 
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in some year after 1335 A.D., the date of this record and not just after 
1325 A.D. in Jaisa’s time as Dr. Ojha maintains. 

The story of this recovery of Mewar by Hamir, interesting and ins- 
piring as it is, will be described along with the details of this young 
Guhilot hero’s early career and other exploits elsewhere. Here it is 
enough for our purpose to note that a ma;or portion of eastern Mewar 
continued to be occupied by the Delhi Su’tans with Songara Cauhans 
as the Governors on their behalf for about 30 or 35 years. During this 
period Muslim influence and manner of life must have been introduced 
in the kingdom in more spheres than one. But the love of independence 
and the urge to recover the ancestral capital among the Guhilots were so 
strong that it became almost impossible for the Khaljis as well as the 
Tughlaqs to retain a peaceful hold over it. Even the Songara Cauhans 
to whom these tedious and refractory regions were given to rule for them, 
could not for long postpone the final overthrew of the Muslim yoke, for 
soon after 1335 A.D. Hamir by his prowess and political sagacity could 
capture the fort and succeeded in removing all the vestiges of the 
Muslim subjugation. 

M. L, Mathur 


Bikaner, noted as Ms. 16 in Dr. Tessitory’s Catalogue of the bardic works in 
prose. The exact words arc as fo’lows: — 

*ta«na ft wwfr" 
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A few leaves from the history of Singhbhum : 

A hundred years ago 

Chaibassa or the headquarters of Singbhum District in Chota 
Nagpur is a quiet place, refreshing to the city dwel'er who would chance 
to go there for a brief holiday, and stubbornly refusing to be modernised 
in spite of its close proximity to Jamshedpur, Tata’s Steel City and India’s 
glory. More than a dozen years ago, while rummaging the District 
records, I found some materials, and the notes are offered here in the 
hope that they may serve somehow as the missing link. 

Porahat was attached in 1858; a whole century has been a* most com- 
pleted. The Raja must have been recalcitrant and an order was issued 
on 22nd January 1858 (Judicial no. 256): “You will proceed at once 
to attach his Estate and hold it for the benefit of Government, and with 
a view to its ultimate confiscation if after a term of one month (of 
which you should give notice by proclamation) he should fail to deliver 
himself up.” 

Incidentally wc learn (from Judicial no. 1222) that the Raj Thakoor 
of Khursowan was presented with “a pair of shawls for his loyal services” 
— and then one wonders how far the Porahat case was related tc? the 
Sepoy troubles! And ‘loyalty’ meant abstention from joining the general 
revolt. 

Lieutenant Reeves, in command of 150 men of the new Cole and 
Sonthal Levy, we learn from the Judicial record no. 11 dated 1-4-1858, 
was on the move. 

As a mattter of fact, in a Bengal Government record, Judicial Dept, 
no 12 (Criminal), dated 11 Oct., 1836, we are told in course of a sum- 
mary of events from 1805 to 1836, “Singbhum would never appear to 
Jiave been brought under subjection during the Mussalman ru^e in 
Hinaestan, and the Mahrattas neither took possession of, nor collected 
Chant from, it.” Before 1818, it was an asylum for fugitive offenders! 
The Raja of Porahat, the Koar of Seraikella, and the Thakoor of Khars- 
wan were neighbouring chiefs. On 29th August, 1818, the Supreme 
Government instructed Major Roughsedge, Political Agent on the South- 
West Frontier, through their Chief Secretary Adam, about forming re- 
lations with Singbhum. The three chieftains, Rajah Gunsham Singh of 
Porahata, Baboo, (Kooar) Bickram Singh of. SeraiHcH&» and Baboo 
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(Thakoor) Chyetun Singh of Khusuwan, were to be left in the secure enjoy- 
ment of their actual possessions, independent of each other, and owing to 
the supremacy of the British Government. A nominal tribute, or some 
other indication of the feudal relations to which they were to stand to the 
British Government was to be required, and engagements were to be 
taken from the three chieftains calculated to prevent their Estates be- 
coming an asylum to fugitive offenders. There was no desire on the. 
part of the Government of interfering with the internal administration 
of the Estates. But the Raja of Porahat rejected the terms, and so the 
negotiations broke off, to be renewed by October, 1819. By 16th 
January, 1820, the Kooar of Seraikela and the Thakoor of Khusawan 
agreed, and the Rajah had perforce to agree by the 1st February, 
“unconditionally,” although expressing a hope that the Government would 
help him (1) in recovering from the Seraikela Kooar his Titulary Household 
Image (the Paorie Devi) which had been some generations before been 
carried off by the Kooar of Seraikela; (11) in regaining certain taluks 
forcibly taken away by Seraikela and Khusuwan, (iii) in checking the 
Lurka Coles. 

Ma,cr Roughsedge promised help re : (1) and (ii), but Seraikela at 
first refused to yield the Paorie Devi, and a party of the Ramgarh 
battalion had to march under a subedar and enter the Kooar’s house; 
without opposition it was allowed to bring away the image which was 
restored to Raja Gunsham Singh. 

We find that there was some trouble still brewing somewhere, ana 
Bamunghatty, a dependency of Mayurbhanj, was having some trouble. 
A letter dated 22nd August, 1836 and written by T. Wilkinson, Agent, 
Governor-General, from his office at Kishcnpore states: 

“In my opinions, it should always have been our policy to have kept 
as strong as possib’e, Seraikela, Khurswan and Bamunghatty because the 
Chiefs of those Estates had a’ways the power to assist us, and have, since 
we formed relations with Singbhum, prompt’y repaired to our aid when 
we called them. It is probably now too late to consider how far it was 
expedient to allow the Mohurbhunje Rajah to expel the Mahapatra ana 
his relations from Bamunghatty, on the principle that every independent 
(Chief has a right to do that which seems fit to him in the internal 
management of his own country — this policy is no doubt good when the 
Interests alone of the Independent Chief are likely to be affected, but 
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not, I respectfully submit, when it injuriously operates on our own In- 
terests, or the Interests of those petty states, whom we are in a manner 
bound to protect.’ ’ 

hi paragraphs 48 and 56, the letter reveals the British administrator’s 
dual policy of ruthless extermination of hostile elements and encourage- 
ment to panchayets and schools. Paragraph 48 of the letter says : 

I would recommend that an example shou'd be made in all 

these pergunnahs except Suruda. Five or six villages in each of the 
above named Peers, belonging to the Sirdars of greatest influence, should 
be attacked and destroyed, all the cattle and property plundered, and 
the Sirdars, if they did not fall in Action, apprehended and kept in 
confinement, if not otherwise punished.” 

A frank and eloquent expression of the policy and practice of the 
Company’s days: but the thin sugar-coating follows in paragraph 56. 

“The Coles should be compelled to pay Malgoozarie at the rate of 
8 annas per plough All Criminal and Civil Justice should be ad- 

ministered by the officer in charge, who should be required to make 
extensive use of Punchayets composed of the Mankies and Moondas held 

in highest estimation amongst the Lurkas schools should also be 

established, and the rising generation instructed, and probably no finer 
field could be found in India for missionaries.” 

Here we get the imposition of the new revenue system, the new 
judiciary, the educational policy also as could be linked to the Christian 
missions, sympathetically propounded, the idea of conversion not ex- 
cluded — and all these from no less an authority than the Agent to the 
Governor-General himself ! 

But we began with Porahat in 1858, and might as well go back to 
it. A letter written by Lushington states: 

From the Offg. Commissioner of Manbhum and Smgbhoom 
To The Senior Asst. : Commissioner of Singbhoom 

Dated Camp Cheybassa 6th January, 1858 

Chuckcrdhurpoor 


r 

Daroga 

Mt * • • 

25 

1 

Mohurur 

M « • • • 

... 10 

/ 16 
Porahaut 

Borkundazes 

(a) 4 Rs. each .. 

64 

1 

Jemadar 

... ... 

... 8 

4 

Borkundazes 

@ Rs. 4 each 

16 


R$. 123 
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Sir, 

In reply to your letter no. 34 of 5 ultimo I have the honour to send 
you a copy of letter no. 47°4 3 ot h ultimo from the Secretary to the' 
Government of Bengal authorizing the ascertainment of a Police establish- 
ment for the Porahaut Estate for a period of six months at a total cost 
of Rupees 123 per mensem as shown above leaving the final adjustment 
of what force may be considered necessary dependent on the orders that 
may be eventually passed regarding the disposal of the Estate which is 
now under attachment 

E. G. Lushington, 

Offg. Com., Manbhum & Singbhooni 

This action against Porahat was vigorously, almost enthusiastically 
supported by the authorities as we find in communication no. 60 of 1858 
in which Lushington forwarded the very favourabe opinion of the Secre- 
tary to the Government of India in Council on “the sound and courageous 
judgment relative to the measures' taken in regard to Urjoon Singh, 
Zemindar of Porahat.” 1 2 

By the way, the echoes of the Mutiny did not die out all at once. 
Even in distant Singbhoom was heard the rumour — rather, a proclamation 
— that a certain rebel Jemadar was wanted. Captain E. J, Dalton, 
Officiating Commissioner of Chota Nagpur wrote to Lieut. R. C. Birch, 
Senior Asst. Commissioner, Singbhoom, in a letter dated the 7th Novem- 
ber 1857: “I have the honour to enclose a descriptive role of a Jemadar 
of the Ramghur Light Infantry BattaSon for whose capture I am autho- 
rised to offer a reward of Rupees 1,000/-. He was the leader in the 
mutiny of the above Regiment and is reported to have escaped from 
the action at Chuttra in which the mutineers were defeated.” Then 
follows the description of the Jemadar. “Madho Singh, enlisted in 
1833, village Bullooah, Baul Pergan., Chhuprah zilla: 5 ft. 5 inches or 
7 inches, stout, dark. Tumour on the right side of the face just under 

1 i4 The title of Konwcr to be confeired on Juggurnath Sing: A life pension 
of Rs. 300/- per annum to be granted to Bullobhuddcr Sing. The title of Thakoor 
be conferred on the Baboo of Keyrah. A small lakhiraj grant to be conveyed to 
Baboo UzOynath Sing to be held for two lives.” These were the rewards on the 
conciliatory side. Raja Chuckerdhur Sing of Seraikella also got a khillat. 

2 Letter no. 60 of 1858. 
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the jaw bone.” The description is signed by Lt. G. N. Reeves of the 
Ramghiir Light Infantry Battalion. This was in fact a circular, no. 136, 
marked “Judicial.” 

Another echo of the Mutiny” : stamped papers were plundered 
during the disturbances, and rules were framed for securing the interests 
of the Government from the use of stamped paper plundered “during 
the late disturbance,” and a reward was offered, 13% in amount, on 
bona fide recovery of the same in undamaged condition. The letter 
enclosing the rules is no 2510, Home Department, dated 26th November 
1857 an d it is from C. Beadon, Esq., Secretary to the Government of 
India, to A. R. Young, Esq., Secretary, Government of Bengal. 

Another letter, marked 3969 “Judicial,” is as fol’ows : “I am directed 
by the L. G. to forward to you the accompanying copy of a letter 
no. 4547 *bc I 3 t h instant from Government of India in the Foreign 
Department, and, with reference to the requisition therein made, to 
icquest that you will submit, at your earliest convenience a list, or if 
possib ! e, a descriptive Roll, of the persons in your Division who have 
taken a leading part in the present rebellion, indicating at the same time 
the parentage of the parties” etc. 

In the “Judicial” letter no. 351, a mention is made of 25 villages of 
Ghatsila Pergana in connection with the Purulia District : there is a hint 
about their having been transferred from Midnapur District. It is dated 
March, 1839. 

Urdoo was recommended to be abolished and English instated, by 
the Commissioner of Chota Nagpur in his “Judicial” No. T.T. dated 
Camp Asumtolia the 7th August, 1838. 

Another letter and on the educational problem of the day, and I have 
done. This letter is no. 37, marked “Education,” and dated 4th April, 
1859; it is from the Commissioner, Chota Nagpur to Lieut. R. C. Birch, 
Senior Asstt. Commissioner, Singhbhoom. 

“Sir, I have the honour to be annex a copy of a letter from the D.G. 
(Sic) of P.I. requiring information on certain points having reference to 
the proposal to revise the English Department of the Chyebassah School 
which I request you will do me the favour to furnish as accurately as may 
be possible. 

2. With reference to the 2nd question you will be pleased to ascer- 
tain from the boys and their parents if in the event of efficient English 
masters being provided they will agree to study for three or more years 
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or till a sufficient knowledge of the English language has been acquired 
by them. 

3. In regard to the fees. 

4. You will be good enough to state in your reply what progress 
has been made in Hindee “since the introduction of that language, 
erroneously I think, as a vernacular.’ 1 

5. “I should be glad if you can ascertain how many boys are receiv- 
ing instruction in Oooriah in village schools in Seraikellah to compare 
with the number actual’y attending the Hindee Government School 
there.’ * etc. 

Two paragraphs from the D.P.I.’s letter to Dalton are worth 
quoting : — 

“4. What would become of the lads in after life, and to what useful 
purpose would they turn their knowledge of English? 

5. Would not a thorough instruction in some vernacular language 
be likely to be of more use to them in after life, and especially in their 
intercourse with the inhabitants of neighbouring districts than a mere 
smattering of English, supposing that this were all that would result from 
the deputation to Chycbassa of one or two English Teachers of very 
moderate attainments.” 

The political, and educational environment of Chyebassa about a 
hundred years ago has been suggested in this brief paper, based on a few 
court records in Chaibassa. A diligent search in the records of the 
Government of Bengal may repay the efforts of the seeker after know- 
ledge and supply more detailed information on the subject. 


P. R. Sen 



Date of the Kafici.Kaveri Expedition — A reply 


My article, “Historicity of the Kanci-Kaveri Tradition” ( IHQ 
vol. XXI) was at first criticised by Sri G. Ramadas, who disbelieved the 
tradition, in the pages of the Journal of the Bihar Research Society (vol. 
XXI, pt. i) and I had to defend my conclusions in a lengthy note. 
This time R. Subrahmanyam lias doubted the truth of some of my 
statements, while accepting the historical basis of the tradition. He 
points out that according to the Madala Panji 3 the Zamindars 
of Kundajhori (which means banks of the Krishna) broke out in rebel- 
lion against the authority of Kapilendra Gajapati in his 35th Anka 
(1464 A.D.). Very likely, the Gajapati ’s eldest son Hamvlra and Ham- 
vira’s son Kapilesvara Kumara Mahapatra joined hands with the rebels. 
Kapilendra himself marched to the south with the object of suppressing 
the rebels. It is known, from his inscription at Bezwada that he was 
staying on the banks of the Krishna in S’ 1387 (1465). Being dis- 
appointed with his eldest son Hamvlra, the king crowned his youngest 
son Purusottama on the banks of the Krishna. Purusottama Gajapati’s 
second Anka or first regnal year corresponded to 1465-66 A.D. 
Kapilendra seemed to have died on January 12, 1468 according to the 
Madala-Panji. 

These are the arguments of Subrahmanyam to which we shall reply 
in brief. First, we shall refer to the authoritative text of the 
Madala-Panji edited by Prof. A. B. Mahanti. It is stated that 
in 33rd Anka of Kapilendra, he took Kundajori (variant Kunaanieru 
i.e. Kondavidu). He captured Candravatldevi and placed Narasimha 
Raya on the throne of Kundajori.’ 1 This statement, whatever may be 
its historical value, certainly does not refer to the rebellion of the Zamin- 
dars of Kundajori against Kapilendra. 

Inscriptions tell 11s that in 1464 Hamvlra and his son were faithfully 
serving the empire of Orissa. Kumara Hamvlra Mahapatra made a 
gift of cows to the Srlrangam temp f e. We learn from the Munnur 
inscriptions (Nos. 51 & 92 of 1919) that Daksina Kapilesvara Kumara 
Mahapatrar, son of Hamvlra (not Kapilesvara Kumara Hamvlra Maha- 


1 “A 33 hke — Raja Kundajori made. Candravatideiki bandi kari anile. 
Narasimha Raeku raja ani kale.” The Malala-Panji, 
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patra) was then ruling over the northern Tamil districts as viceroy. He 
was named after his grandfather, an old custom. The Jambai inscrip- 
tion, No. 93 of 1906 dated 1472-23 refers to ‘Oddiyan Gallabai’ and not 
to the rule of Kapilesvara Mahapatra. 

Subrahmanyam does not explain why Kapilesvara and his father 
suddenly turned rebels which compel 1 ed Kapjlendra to nominate 
Purusottama as his successor to the throne. So long we were under 
the impression that HamvTra revolted only when his legitimate c’aims 
to the throne were superseded in favour of Purusottama. We wonder 
how Subrahmanyam could overlook the real cause of Kapilendra s pre- 
sence on the banks of the Kavcrl in 1465-66. An inscription (No. 37 
of 1890) in the Arulala temple at Conjeevaram dated November 3, 1465 
records that a grant was made, ‘while Mallikarjuna was pleased to rule 
the earth.” It is evident that the Oriyas were expelled from the banks 
of the KaverT before November 1465. Kapilendra proceeded to the 
south to defend his possessions. It appears that the northern Tamil 
districts were lost by the time Kapilendra had reached Bezwada. The 
Gajapati king, being disappointed, returned to his capital. After propi- 
tiating Jagannath (see his inscription dated December 14, 1466 in his 
41st Anka) the old king marched in person to the south for the last 
time to recover the prestige of the Oriya arms. Death struck him down 
when he reached the banks of the Krishna. 2 Before his death he nomi- 
nated Purusottama who was crowned king on the banks of the 
Krishna. 3 4 It is stated in the Adadala-Panp, that HamvTra who was not 
present at the time of his father’s death, received the intelligence of 
Purusottama’s succession from a messenger. It was a painful surprise 
to HamvTra, and at first he refused to recognise Purusottama as 
his father’s successor. 1 The Sanskrit work entitled Gangavarhsdmicaritam 
narrates that Kapilendra \s legitimate sons forced Purusottama to un- 
dergo an ordeal to prove the dispensation of Jagannath in his favour. 


2 “Krishnavcni nadikule abahana hoik.” The Madala-Pdnji “That king 
(Kapilendra} — after reigning for thirty-two years went tc the proximity of Visnu 
at Triveni.” The Bhakti Bhdgavata of Jivadeva. 

3 “e uttaru ehanka pua Purusottamadeva — Krsnaveni nadikule raja heile.” 
The Madala-Panji. 

4 “Hamiranku jai dagara barata kahile. Taha suni Hamirc boile, ‘ambha 
thati Puria raja hoila.” The Mddald-Panji, 
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The learned scholar should have studied the Anka system of Orissa 
to fix the date of Purusottama’s accession. It is to be noted that Kapi- 
lendra’s last and Purusottama’s second Anka year coincided. “When 
a king dies in the middle of an Anka year,” writes M. M. Chakra- 
varti, “his successor’s second Anka or first actual year does not run its 
full course, but ends on the following Bhadrapada sukla dvadasl.” 5 The 
Anka year roughly corresponds to the period September to September. 
Assuming that Kapilendra started for the south immediately after 
worshipping Jagannath, he appears to have died in January 1467. Thus 
Purusottama s second Anka fell between February 1467 and September 
1467. Since the earliest inscription of Purusottama’s reign in his second 
Anka is dated March 20, 1467 (SlI., vol. VI, No. 703) we can reason- 
ably come to the conclusion that he came to the throne in the month 
of February or in the first half of March, 1467. 

Subrahmanyam refers to two inscriptions at Srlkurmam of the 7th 
Anka of Purusottama to prove that his second Anka corresponds to 
1465-66. To convince him of his mistake, we shall refer to the early 
Anka years of Purusottama. 

Anka Date Inscriptions 

2 Sept. 1466 — Sept. 1467 S.I.I., IV, No. 703; Jagannath temple 

inscription dated 16-4-1467 

3 Sept. 1467 — Sept. 1468 No. 363 XVI of 1899, dated June 3, 

1468 Jagannath fccmple inscription 
dated 24-11-1467. 

4 Sept. 1468 — Sept. 1469 

5 Sept. 1469 — Sept. 1470 

7 Sept. 1470 — Sept. 1471 The Srikurmam temple inscriptions 

of 1896, No. 365 dated Septetmber 25, 
1470; No. 336 dated April 15, 1471 & 
No. 274 dated June 20, 1471; the 

Simhqcafafm temple inscription dated 
July 21, 1471 (No. 289 K of 1899). 

The Potavaram Grant of Anka 29 and the inscription No. 347 of 
1896 of Anka 37 also refer to the Saka years and enable us to fix the 
date of Purusottama’s accession. 

We shall now briefly refer to other points raised by the learned 
scholar. Did Purusottama temporarily lose his throne to Hamvlra from 
1472 to 1476? No Orissan evidence has been discovered so far to cor- 


5 JASB 1803 pt. 1. 
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roborate the statement of Ferishta. Absence of inscriptions during the 
years 147 2 an< ^ ! 47 ^ cannot be cited as a corroborative evidence. It may 
be noted that we do not find any inscription of Purusottama between 
1476 and September 1479* Ferishta writes that one ‘Hamira OorealV lived 
as the protege of Muhammad III at Konciavir and led the revolt against 
the authority of Muhammad III in alliance with the Ray of Orissa. 
There is nothing to indicate that this Hamira was a person other than 
the unfortunate Gajapati prince. 

Did Purusottama invade Kanci in 1475-77? It is hardly possible 
to accept this view. The conquest of the leingana coast by 
Muhammad in 1471 interposed a wedge between Orissa and Karnata. 
Purusottama made an attempt to recover Tclingana in 1475 but mct 
with severe reverses. He could recover Telingana only after the death 
of Muhammad in 1482. Thus Purusottama raided Kanci cither be- 
fore 1471 or between 1483 and 1491, the date of Saluva Narasuiiha’s 
death. The tradition shows that Purusottama returned with spoils from 
Kanci. He did not gain any decisive territorial advantage as a result 
of the raid. But after 1483, Purusottama marched against Saluva Nara- 
simha to recover his lost possessions. He defeated Narasiriiha and com- 
pelled him to give back Udayagiri. In the aged war-weary Purusottama 
of 1483-1491 we hardly recognize the dashing prince of the Kanci- 
Kaverl tradition. 

Thus we abandon this hypothesis and come to the alternative con- 
clusion that the expedition took place between 1467 and *47*- 
Purusottama was in the south when he was proclaimed king. He 
appears to have returned to the capital to ascend the throne. In 1467 
November he offered worship to Jagannath — his patron deity. The 
Gajapati king thereafter set cut for the re-conquest of the northern Tamil 
districts — the legacy of Kapilendras imperialism. We do not know 
why Purusoittama returned from Kanci. Probably he encountered 
stiff opposition which discouraged him. It may also be a fact that the 
intrigues of his brother Hamvira reached his cars, demanding his imme- 
diate presence in the capital. 

Thus the Kanci expedition of Purusottama very probably took 
place between November 1467 and 1471, when Muhammad wrested 
Telingana with the help of Hamvira from Purusottama. 

P. Mukherjee * 



Bala-valabhidbhujariga 

It is well known that the celebrated Bhatta-Bhavadeva was famous under 
the name Bala-valabhl-bhujanga. According to Bhavadeva’s prasasti (Ins- 
criptipns of Bengal , Vol. Ill, pp. 25 composed by his friend, Brahmana 
Vacaspati of the Savarnagotrlya family to which Bhavadeva belonged lived 
in Siddhalagrama in Radha or Radha. The grandfather of the great-great- 
grandfather of Bhavadeva received the grant of a village called Hastnl- 
bhitta from a king of Gauda. Bhavadeva’s grandfather Adideva was the 
minister for peace and war to the king of Vanga. Bhavadeva himself was 
also the minister for peace and war to king Harivarman of Vanga and his 
son and successor whose name is not mentioned. Bhavadeva is described 
as a great exponent of the Brahm-advaita system of philosophy and, a 
conversant with the writings of Bhatta Kumari'a. He was proficient in 
siddhanta, tantra , ganita and astronomical sciences and was an antagonist 
of heretic dialecticians including the Buddhists. Bhavadeva wrote 
treatises on the bord-sdstra , smrti and mimdrhsd philosophy. He was also 
well versed in such other subjects as arthasdstra, dyurveda , astraveda and 
so forth. Mr. D. C. Bhattacarya has rccent y published an account of 
Bhavadeva’s works so far traced ( Vanglya Sdhitya Parisat Patrikd, 
Vol. LIII, parts 3-4, pp. 96-108; I HQ., Vol. XXII, June, 1946, 
pp. 127 ff.’. These are the Tautdt^iamatatilaka , Prdyascittaprakarana, 
Sambandhavweka, Karmanustbampaddhati , Vyavahdratilaka , Nirnayd- 
mrta, T itbinirnaya and Gandbasdstra. 

Bhavadeva’s other name Balavalabhlbhujanga is not only mentioned 
in his prasasti (verse 24 and line 25) but also in his works. The Tautati- 
tamatatilaka (verses 2 3)5 has the following account about the origin of 
the name: 

mdm—adhyayana~dasdydm~t 4 vdca vdcarh dmisvapne (?)/ 
Bdlavalabhtbbujang'dpara-ndmd tvam^asi Bhavadeva / / 
ten = dyam = udyamo me vidya-darpan — na jdtu samjdtabj 
tasmad = ib = dvadhdnam vidhatum = adhikurvate sudhiyah j / 

This shows that Bhavadeva received the name Balavalabhlbhujanga 
when he was a young student, although its meaning is not clear. That 
the meaning of Balavalabhlbhujanga was not intelligible even to early 
writers is clear from several authors quoted by Mr. Bhattacarya in his 
papers cited above. As the words guptapada and bhujanga both mean 
4 a serpent', some writers identified Bhavadeva-Balavalabhlbhujanga with 
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Abhmavagupta, often mentioned as Abhinavaguptapada. Thus in the 
Sdrabodbini (commentary on Mammata’s Kdvyaprakasa ), Srivatsn- 
lanchana Bhattacarya says: Abhinavaguptapddd iti ca tasya Bdlavala - 
bhibhujanga iti ndma. Another commentator named Kamalakara Bhatta 
also says: Abhinavaguptapddd iti V alabhibbujahga-ndmno Bhava- 

devasya samjnd. BhTmasena Dlksita in his commentary entitled Sudha- 
sdgara goes one step further: id'am — atra rahasyam / purd kila kdcit 
valabbi patbatam bahundm Brdhmana-bdldndfn = adhyayana-sala dsitjtatra 
patban kascid = Gauda-bdlo = tisaubuddhayan — mukharatvac = ca nikbila - 
baldndm bhaya-pradatvena Bdla-valabbt-bbujanga iti gurund vyapadistab j 
sa c = deary atdm = upagata iti sakala-rahasy-dbbijnah sri vagd evat-dva tdro 
\Mammato | gudham tan-ndma Abbmava-gopa nasi-gu p tap a da iti vaida - 
gcihya-mukhen — dbhivyanakt ~itj . These interpretations of the name 
Balavalabhlbhujanga are palpably fantastic and far-fetched. 

Balavalabhl is mentioned in the Rdmacarita of Sandhyakaranandin as 
a city apparently in or about Radha (c£. Dacca University History of 
Bengal , Vol. I, p. 157). It was the capital of Vikramaraja who was a 
feudatory of the Pala king Ramapala ( circa A.D. 1077-1120), a contem- 
porary of Bhavadeva’s patron Harivarman. Although the exact loca- 
tion of the city of Balavakibhl has not yet been satisfactorily determined, 
it seems to me that Bhavadcva, an inhabitant of Siddhalagrama in Radha, 
was associated with the not far distant Balavalabhl as a student. Bhava- 
deva thus appears to have been educated at a school in Balavalabhl. 
Unfortunately the word bhujanga is never recognised in the sense of a 
student in Sanskrit lexicons, although it is quite established in the above 
sense in the Sanskrit or pseudo-Sanskrit of Malayasia and Indonesia (cf. 
Journal of the American Oriental Society , Vol. 70, No. 2, April-June, 
1 95 °> PP* 73®')* The J avanesc word boejangga = Sanskrit bhujanga 
commonly means ‘a philologist, poet, literary councillor. In old Java- 
nese, it was used in the sense of ‘an officially appointed professional scholar 
usually residing in or near the court’; but an older meaning of the word 
is believed to have been ‘a pupil, disciple.’ It has been suggested that 
the word bujan meaning ‘neophyte’ was Sanskritized as bhujanga 
meaning ‘scholar.’ Is it possible to suggest that the word bhujanga in 
Bhavadeva’s name Balavalabhlbhujanga, which cannot be satisfactorily 
explained according to Sanskrit lexicons, was adopted m the sense of a 
pupil’ from Javanese Sanskrit? Considering the close relations that 

I.H.Q., MARCH, I95I 
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existed between the Sailendras of Indonesia and Malayasia and the Indian 
ruling houses of the period in question, especially the Palas of Bengal 
and the Colas of the Coromandel coast (cf. Majumdar, Suvarnadvtpa , 
Part I, pp. 152 ff 167 ff.), the possibility can hardly be altogether ruled 

out 


D. C. SlRCAK 

The Pretended Embassy of Shah Jahan to China in 1656 

My attention has been drawn to this problem by two articles by 
C. S. K. Rao Saheb, both entitled Shah Jehans Embassy to China , 
1656 A.D ,. J Neither of the two is accessible to me and I do not mind 
whether they are identical. But the short abstract in lHQ. y XI 
(1935)* P - *86, has prompted me to take up again the question. 

The only source on this embassy, which is ignored (as far as I 
know) by the Persian texts of Moghul history, is the travel relation 
of the first Dutch embassy to the Manchu court of Peking. 2 3 The 
embassy was headed by Pieter de Goyer and Jakob de Keyzer; they 
left Batavia on July 14th, 1 65 5 , stayed in Peking during the summer 
and autumn of 1656, and were back in Batavia on March 31st, 
1657. The account of their journey is due to their German secretary 
Johann Neuhof (or Nieuhof, 1618-1672); it was published almost 
simultaneously in Dutch and in French in the year 1665, an ^ became 
at once so popular that it underwent a great number of re-issues and 
re-editions in many languages. None of these editions reproduces 
exactly the original account; but Professor Guilhou has shown that 
the version which is nearest to the original is the one found in Mel- 
chisedec Thevcnot’s Relations de divers voyages curieux qui n ont 
point este publiees , 4 parts, Paris 1663-1672. a 

There are three passages which refer to -the embassy under ques- 
tion, and they are partly translated and partly summarized below. 

1 In Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society , IX (1934), and in 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society , Silver Jubilee Number (1934/5). 

2 On this embassy see Pctcch, L amhasetaia olandese del *655-75 net docu - 
menti cinesi , in RSO XXV (1950), pp. 77-87. 

3 Guilhou, Remarques sur lc recit du voyage en Chine de Jean Nieuhof, 
in Neophilologus , vol. XXIII, pp. 109-119. 
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(1) The Route of the journey of the embassy says that in olden 
times the Muslims had exerted a great activity in north-western 
China, and that it had been the custom for them to despatch yearly an 
envoy with twenty followers to Peking. But then the so-called Mus- 
lim ambassadors were discovered to be merchants from the Chinese 
province of Shensi, and were ordered to quit Peking at once; they 
refused, and thereupon they were mostly cut to pieces. For a time 
nobody came. Then “at the time when the ambassadors of Holland 
were there (scil. in Peking), and precisely on the 3rd of August 
1656, an ambassador from the Grand Mogol appeared there; 

he arrived with a present of ( the list will be given later). 

All this was under the pretext of obtaining for their priests the liberty 
of coming back to the kingdom of China, like they have done from 
the oldest times, in order to lead to the right path these poor popula- 
tions* who live in the error. He said that the Grand Mogol, his mas- 
ter, had under him 360 kings and that his country was the most exten- 
sive of all those which are near China. The Tartars (i.e. the Manchu) 
concluded, as it was indeed the truth, that this embassy had been sent 
out perforce and for fear that the Tartars to the west of China should 
wage war on them, rather than out of any goodwill felt towards this 
state (China)”. The ambassador had brought with him 30 persons 
instead of the allowed 20, for which he was reprimanded by the Chi- 
nese. He was continuously and ridiculously complaining of the 
reception by the Chinese and of the food supplied to him. Things 
went so far, that the Chinese asked him outright whether he was an 
ambassador or a merchant, in which latter case he would be allowed 
to trade freely in Peking. In the meantime the embassy was confined 
in their quarters and closely watched. 1 

(2) In the Relation of the Dutch embassy we find an account 
of the solemn reception of the embassy by the emperor on October 
2nd, 1656; the Mogol embassy is mentioned as being received along 
with the Dutch and going through the same ceremonies as the 
Europeans. 

4 Pagination is very much confused m Ihevenot’s work; in each volume the 
count begins several time again from 1. The passage in question is in Part III, 
first series, pp. 24-25. 

5 Part II, last series pp. 5 6-59. 
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(3) Another passage repeats the statement of the arrival of the 
Mogol embassy on August 3rd, 1656, and the list of the presents. 6 

Even a priori , the above data look doubtful. The Muslim amba- 
ssadors to China prior to 1656 were obviously those half-serious half- 
farcical embassies, real commercial enterprises thinly disguised under 
a diplomatic cover, sent to Peking by the Muslim princes of Central 
Asia; we have some good accounts of their real state by the Catho- 
lic missionaries at the Chinese court. 7 What had the Great 
Moghul to do with them? And why should the emperor of India be 
afraid of the Tartars (i.e. the Mongols) to the west of China? Above 
all, the Moghuls never sent embassies to an infidel ruler; why should 
China be an exception? And even if this be the case, why such an 
important event is not mentioned in the Moghul sources? Thus we 
may surmise that by the name Grand Mogol the Dutch envoys really 
meant some prince of Central Asia. 

The doubt is solved and the suspicion turns to a certainty through 
a reference to the Chinese texts. All the embassies from foreign lands 
to the Chinese court, without exception, are registered in the great 
collection of official documents of the Manchu dynasty, the Ta-ch’ing - 
li-chao-shih-lu , photographically published at Tokyo in 1937. And 
indeed we duly find there a mention of the Dutch embassy, its audi- 
ence at court and the list of the presents brought by them. There is 
not the slightest hint about any mission from India and the Moghul 
empire, but we find that on the 2nd October, 1656 the emperor 
received, along with the Dutch, an embassy from Tu-lu-fan, i.e. 
Turfan, an important commercial town in Eastern Turkestan. 8 
This is the “Mogol” embassy of Neuhof. Any doubt on this score 
is dispelled bv the list of the presents brought by the Tu-lu-fan envoys 
and exactly recorded in the Chinese text; it coincides with Neuhof ’s 
list of the presents offered by the embassy of the ‘‘Grand Mogol* \ 
as may be seen in the following table : 


6 Patt I, .second series (beginning with the Informattone della Georgia of 
Pietro della Valle), p. 27. 

7 See e.g., D’Elia, Carovane di mercanti-ambasciatori dalla Siria alia Cina 
attraverso l’Asia Centrale ncl 1627, in Studies Missionalia I (1943), pp. 303-349. 

8 Shih-tsu Shih-lu, ch, 103, f. 9b. 
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Shih-tsu Shib-lu 
ch. 103, f. 1 2a-b 

4 dromedaries 

1 Western horse 
324 small horses 

2 maces 1 ’ of diamonds 
1000 cattles 10 of jade 

200 small knives 
4 Western bows 
2 carpets 
1 saddle 

4 antelope horns 
1 eagle and one set of 
eagle-feathers 


Thevenot, Fart 111 , p. 26 
(re-arranged in the order 
of the left column) 

4 dromedaries 
2 Persian horses 
300 common horses 

10 piculs 10 of coldryn stones 
200 Moorish knives 
4 bows 

2 alcatifs or carpets 

1 saddle with all its leather work 
8 rhinoceros horns 

2 eagles 

2 ostrichs 


In the middle of the 17th century the ruler of Turfan was one 
Abdullah (A-pu-ta-la-ha), 1 1 a scion of the Chaghatai branch of the 
Gengiskhanid family. Turfan was one of the last strongholds of 
Muslim and Gengiskhanid power in Central Asia. 12 And thus the 
“Grand Mogul” of Neuhof was really a petty Mongol ruler of Cen- 
tral Asia; it is true that he was much better entitled to the name of 
Mongol than the half-Turkish and Indianized Timurids in India. 

I11 face of the indisputable evidence of the Chinese documents, 
Shah Jahan’s alleged embassy to China fades away from the field of 
sober history. 

Luciano Petech 


9 1 macc— 1/10 tad, the Chinese silver ounce. 

10 1 catty— 16 taels; 100 catties=i picul == 133 1/3 lbs. 

11 On the day ting-wei of die 8th moon (October 19th, 1656) the emperor 
addressed to him a rescript as reply to the message brought by the embassy. 
Shih-tsu Shth-lu, ch. 103, ff. 223-233. 

12 Grousset, L’empire des steppes, Paris 1948, pp. 577 ' 57 ^* 
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S 1 DDHABHARATI OR THE ROSARY OF INDOLOGY. 
VISHVESHVARANAND INDOLOGICAL SERIES— i. Edited 
by Vishva Bandhu Shastri, M.A., M.O.L. (Pb.), O.d’A. (Fr.), Kt. 
C.T. (It,). Part One, pages i-xxx + 1-266. Part Two, pages 
1-345 (Royal Octavo). Hoshiarpur, V.V.R. Institute P. & P. 
Organisation. 

Publication of commemoration volumes in honour of distinguished 
men of letters, particularly Indologists, has of late almost become a 
fashion. These are usually sumptuous volumes, beautifully got up, 
rich with contributions from scholars of different parts of the world. A 
rather curious and interesting feature of the volumes is that a fair 
number of contributors is found to be common to most of them. It is 
however a matter of regret that the volumes which are not given enough 
publicity scarcely reach the wider circle of interested readers. Volumes 
published as special numbers of well-known journals are in a compara- 
tively better position though these are very few in number. Thus 
much important and useful material contained in these volumes cannot 
be properly utilised. What we can do in these circumstances is to 
draw the attention of the world of scholars to the contents of these 
volumes as and when they are published. 

The latest work to be published in this connection is the one 
under review. It presents 108 original papers on Indological subjects 
in honour of the 60th birthday of the well-known philologist 
Dr. Siddhcshwar Varma, M.A., D.Litt. Its publication is associated with 
tragic circumstances which compelled the Vishveshvaranand Vedic 
Research Institute to leave its original habitat at Lahore involving heavy 
losses, so that it could see the light of day full three years after the 
scheduled time. And the Institute deserves to be congratulated for 
having succeeded in completing the work in a commendable manner 
against heavy odds. 

The papers published in it, which have been contributed by scho- 
lars hailing from different parts of the country and outside, deal with 
various aspects of the history and culture of India. Most of them are 
in English with a few in Sanskrit and one in French. The papers 
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here unlike those in similar other works have been arranged in several 
sections, e.g., 1. Philological Studies; 2. Vedic and Avestic Studies; 

3. Other Literary Studies; 4. Studies in Philosophy and Religion; 

5. Studies in Literary History; 6. Studies in General History; 

7. Miscellaneous Studies. It would be noticed that the heads of 
classification are not alwiys quite clear and that the inclusion of some 
of the items under particular heads in preference to others is rather 
dubious. 

A short life-sketch of Dr. Varma accompanied by a list of his 
published works is given in the beginning of part I. It is a matter 
of regret that some inaccuracies were detected in the latter. His 
articles on Elative case in Bhadrawahi and Indian dialects in Phonetic 
transcription were published in the JRASB . in its 1945-Volume and 
not in the 1944-Volume. And his work on Bhalesi dialect appeared 
not in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal but as a 
separate work in its monograph series. 

It is not possible to refer to in the course of a review to all 
the papers appearing in the work. It must also be confessed 
here that all the papers cannot be considered to be worth men- 
tioning. I shall only give a bird’s-eye view of the contents of the 
various sections of the work with a special reference to a few of the 
more important and interesting papers. 

In Section I Di. S. K. Chatterji in his Foreigners and Indian names : 
The Panjab speech through the ages and Dr. C. Kunhan Raja in his 
Some Malabar Mannerisms in Sanskrit have initiated lines of study 
which may be profitably followed up with other provincial languages. 
Dr. Daniel Jones’ short paper on a Romanic Orthography for the Oriya 
Language which gives a specimen of the alphabet required for Oriya 
is a continuation of similar attempts made in recent years with regard 
to some other languages of India. Besides a few papers on Sanskrit 
etymology, morphology and semantics the section includes several 
papers on one aspect or other of some of the provincial languages. We 
might also mention here Agrawala’s lexicographical study Pre-Pani- 
nian technical terms appearing in Section V. 

In Section II there are papers on textual criticism, exegesis, langu- 
age, figures of speech and religion of the Vedas. Besides these, two 
papers, one on the Culture of the Vedas and the other on the Vedic 
Schools and the epigraphy , have been included in Section V. There are 
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two papers on Avesta of which one by Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala deals 
with a gatha verse which in the opinion of the author ‘clearly sets forth 
the doctrine of rebirth’ though the current belief is that ‘the doctrine 
of transmigration is nowhere clearly mentioned in Zoroastrian Scrip- 
tures/ 

Section III contains seven papers on Epic, Purana and Smrti topics, 
three on Sahitya and one on folk-lore. Of these Mahamahopadhyaya 
Vishveshvara Nath Reu’s extracts from his new and original Smrti 
work entitled Visvesvara Smrti are very interesting. He has composed 
this work for the benefit of the present-day people who have little 
respect for the old Sastras. In it he has given his sanction to modern 
ideas and practices. Sraddha, he says, is preserving the memory of 
the forefathers with due regard. Marraiage of women for the second 
time, according to him, though not approved by the ancients is prefer- 
able to forcible abortion. Dr. Kulkarni has contributed an instalment 
of his investigations into the grammatical peculiarities of the Mahd- 
bharata. Sri Suresh Chandra Bancrji has instituted a comparison 
between the vratas described in the Puranas and those mentioned in 
the Smrti Nibandhas of Bengal. His conclusions in this connection 
that ‘the rules of the vratas [in the Puranas | were framed more for 
improving the social and economic status of the Brahmins and for 
tightening their grip on society than for any religious motive’ (p.222) 
and that ‘the numerous and varied gifts of the Puranas are absent in 
the Smrti digests, a fact which demonstrates that by this time Brahma- 
nical supremacy was well-established’ (p. 224) cannot be said to be 
sufficiently justified. Papers on topics similar to those in the present 
section are scattered in other sections too. Dr. Pusalkar's interesting 
paper on Puranic Study ( Aryan origins according to Puranas) included 
in Section VI shows that ‘the Puranas state nothing as to the original 
home of the Aryans nor do they countenance the theory of the entry 
of the Aryans through the north-west of India’ (p. 27 1). Dr. U. N. 
Ghoshal discusses the interpretation of an old Smrti text in his paper 
‘ The legal status of trades and crafts in the early Smrtis ’ also appearing 
in the same section. We also find there an instalment of L. Stern- 
bach’s Juridical Studies in ancient Indian Law dealing with the legal 
position of women whose husbands live on their earnings. The soli- 
tary paper on modern Indian literature, namely Modern Hindi Litera- 
ture — a critical survey by Sri Gourishankar included in Section V 
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may also be mentioned here. It traces the tendencies revealed in 
different branches of Hindi literature during the last sixty years 
resulting from contact with the West. 

In Section IV 1 8 papers give exposition of different topics bearing 
on the various systems of philosophy — Vedanta, Mimamsa, Buddhist, 
Jain and Sufi. There are three papers connected with religious sects- — 
two concerning the origin of Saivism and Saktaism and one with the 
iconography of Visnu image. 

Section V contains, besides the papers mentioned in connection 
with the treatment of other sections, several papers discussing the 
dates of famous authors and works, e. g., Panini, Kfilidasa, Udayana, 
Sriharsa, Bhagavadgitd and Gathasaptasati , and few papers giving 
accounts of some authors and their works, one paper identifying the 
country of Kautilya as Bihar and another paper drawing attention to 
the lost Prakrt works referred to in the Srngdraprakasa of Bhoja. 

In addition to papers already mentioned above, Section VI has 
articles on different aspects of old Indian culture, e. g., Aryan and 
Non-Aryan in Kerala, Tamilian cultural heritage, Economic system in 
Ancient India, Origin of State in Hindu Political theory, Machia- 
vellism in Ancient India, Theory and Practice of Diplomacy in 
Ancient Indian law, Kingship and allied institutions in the Buddha’s 
days. 

Section VII consists of four papers which with the exception of 
one on spiritualism could very well be relegated to other sections. 
And the paper on Spirit Cornmnnication has possibly no connection 
with Indology. Of the remaining three papers one very briefly 
touches on the Persian scholarship of the Hindus in the Muhammadan 
period, another gives a descriptive and historical account of the Jami 
Masjid of Jaunpur and the last one describes two quaint customs of 
Travancore. 


Chi ntah aran Chakravarti 


t.H.Q., MARCH, 195I 
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HINDU SAMSKARAS : A Socio-Religious Study of the 
Hindu Sacraments: By Dr. Raj Bali Pandey, m.a., D.Litt., Professor 
of Ancient Indian History and Culture, Banaras Hindu University; 
published by Vikrama Publications, Bhadaini, Benares, pp. XXVIII + 
546. 

The book, under review, gives an account of the Smarta Samskaras, 
which constitute an important aspect of Hindu culture. Their 
origin may be traced to hoary antiquity, and they seek to influence 
and refine the life of a Hindu from its inception in the mother’s 
womb to death and even beyond it through the cult of the soul. 
These ceremonies and symbolic performances were based on the 
prevalent religious beliefs and social conditions, and they gave 
expression to the ideals and aspirations of the Hindus. Indeed, 
they provide a key to the understanding of the life of a Hindu in 
its social and religious setting. The study of these sacraments, 
some of which have now gone out of vogue, is thus a subject of 
absorbing interest, and we are happy that Dr. Pandey has done it 
in a worthy manner. 

The work has been divided into ten chapters. The first deals 
with the sources in their chronological order bringing out their 
relative importance in the reconstruction of the history of the 
Samskaras. The second discusses the meaning and number of the 
Sainskaras. Here the peculiar meaning of the Samskaras has been 
explained and their scope and number fixed. The third chapter 
throws light on their purpose, giving a clear analysis of the popular, 
superstitious, material, moral and spiritual significance underlying 
them. The fourth has for its theme the constituents of the 
Samskaras. It classifies and interprets the various elements and 
factors, which constitute them. Chapters V-IX deal with the 
origin, development and significance of the classical sixteen Sathskaras 
from Garbhadhana (conception) to Antycsthi (funeral). The tenth 
and the concluding chapter gives a retrospect and prospects of the 
Sathskaras from the sociological and psychological points of view. 

The author deserves to be warmly congratulated on the excellent 
work that he has produced. His treatment of the subject is lucid 
and critical, and is based upon his extensive knowledge of, and 
insight into, the ancient social and religious institutions of India 
and the original texts bearing on them. He has collected almost 
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all the available data, and drawn from them cautious conclusions. 

It is really noteworthy that the author has not indulged in speculative 
and mystic interpretations of the various symbols, rites, ceremonies 
and social customs. He has throughout given profuse quotations 
and references, which make it easy for the reader to check and 
verify his statements and generalisations. It would, however, be 
well if in the next edition the proofs are more carefully corrected so 
as to avoid clumsy typographical mistakes. One may also not agree 
with the approach of the author on certain points, but these do not 
in any way detract from the intrinsic merit of the work. It is an 
original and substantial contribution towards the re-construction of 
the history of an interesting aspect of Hindu culture, and I have 
no doubt that students and scholars alike will find the book useful 
and instructive. 

R, S. Tripathi 

HAMARI ADIM JATIYA by Bhagawan-das Kela and Akhil 
Vinay. Published by Bharatiya Granthamala, Daraganj. Allahabad, 

l 9 5 °. 

The volume under review removes the long felt want of a popular 
work in Hindi on the aboriginal tribes of India, whose total number 
is nearly twenty-five millions. Not only their number but their varie- 
ties also give them a unique importance in a demographic discussion 
of our land. Anthropologists of India as well as of the West have 
indeed made some pioneer work in this field. But much remains yet 
to be done. It may be hoped that the present volume will interest 
many of our young scholars about the manners and customs of the 
aboriginals as well as their prehistoric relation with our ancient culture. 
A greater knowledge of them will surely help us to integrate them 
culturally in our body politic. That the Indo-Aryans unlike what some 
modern nations have done in Australia and America have not carried 
on an war of extermination against the aboriginals whom they met on 
coining down to this land, speaks for their great catholicity towards 
those fellow-beings, culturally less advanced. But it must be admitted 
that this generosity on their part has created for the posterity many 
intricate social and political problems. That during her long history of 
subjection under people of alien faith and race India could never unite 
as a nation was probably due mainly to a bewildering variety of cus- 
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toms and habits of her vast number of people. But, for this we should 
not blame our forefathers who discovered very early the great merit 
of humanism and placed ideal before expediency. Now it is the duty 
of every citizen of free India to take kindly interest in the aboriginal 
people whom they meet as neighbours, and to let them share the 
fruits of modern civilization to which as children of India they are 
fully entitled. 

The writers of the present work have devoted its second part in 
discussing ways and means by adopting which our administrators as well 
as leaders will be able to ameliorate the conditions of the aboriginals. 
These being the two aspects of the present work we may wholeheartedly 
recommend it to the general public for whom it is meant. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

RUBAIY AT-I-SARMAD, edited and translated by Fazil Mah- 
mud Asiri, M. A., Visvabharati, Santinikctan, 1950. 

To the student of Indian mysticism the name of Sarmad is not 
unknown. Beheaded by the order of Aurangzcb due to his heretical 
views this Sufi master attained the position of a saint-martyr to the 
posterity. It was not so much his heresy as his love for Data Shikoh 
that brought down the wrath of Aurangzeb on him. But the bigoted 
emperor by getting him executed could not extinguish his popularity 
which went on increasing ever more. Sarmad was not only a person 
spiritually enlightened but he had great poetical powers as well. A good 
number of gazal, rubai, quit’a etc. which he left is a sure testimony 
to his literary ability. It seems that a large portion of what he 
composed got lost. It is the quatrains (rubais) on which his fame as a 
poet mainly rests. But these are not available in any old ms. The text 
editions of this published before the present one arc not free from gross 
errors. The present editor and translator of Sarmad’s quatrains have 
taken great pains to give scholars as well as readers in general the most 
authentic quatrains of Sarmad. His translation too attempts to clarify 
many points on which earlier writers could not give sufficient light. It 
may be hoped that the present edition of Sarmad’s rubais with its very 
learned and elaborate introduction and translation will earn the hanks 
tof the students of Persian literature as well as of medieval mysticism. 
Visvabharati is to the congratulated on bringing out this valuable work. 

M. Ghosh 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vol. XXX, pts. III-1V 

Buddha Prakash. — Vrtra . This is an attempt to prove that the 

concept of Vrtra in the Veda typifies the traits and characteristics 
of the proto-Indian people that inhabited the Indus Valley area. 
These people organised and guided by their Brahmana priest Vrtra 
are conjectured to have unsuccessfully resisted the hordes of 
Aryan invaders advancing under the leadership of Indra. The 
ritualistic raligion as adumbrated in the Vedas is thought 
to have been adopted by the Aryans from their vanquished 
enemies, the proto-Indian Vrtra-Brahmanas. The true spirit of 
the Aryan religion is now reflected in the preachings of the Gita, 
Upanisads, Jainism and Buddhism. 

H. Goetz. — Purandhar: Its Monuments and their History f with 

Plates and Plans], The ruins of caves, forts, and shrines at Puran- 
dhar and Wazlrgadh on a mountain range situated a few miles 
south of Poona have been described, and their history from the 
pre-Muslim times to the late Maratha period has been related in 
this paper. 

P. V. Bapat. — Another Valuable Collection of Buddhist Sanskrit 
Manuscripts . Fragments of birch-bark manuscripts sent by a 
Muslim army officer of Rawalpindi by way of a sample have 
revealed on examination that the officer possesses an important 
collection of manuscripts containing among others the Srdmanya- 
phalasutra in Sanskrit. 

LX V. Garge. — Jaimini — Sahara and the Science of Grammar . In 
one Adhikarana of the Piirva-mhnamsdsutra , Jaimini has dealt with 
some of the grammatical topics touched by Panini. Sahara in his 
Mimdmsd-bhdsya has referred to and quoted from Panini 
and Katyayana. Passages have been quoted here to establish 
that Sahara has also drawn upon Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya and was 
influenced by the style of the latter. 

P. C. DivanIi, — Bhagavadgita and Astddhydyi . The Astadhyayi 
furnishes proof of Panini’s acquaintance with the original Mabd- 
bhdrata of Veda Vyasa with the Bhagavadgita forming its part. 
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P. K. Godjs. — Date of Sridharasvdmin , Author of the Commentaries 
on the Bhdgavatapurdna and other Works (Between c A.D. 1350 
and 145 o). 

R. Lingat. — The Buddhist Manu or the Propagation of Hindu Law 

in Hinaydnist Indo-Cbina. Laws prevalent in Burma, Siam, Cam- 
bodia and Laos show signs of Hindu influence. The Burmese 
version of the Wareru Code which was a Mon translation of a 
Pali Manudhammasattham seems to have been based on the juridi- 
cal parts of the two versions of Manu, the Manusamhitd and the 
[Naradlya] Manusmrti . 

S. K. Dlkshit. — Was the Bhagavadgita known to Megasthencs ? The 

non-mention of the doctrine of Karmayoga in the available works 
of Megasthencs does not preclude the probability of his being 
aware of the existence of the Gita and its tenets. 

D. S. Triveda. — Date of Kaniska , / 356 B.C . The extreme diver- 

gence of opinion current about the date of Kaniska leads the 
author of this paper to rely upon the evidence of Kalhana, who 
gives the date of Kaniska’s accession as 1356 B.C. 

Sulochana A. Nachane. — The Date of Madhusudana Sarasvati . 
Madhusudana is said to have witnessed the regime of the Mughal 
rulers from Akbar to Aurano;zcb and thus lived circa ic:6c: to 
1672 A.C. 

R. D. Karmarkar, — The Asvamedha : Its original Signification. The 
word yajna originally meant procreation, and the expression 
Asvamedha connoted ‘union with a horse/ 

Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin) vol. XIV, pt. 3 

K. Madhava Krishna Sarma. — Jayamadhava-manasollasa of faya - 
simha : New Light on the Author of Madanaratnapradipa. There 
is in the Anup Sanskrit Library of Bekancr a manuscript of Jaya- 
simha’s Jayamadhavamanasolldsa , a Sanaskrit work on the worship 
of Visnu. The introductory stanzas reveal that the author belonged 
to Gorakhpur and had an ancestor named Madanasimha. But 
this Madanasimha of Gorakhpur was not the son of Saktisimha, 
and should not be identified with Madanasimhadeva who was 
associated with the compilation of the great Smrti digest Madana- 
ratnapradipa. 
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• THE FOLLOWING SERIAL PUBLICATIONS continue : 

Idea of Personality . 

of V ehkatdcdrya . 

Some Aspects of Education in Ancient India . 

^ T of Purusottamdnandatirtha . 

Edicts of Asoka ( Priyadarsin ). 

0/ Varahamihira. 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Scciety, 

vol. ‘26 (1950) 

Siddheswar Varma. — The Vedic Accent and the Interpreters of 
Pdnini. The exposition of Sanskrit phonetic problems given 
by the interpreters of the Paninian school of Grammar is found 
insufficient. 

C. G. Kashikar. — The Revised Sautrdmani-text of the Vdrdhasrau - 

tasutra . 

D. D. Kosambi. — On the Origin of Brahmin Gotras. It is argued 
that “specifically as regards some important Brahmins, the gotra 
system is adopted by small groups of pre-Ksatriya and pre-Aryan 
people from Aryan invaders. As these groups take to the functions 
of priesthood, they are most logically assigned to the partriarchal 
clan-group of those for whom they officiate/ * 

J. N. Unvala. — Inscriptions from Suruhani near Baku . Short ins- 
criptions, sixteen in number, thirteen in Devanagarl characters, 
two in GurumukhT, and one in Arabic script, found in a Fire 
Temple near Baku have been published here. Most of the Ins- 
criptions are of the 19th century and those in Devanagarl begin 
with ‘Obeisance to Ganesa’ and were probably placed by the buil- 
ders of the shrines in the temple. 

B. C. Law. — Contemporary Indian Ceylonese Kings. 

Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya. — The Kdvyakaustu bha and its great 
Source of Inspiration. The influence of Jayadeva’s Candrdlaka 
has been discussed. 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

vol. VIT, pts. 2 — 4 

B. C. Law. — Geographical Data in Indian Inscriptions. The paper 
contains notes on more than one hundred towns, villages, rivers 
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and mountains of South India mentioned in various epigraphical 
records. 

Tara Sankar Bhattacharya. — Gahgesas Definition of Valid Know- 
ledge. The nature of ‘Prama* (valid knowledge) as defined in 
Garigesa’s T attvacintamani has been dealt with. 

Sakuntal^ Rao. — The Purdah. The extent of restrictions on the 
free movement of women in ancient India as referred to in 
literature has been discussed, and the significance of the terms 
antahpura, avarodha and suddhanta explained with the conclusion 
that the system of Purdah or seclusion of women was first 
adopted in this country from the foreign rulers by the rulers of 
the land, and later it ‘extended to the aristocracy as a mark of 
dignity and respect*. 

V. W. Karambelkar. — Magic Ritual in Sanskrit Fiction : 

Jaidev Singh. — The Problem of Incontinence in the Bhagavadgita. 
The question why does a man resort to the wrong path even 
though he knows the right one is discussed in the light of the 
teachings of the Gita . 

K. C. Varadachari. — Time and Mysticism . The “division of 
Time into the two transcendent forms of Prana and Surya, and 
Rayi and Candramas; and the three temporal forms of Uttarayana, 
Suklapaksa and Ahas, and Daksinayana, Krsnapaksa and Ratri 

reveals the significance attached to the Pravrtti and Nivrtti 

paths...” 

Sadasiva L. Katke. — Terminus ad quem for the Dates of Aiadhu- 
sudanasarasvatV s three Works V edantakalpalatika, Siddhantabindu 
and Mabimnahstotra-tika — Sarnvat 1650 ~ 1 593 A. C. 

Prahlad C. DivanJi. — Bhagavadgita and Sankhya Philosophy. 

Sureshchandra BanerIee. — Prayascitta. The subject-matter of 

the paper is ‘expiation’ as dealt with in the Smrtinibandhas of 
Bengal. 

V. M. Apte. — The Varuna Hymns in the Rgveda. One hymn 
( Rv V, 85) has been translated into English with annotations 
and notes. 


Journal of Oriental Research, vol. XVIII, pt. II 

Louis ReNOU. — Vedic Study — Its History and Future. 

K. A. Subramania Iyer. — The Point of View of the Vaiydkaranas . 
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Speculations in the science of Grammar found in connection with the 
definitions of various concepts are generally linguistic in nature, but 
sometimes introduce ideas which properly belong to the domain of 
Philosophy. 

R. C. Hazra. — Works and Period pf Literary Activity of Govindananda 
Kavikankandcdrya. Govindananda, a Smrti writer of Bengal in the 
first part of the 16th century composed as many as eleven treatises. 

K. V. Ramacandran. — Music and Dance in Kalidasa. 

T. N. Ramacandran. — A Natydcdrya from the Natamandira of the 
Surya Temple of Konarka (1238-64 A.D.). The Konarka temple of 
Orissa has a dancing hall with sculptured galleries containing figures 
of girls and men in various dancing poses, many of them with musi- 
cal instruments. In a niche among them stands erect a figure of a 
man with an inscription below in Kalinga Nagarl script of the I2-I3th 
centuries — This Sridatta may have been a respectable 

dancing master patronised by the Ganga king Narasimha I who built 
the Konarka temple. 

— . — Dancing Devi from Kanydkumari (13th century A.C. ). A bronze 
image of a goddess obtained somewhere in the southernmost point 
of South India performing a ‘graceful dance’ in the Urdhva~jdnu 
pose, with the right leg raised and bent at the knee, appears to be a 
representation of the dancing Parvati. The bronze figure resembling 
in several points the finds of South Indian bronze in Polonnaruwa 
of Ceylon is assigned to the late Cola period (13th cenairy). 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 

1950, Parts 3 4 

H. Goetz. — Masterpieces of Oriental Art : 15. Two heavenly dancers 
(Apsaras) decorating the pedestal of the Koppesvara temple at 
Khederpur in the Deccan (12th century A.C.) have been described. 

— . — Unidentified Caves at Purandhar. Explorations of the basalt cliffs 
of the Purandar hill in Maharastra have resulted in the discovery of 
a number of caves whose designs are difficult to explain. % It is sug- 
gested' that these caves might have been started as tombs by some 
foreign dynasty but were finally abandoned when these foreigners 
adopted some Indian religion. 

I.H.Q., MARCH, I 95 I 


*3 
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R. O. Winstedt. — A Relic of Saktism in Muslim Malaya. A propi- 
tiatory ceremony of magical character conducted by the Kelantan 
priest of either sex who is termed for the occasion “princess,” may 
be a relic of Tantricism in Malaya. 

D. R. Shackleton Baily. — Notes on the Divyavadana . The texts of 
the Divyavadana tales as pub ished in Cowell and Neil’s edition may 
be improved by a comparison with their Tibetan versions in the 
bid ul ba . 


Poona Orientalist, vol. Xlll, 110s. 3 & 4 

Buddha Prakash. — A Babylonian Word in Sanskrit . The Babylonian 
Kuknpi, the Hebrew Kofi and the Hindi Kuppi signify a flask or a 
leather vessel, but the Sanskrit equivalent Kupa is primarily used in 
the sense of a well. 

Sadashiva L. Katre. — Date of Madhusudanasarasvatf s V eddntakalpa- 
latikd— before Samvat 16^0 or 759 3 A.C . The year 1717 men- 
tioned in the post-colophon verse of a manuscript refers to the date 
of the scribe and not to the time of Madhusudana. The date in the 
Saka era is equivalent to 1795 A.C. 

K. Krishnamoorthy.— The Indian Theory of Dhvani and its Parallels 
in Western Literary Criticism. 

B. N. Krishnamurthy Sarma. — A Note on "Yatra dvdv iva jaghana’ 
(Rv., i, 28 , 2). The interpretation of the Rgvedic verse yatra dvdv 
iva jaghand with the help of a sexological simile is regarded as in- 
appropriate. The boards upon which Soma is pressed are likened here 
to a woman’s jaghana region and there is no need of bringing in a 
man in the description. 

H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar. — Vidydnanda and Pdtrakesari — Are they 
Identical ? The contention of the Note is that Vidyananda, the 
author of the T.attvdrthaslokavdrtika was later than the great Jaina 
teacher Patrakesari. 

S. N. Vyas. — Woman as Chattel in the Rdmayana . 


Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society* vol. XXXIX, no. 4 

K. S. Vaidyanathan. — The Kopparam Plates of Pulakesin 11 and the 
Date of Accession of Kubja V isnuvardhana . Arguments are put for- 
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ward to show that the date for the starting point of the Eastern 
Calukya chronology is 624 A.C. when Kubja Visnuvardhana, the 
founder of the dynasty, rose to power. 

Narayana Rao Gondker. — The Third Invasion of the Peshwa 
Madhava Rao l against Mysore (1769-1770). 

University of Ceylon Review, vol IX, no. 1 

C. W. Nicholas. — The Territorial Divisions of Ceylon from Early Times 
to the 1 2th Century. Informaton is collected from the chronicles, 
commentaries and inscriptions to give an idea of the major principa- 
lities of ancient and mediarval Ceylon. Tabular statements and a 
map are appended. 

N. A. Jayawickrama. — The Sutta Nipdta : Pucchds of the Pdrayana 

Vagga. 
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Mm. Or, H. P. Sastrl, llony. Member , Itoyal Asiatic Society: The Quarterly 
is becoming more and more useful, more and more learned. You deserve 
the thanks of the Indian public by focussing so many eminent writers in 

your Quarterly I am reading all Oriental Journals, and about India 

yours is the most informing. 

Prof. A. B. Keith writes in his History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), 
preface, xxviii,fn. — “Congratulations are due to the editor, Dr. Narendra 
Nath Law, of this most interesting Quarterly, in which there has already 
appeared much useful and suggestive work on a wide range of topics.’ * 

Prof. S, K. Belvatkar of Poona.— I , regret very much that I delayed bo long 
subscribing for your excellent Quarterly ; it is a journal .that few oriental 
students can afford to be without. 

Or. M. Walleser.— I am quite astonished at the variety and quantity 

of information contained in it your I. H. Quarterly stands in 

the foremost rank of all Oriental Journals. 

Prof. E. W. Hopkins of Conn. — I am much pleased with its appearance 
and contents of so useful a periodical 

Prof. L. Finot.<--read with an undecreasing interest your excellent Quarterly of 
which every number affords so much for learning and thinking. 

Prof. M. W Intern) tz. — It is full of highly interesting and important matter, and 

keeps up a high standard of scholarship It promises to become a great 

help to all students of Indian History. 

Prof. H. Ja*obL — I have perused your Quarterly with great interest I 

may have occasion to contribute to it now and then. 

Prof. J. Jolly of Germany— I entertain a very high opinion of the Quarterly. 

Prof. Jules Bloch, — It is very interesting indeed and various and important 
matters are discussed in it. 

Prof. Louis do La Valise Poussin, — It is a great pleasure to read your 

excellent Quarterly. 

Or. Otto Schrader. — Your very promising Indian Historical Quarterly looks like 
oeccnung so far as Indian subjects are concerned a most respectable rival 
of the JUAS. of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Or. Otto Strauss. — I am very well pleased with your Journal and I hope it will 
be as interesting and successful as the bygone years. 

Prof. J. Przyluskl. — L’interet des articles publies dans voire revue ne m’a pas 
echappe. C’st une publication de premiere ordre, tres variee est fort 
instructive. 

Or. E. J. Thomas.— The Indian Historical Quarterly has always attracted me 
as being one of the most interesting Oriental Journals and I realise how 
much this depends on wise editorship. I think you are doing a great work 
in helping and stimulating oriental scholarship in India. 

Prof, Sylvaln Levi.— Congratulate you on the truly ‘national’ work you. are 
doing for Mother India. Your Quarterly is the best evidence of the wonderful 
progress accomplished by Indian scholars in these last years, a progress that I 
followed with a sincere joy. 
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The Mancapuri Cave 

The Mancapuri Cave : This cave o£ the second-first century 
B.C., in Khandagiri-Udayagiri, near Bhuvaneshwar, Orissa is very 
important for our study of the history of Kalinga in general and of 
Jainism in particular in the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. The main 
part of it was put up by Kudepasiri and the rest by Kumara Vadukha. 
The inscription in this cave reads as — 

“Airasa maharajasa Kalingadhipatino maha — vaha — 
Kudepasirino lenam / 
kumaro Vadukhasa lenam” 

Probably Kudepasiri was Kharavela’s successor and Vadukha, the 
successor of Kudepasiri. The truth seems to be that these lenas were 
erected for the persons mentioned in pursuance of the sampraddya for 
kings to take to muni-vrtti ( vdrdhakye munivrtfindm) so common in 
Jainism (so assures Prof. Upadhyaya of Kolhapur as is evident from the 
Jaina stories). Persepolitan and Scythian influences are noticeable in 
this cave in the carvings of gate-keepers, pillar-brackets revealing fully 
clad cavaliers on caprisoned horses wearing like Kirdtas undergarments 
of leaf patterns, (c/. the soldiers in the Gancsa-gumpha also in Udaya- 
giri). Other features worth noting in this cave are the design of 
railing of the Bodh-Gaya pattern and entablature of said pattern inter- 
spaced by toranas revealing rafters as in Lomasa-rsi cave, Barabar Hills, 
Bihar. There are Tri-ratna designs over the arched entrances to the 
lenas which are double voluted. Persepolitan pilasters support the 
said entablature. Among the bracket figures women holding purna- 
ghata and with heavy kesa-bandba , secured by garlands occur. The 
brackets are cut out. 

The most important scene which arrests our attention in this cave 
is the central scene on the fajade of the verandah (plate I). Though 
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unfortunately mutilated what remains shows a throne with a royal 
group on the proper left consisting of two men and two women. The 
first man near the throne is badly mutilated. He is probably the 
king, by virtue of his proximity to the throne. Behind him stands 
another royal figure with a tiara resembling the tiara on Mauryan 
heads found at Sarnath 1 . Let us call him the prince. Behind the 
prince stand two women of equal status. The first may be taken to 
be the queen, the next as the princess. Above the king and the prince 
are two gandharvas hovering in the sky and beating a drum suspended 
on a pole (c/. Amaravatl and Nagarjunakonda). It is not the bell as 
R. D. Banerji took it to be. Above the women adjoining the 
gandharvas there is a representation of a “full-blown” lotus which has 
been readily taken by all to represent Surya. While the attitude of 
the royal party is to adore whatever was kept on the throne, the flower 
and the gandharvas over the party bring out their importance. Shall 
we take the scene as one in which the king (perhaps Kharavela), prince 
(perhaps Kudcpasiri) and the queen or princess are doing honour to 
the image of the Kalihga Jina which Kharavela recovered from 
Magadha and restored to his people 2 ? 

Another possible identification is with reference to the inscriptions 
actually found in this cave. The nearmost king may be Kudcpasiri 
while behind him stands the Kumara (heir-apparent — is he Vadukha?), 
in which case, the peculiar tiara can be taken to be a coronet. 

Outside, or to speak correctly at the proper left end, we can note a 

1 ASL, AR , 1914-15 — iixeavations at Sarnath, by H, Hai graves, p. 111 — 
Antiquities west of main shrine. I. Maurya . — fragment, 8" high, of human 
figure, life size. The face is entirely destioycd, but traces of the right eye remain. 
The cars arc normal and well modelled. A mural crown of seven merlons, above 
a wreath of laurel, {tides the hair save for a few short curls on the forehead. 
The head was apparently modelled in the round and is polished in the usual 
Maurya fashion. The statue, however, docs nor seem to have been intended to 
be visible on all sides, as five inches of the back are left unpolished. The stone 
is a fine speckled sandstone of a light grey colour, but the outer surface, where 
not concealed by a calcareous deposit, is otf a blackish hue as though affected by 
fire which has also diminished its original polish. The lines of the figure arc 
robust and life-like. Traces of drapery at the base of the neck. The top of 
the head and upper edges of merlons, which would he invisible when the statue 
was in position, are left unpolished, (pi. XVI, 4). 

2 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, vol. I, pp. 81, 91. 
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vigorous elephant exhibiting eagerness to participate in the adoration 
(cf* Nalagiri in “the life of Buddha” for animal intelligence). Behind 
the elephant is a hovering Vidyadbara hurrying to the same, scene 
with a tray of flowers and a clenched hand of determination, exhibiting 
the same eagerness as that of the elephant. We will not be wrong, 
if we assume that the entire scene is of the worship offered to the Jina 
in which human beings (King, prince and princesses), animals such as 
the biggest animal elephant (men and animals being shown on the 
terrestrial plane) and Devas and celestials such as V idyadharas , 
Gandharvas and Jyotiskas or stellars (represented by a full-blown lotus 
which combines the designs of the stars in the seed-vessel, and in the 
next concentric circle the moons and Suryas and the external row of 
big and small* petals standing for the rest of the Jyotiska classes) 
participated. For better understanding of the scene certain details 
relating to Jaina iconography are summarised here. The classification 
of souls in Jainism is as follows: — 


Souls 


Perfect ( Siddha ) 


Samanya siddha Ttrthankara siddha 


Human (1) Subhuman (2) Hellish (3) 


Ascetic 

1 

1 . 1 1 

Arhats Acaryas Upadhyayas 


Great 


Mundane 


Celestial (Devas) (4) 


Non-Ascetic 


Sadhus 


Ordinary 


Bhavanavasi (^) Vyantara (zj) Jyotiska (4) Vajmanika (^) 
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The celestials or Devas are of 4 orders ; 

1. Bhavanavdsi-devas who are in turn of ten classes. The 4th 
class is Dvlpa-Kumdra with an elephant cognizance. Does the elephant 
in the relief indicate him? 

2. Vyantara devas are of 8 classes — Kinnara , Kitnpuri 4 sa> Uraga t 
Gandharva, Yaksa , Rdksasa , BhUta , and Pisaca. The fourth 
Vyantara class, Gandharva , is represented by the drum-playing couple 
hovering in the sky. Hah a and Hiihii are of the Gandharva class. 
Are the two here Haha and Huhii ? 

3. Jyotiska-devas: There are 5 classes of them — Suns, Moons, 
Planets, Constellations and Scattered stars. Their Indra is Surya and 
Prati-Indra is the Moon. 

The wheel ( cakra ) which , in Jaggayyapeta, Amaravati and 
Nagarjunakonda becomes the mark of a Cakravartin , and also stands 
for the Buddhist ‘Wheel of the law’, and elsewhere for the discus of 
Visnu, originally represented the Sun. The lotus design in a line 
with the Gandharvas in the panel may indicate stellar symbolism with 
an arrangement as shown in the sketch below : — 

The seed-vessel contains 
5 circular marks. The next 
circular part contains 24 


ray-like strokes. The outer 
circumference of the flower 
contains 12 small and 12 
big lotus petals. 

The stellars were invariably indicated by this lotus-design in Jaina 
painting 3 . Though the five marks within the seed-vessel may be 
sufficient symbolic representation to stand for the five stellar classes 
(Sun, Moon, Planets, Constellations, and Stars), the two outer 
rings (one of 24 rays and the other of 24 petals) are only to make the 
identification doubly sure. The 24 rays probably stand for the 1 2 
Rash and 1 2 Lagnas (c/. the arrangement of die wheels at Konarak). 

3 Cf. T. N. Ramachandran, Tiruparuttikanram and its temples , pi, XVh 
( Samavasarana ) and pi. XIX, fig. 45. 
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The outer 24 petals probably indicate the same or stand for the Suryas 
and Candras of Jainism. The marks within the seed-vessel perhaps 
stand for stars. 

4. Vaimanikas constitute the 4th order of Devas . There are 
12 sub-classes of Vaimanikas , each with an Indra. The first and 
the most important is Saudharmendra of the first and principal heaven 
Sudharma. He corresponds to the Hindu Devendra and his wife is 
Saci. This Saudharmendra is the most important in Jaina iconogra- 
phy, being the one commonly sculptured. He is frequently figured 
(sometimes with Sad) on ceilings and on the lower jambs of the 
doorways of temples. He attends on the Tlrthankaras throughout 
their career 4 . Sometimes he is associated with flowers 5 . He is 
always described in Jaina works as anxious not to miss any important 
event in the lives of the Tlrthankaras and ever desirous of taking 
the lead in honouring the Tlrthankaras (whether it be just the Janmd - 
bhiseka or the Kevalaqnana or Samavasarana stages in the career of 
the Tlrthankaras). In the light of these remarks I am inclined to 
take the hurrying Vidyadhara figure with the tray of flowers and 
“clenched hand” of determination as just standing for our Saudhar- 
mcndra “ever zealous to participate in honouring the Tlrthahkara”. 

For the same reasons the broken half of this panel on the proper 
right might have originally shown in a symmetrical order representa- 
tives of the human, sub-human, hellish and celestial classes of souls. 
The spirit of such a rendering is the same as in a Samavasarana when 
the moment the Jina becomes a “Kevall” Saudharmendra creates 
the heavenly pavilion called Samavasarana . Seated in the Gandhakuti , 
within the Laksmivara-mandapa which in turn is in the centre of 
the whole structure, the Tlrthahkara holds the divine discourse attended 
by all pomp. A divyadhvani emanates from Him which is interpreted 
by the Ganadharas , the occupants of the first Kosta , which is one of 
the 12 Kostas surrounding the seat of the Jina, the other 11 Kostas 
containing gods and goddesses, human beings, birds and beasts come 
to witness the grand scene of the Lord’s discourse. The Gandhakuti , 
within the Laksmivara-mandapa is surrounded by 7 bhtimis or regions, 
each region being encircled by a rampart or vedikd or said. The 


4 T. N. Ramachandran, Tirupamttikunram, Pis. VII, XVI, XVII. XIX. 

5 Ibid., PL XVII. 
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Bhavyas or the faithful have to pass through these regions before they 
repair to their respective Kostas in the Laksmtvara-mandapa . 

Either the scene represented here is the Jina’s Samavasarana , or if 
it protrays any special historical event, it perhaps represents the 
celebration and re-installation of the Katinga-Jina , of which Kharavela 
was the fortunate author. In the latter case the royal personages may 
be Kharavela and Kudepasiri or Kudepasiri and the Kumara (Vadukha). 
Kudepasiri who provided the lena evidently had this important 
event carved on the lena s facade. The flying figure with the tray of 
flowers may then just be a Vidyadhara . But if it is a “Samavasarana” 
then the flying figure is Saudharmendra who is credited with the 
formation and organisation of every detail of a Samavasarana . 

Summary of Paper 

A carving of outstanding historical and iconographic importance 
on the facade of the Jaina cave called locally “Mancapuri cave* in 
Khandagiri-Udayagiri, near Bhuvaneswar in Orissa is identified in this 
paper as either representing : 

1 . the Samavasarana scene of every Tirthankara arranged by 
Saudharmendra, or as 

2. representing the celebration and re-installation of the Image 
of Kalinga-Jina, by the Kalinga King Kharavela of the 
2nd-ist century B.C. 

In the latter case the royal personages portrayed may be Kharavela 
and Kudepasiri or Kudepasiri and Kumara Vadukha. The carving 
dates from at least the ist. century B.C. 


T. N. Ramachandran 



The Sraddhasagara of Kulluka Bhatta 

(a spurious work ) 

The Calcutta Sanskrit College was founded in 1824 A.D. and from 
its very start a library was formed under the charge of a celebrated scholar 
Laksmlnarayana Nyayalankara, the first Librarian of the college (1824-31 
A.D.). Printed books and manuscripts were collected for the library and 
it appears that many manuscripts were transcribed from rare originals, 
which apparently could not be procured for the library. It is thus that 
a copy of the extremely rare book, the Sraddhasagara of Kulluka Bhatta, 
was secured and fortunately this copy is still preserved in the Ms. collec- 
tion of the college. No second copy of this book has yet been discovered. 
After a thorough examination of the book 1 we were simply struck dumb 
by the amazing fraud that has duped scholars for over a century. MM. 
Dr. Kane secured a transcript of the book and without any suspicion gave 
a short analysis in his Hist, of Dharmasastra (Vol. I, pp. 361 2). He 
has, moreover, culled the rare references found in the Sraddhasagara and 
included them unfortunately in the two valuable appendices of his great 
work. We understand an eminent scholar and calligraphist of the above 
college transcribed the book again at the suggestion of a former Principal. 

As the book has been very imperfectly described in the Descriptive 
Catalogue (Vol. II, Smrti Mss., 1898, pp. 405-6) 2 we add here a short 
note on the manuscript. It is written on very good paper, the makers 
and date of which arc found in the watermark as ‘Ruse & Turners 1825.’ 
The total number of folios is 96 (and not 86) the page marks 63-72 

1 We take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to Dr. S. Bhaduri 
M.A., Pli.D., the present Principal of the Sanskrit College. Calcutta, for allowing 
us all facilities to examine this manuscript. 

2 This catalogue was prepa ed under Govt, outers by two eminent scholars, 
Pandit Hrishikcsa Sastri and Prof. Siva Chandra Gui. It is extremely surprising 
that Pandit Sastri, who was well-read in the Smrti literature of Bengal and 
brought tout the excellent Vahgauasi editions of Raghunandana’s important works, 
cou’d not detect the fraud as he should have done easily. Work under Govt, 
orders seems never to have inspired the necessary care and industry of specialists 
in those days and the above catalogue stands in tour opinion as an example of 
huge waste of public funds. It is full of mistakes and not a single manuscupt 
tnechanically described in it seems to have been carefully examined and analysed 
by the cataloguers. 
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occurring twice by mistake. On the cover of the last folio there is & 
date ‘29 March 1828/ evidently the date of the transcript, which bore 
the number 899 originally. The number of lines in a page is 8-9. 
A portion of the text, beginning with a quotation from Laghu-Harlta 
in fol. 56a (line 3) and ending with the word ‘darsayati’ in fol. 61a (line 
8) — the section on Ekoddista is included in this portion — is wrongly 
repeated below in fol. 71a ( 1 . 6 ) to 77a (l.i). Marginal notes prove that 
this duplication existed in the original manuscript. 

The text proper, beginning with the sentence ^ 

35*4 sitaFcT is preceded by the following four introductory verses. 

^ 1 *F 4 *n^Tfm ^ 5?3cr: 3 i 

*rt ^ i 

^ m f *t**tt^ % n 

*RT *UcT FifcWW I 
vftu 5«2f Hfftf*rTfircr 11 

The colophon gives the name of the author clearly as ‘Mahamaho- 
p a ci hy ay a-Srim a t-K u 11 uk abh a tta . ’ Before subjecting tlic verses to a criti- 
cal analysis it is necessary to examine the portion of the text printed in 
the Descriptive Catalogue, Any scholar acquainted with the classical 
works of the Bengal school of Navyasmrti will find out with great sur- 
prise that the five lines at the beginning and the fourteen lines at the end 
almost exactly agree with the beginning and end of the Sraddhaviveka of 
Jndapani Mahamahopadhyaya, who was really the founder of Navyasmrti 
in Bengal. The variations are noted below. The head lines of Sulapani s 
text W trar are omitted in the present work. There is 

a small section in Sfilapani (pp. 210-13 of an old edition with 

Srikrsna’s commentary in our possession); this is omitted in the present 
work and the reason is stated in four lines at the end (before the 
also exactly borrowed from Siilapani) in very incorrect Sanskrit with an 
amazing reference to ‘Kaylta-Kamalakara-Bhattabhasyasmadgurucaranadi’ 

3 [The learned editors of the Catalogue were unable apparently to transcribe 
the glaring mistake of gender in the second foot of the verse and changed the 
letter ‘ea* (which cannot be mistaken in the manuscript) into ‘va/ which, however, 
is not calculated to improve the sense in any way. 
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for support. The ugly handiwork of a bold adventurer, who selected the 
magnum opus of Sulapani for his very curious pranks, is easily discernible 
from the very start. The first foot of the first introductory verse, which 
is exactly taken from Sulapani. is about the only correct phrase found in 
the introduction. The second and third verses constitute a curious jargon 
absolutely unintelligible and the use of the assertive first person (‘may a ) 
in the first three verses, absolutely incompatible with the consummate 
scholarship of Kulluka or Sulapani, lets down the actual author of this 
piece of forgery to the level of a dunce without any real knowledge of 
the sacred language. 

Fictitious references : The copy of the Sraddhasagara turns out on 
examination to be really a transcript of the Sraddbaviveka of Sulapani 
slightly re-arranged and the only dodge adopted by the forgerer is to 
concoct an array of fictitious names of authorities and interpolate them 
randomly within the text.. The amazing set of these names is noted 
down below. 

(1) Kayltabhatta is quoted five times. After recording his own defini- 
tion of the term ‘sraddha* Sulapani discusses in a brilliant passage the 
three alternatives about the technical nature of the term — whether it is a 
yaga/ a ‘dana’ or ‘homa/ The first alternative is stated under the 
caption ‘Atra kascit’ and refuted by Sulapani. As far as we are aware 
no commentator has recovered the name of this unknown scholar. The 
name ‘Kayltabhatta/ absolutely unknown in the Dbarmasdstra literature 
of India, is substituted here for ‘kasciV (fol. 2a) and this is, it should be 
noted, the only interpolation found in the first 33 foil, of the Sraddha - 
sdgara, which forms an exact transcript of the Sraddhaviveka up to the 
section on ‘Amavasya/ In an interesting section Sulapani discusses in 
his own brilliant manner the problem of preference between the two 
important parts of the ceremony, viz. ‘Brahmana-bhojana* and ‘Pinda- 
dana/ The former is preferred by Govindaraja (p. 191)’ the latter by an 
unknown scholar (‘ity-aparah’) not specified by any commentator and 
both given equal status by Bhattanarayana etc. The Sraddhasagara adds 
the epithet ‘Gauda* to Govindaraja and substitutes Kayltabhatta for 
‘aparah* (fol. 48b). Sulapani’s own views in the matter agree with Govin- 
daraja but on different grounds. ^How recklessly the Sraddhasagara has 
been ascribed to Kullukabhatta will become evident when it is found that 
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under Manu III. 128 Kulluka discusses the same problem concisely and 
following the views of the Kalpatam (cited in the very beginning of the 
Sraddhaviveka ) decides against those of Govinaaraja (‘nedam Brahmana- 
bhojanam* is the last foot of his concluding verse here) and against the 
more advanced arguments of himself, if the Sraddhasagara is genuinely 
ascribed to him. Similarly the name Kayltabhatta is substituted for 
‘kascit’ (under Sapindikarana, p. 258 and also under Vrddhisraddha, 
p. 252 : fol. 77b and 72a). The last reference to this fictitious name is 
towards the end (fol. 85b) ana printed 111 the Descriptive Catalogue with 
the suggestion that it is a mi selection for Kaiyata, though the latter name 
is equally unknown in the Dharmasdstra literature of India. There is, 
however, a method in this mad forgery, for, in all the five places, the 
name is clearly spelt as Kaylta without the least hesitation. 

(2) Prabhakara : only once interpolated under Sraddha-dcvatah 

(p. 173), where Sidapani gives the heading ‘Atra Kalpataruh.’ The sense- 
less improvement in the Sraddhasagara here (fol. 42a) is ‘Atra Kalpatam - 
Prabhdkara-Kamaldkarabhattdh / The passage, it should be noticed, con- 
flicts with the views of the great Kamalakara Bhatta as found in the 
Nirnayasindhu (Chowk. ed., p. 1410). 

(3) Kamalakarabhatta : there arc five more references to him in the 
Sraddhasagara (vide fol. 34b, 68a, 70a, 84b & 83b). In the correspond- 
ing passages of the Sraddhaviveka no .scholar is at all referred to in the 
mention of the different alternatives (p. 210) in the first case, though it 
agrees, quite accidentally no doubt, with the views in the Nirnayasindhu 
(pp. 1756 & 1762); in the second and fourth cases the name replaces 
‘eke’ (pp. 246 & 278) and in the third case it replaces ‘Halayudhastu* 
(p. 289). The last reference towards the end has been cited above from 
the printed Catalogue. The most amazing case is the second one, where 
‘eke’ is mentioned not in the text of Sulapani, but in a well-known 
ancient text of the sage Paithlnasi ! ! In other words the ugly forgerer 
lets himself down completely when the logical conclusion of the present 
interpolation places the 17th century writer before Paithlnasi! 

(4) Harsanabliatta : the line ftror is interpolated in 

the section on ‘argha’ (p. 17$ after the words of Sulapani ( 

refuting an older interpretation on Yajnavalkya (I. 231). 
The name, again, is absolutely unknown in Indian literature. 
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(5) Hemakarabhatta : in the same section (p. 181) for Kalpataru 

the Sraddhasagara has ‘Hemakarabhatta- 
Kalpatarukarau (fol. 45a), a g a *n interpolating a new name. 

(6) Gangesvara : in the next section on ‘Agnaukaranam* for ‘kecit-tu’ 
(p. 183) is substituted the delightful phrase 

(fol. 45b), only a Smarta Gangesvara is a pure fiction and the interpolator 
lets himself down again by adding the word ‘vadanti* which bears no 
construction with the main sentence ^fcT 1 

(7-8) Lolabhatta and Kamandalubhatta : in the next section again for 
‘Atra keck’ in the Sraddhaviveka (p. 185) is substituted another delightful 
phrase (fol. 46b). 

(9!) Bhatta Ratnakara : the section on ‘jivatpitrka-sraddha > in the 
Sraddhaviveka ends with a brilliant summary of all the alternatives 
(‘paksah’) elaborated and naturally without any reference to previous 
authorities, (p. 210) Five proper names are interpolated here in the 
Sraddhasagara (fol. 54b), forming a wrong syntax with the word' ‘paksa’ 
used at the outset. These arc Bhattabhasya, Bhatta-Ratnakara, 
Narayanopadhyaya, Kamalakarabhatta and, last of all, another pure fic- 
tion (No. 10) Govindabhatta. Moreover, Ratnakarabhattadayah is 
substituted (fol. 61a) for the word ‘kascit’ (p. 228) and for 

(p. 288) we have 'TTTW in the Sraddhasagara (fol. 

69a). In one place after the word ‘vadanti* in Sulafdni (p. 233) the inter- 
polator adds ‘Maithila-Ratnakara-Gauda-Vacaspati--Bhatt 3 acairyyah.’ Evi- 
dently the interpolator mistook Ratnakara as the name of the author 
(Candesvara) of the celebrated digest. Gauda Vacaspati Bhattacarya is not 
a fictitious name; he was the grand-uncle of the famous Jagannatha Tarka- 
pancanana (1694-1807 A.D.) of TrivenT, who quotes from him profusely in 
the V ivadabhangarnava . Dvaitanirnaya is the masterpiece of this Candra- 
sekhara Vacaspati Bhattacarya; it was composed in 164142 A.D. 

( Sahitya-Parisat-Patrikd , vol. 49, pp. io n). 

(11) Maharnavopidhyayah : is substituted (fol. 573 = 72b) for ‘keciV 
in Sulapani (p. 216). Maharnava, the long-lost work of Bhojadeva, is 
often cited by medieval scholars, but Maharnavopadhyaya is a crude 
fiction. 

(12) In the very next passage the name of Anantabhatta is substituted 
for ‘anyetu (p. 216: fol. 57b = 72b). 
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(13) Towards the end of the section on Ekoddista (p. 231) a well- 
known passage of ‘kascit’ is ascribed in the Sraddhasagara (fol. .62a) to 
a fictitious name Haridevabhattah. 

(14) Towards the end of the section on Sapindikarana (p. 2 66) after 
citing an Interpretation of Hafeyudha-KalpatarukSra-prabhrtayah Sula- 
pani refers to a different interpretation with the heading ‘apare tu,’ which 
according to the commentator SrTkrsna alludes to Narayanopadhyaya. 
The Sraddhasagara changes it to Mandanamisras-tu. No smarta writer 
of this familiar name is known in Indian literature. 

AH the names in the above list excepting two (Kamalakara and Ananta- 
bhatta) arc quite fictitious. The remaining interpolated references are 
equally astounding and they completely expose the abject forgery. At 
the very end of the section on ‘Sraddhadevah’ Sulapani declares a text as 
of doubtful authority (p. 174: — )• The 

Sraddhasagara (fol. 42b) puts in a full stop before the word ‘tat/ which 
is replaced by the amazing compound ‘Gauda-Maithila-Mayukha- 
Bhattah’ and a serio-comic clumsy sentence is added at the end: — 
zim 1 I The text of Paithinasi, 

where the name of Kamalakarabhatta was pitchforked, as we have stated 
above, is cited by Sulapani in another place (p. 219) and this time the name 
pitchforked is not Kamalakara but ‘Parijatadayah’ (fol. 58a = 73b) ! A 
medieval digest is again placed chronologically before an ancient sage. 
The word ‘kecittu’ in the text of Sulapani (p. 226 in the section on 
Ekoddista ) is replaced by the word ‘Misrastu* in die Sraddhasagara (fol. 
60a = 75b). A line in a long text of Katyayana cited by Sulapani (p. 290-1 
in the section on Vrddhisraddha) runs : - ZiPlfint; 

Between the two feet of this half-verse the Sraddhasagara interpolates: — 
tqs (fol. 71a). 

In one place in the Sraddhaviveka Sulapani refers to his own previous 
work Tithiviveka (p. 

t)The reference is cleverly changed to 
W in the Sraddhasagara (fol. 32b), but there is no change 
(fol. 31a) in the important reference to his own long-lost Gobhila-tlka 
(p. 1 45 : — ). The commentator Srikrsna ex- 

plains the word ‘tatraiva’ as ‘Gobhilatlkayam-eva/ 

The real motive behind this forgery seems to be betrayed in a passage 
which is not found in the SraddhtfMvtka, In fol, 67 a of the initial part 
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there is a lacuna after the words JUfJsrraf which are found towards 

the end of the section on Srdddhddbikarinab (p. 285). A previous section 
of the Sraddhavix/eka on ‘putrikaputrasraddham’ (pp. 213-14) is found, 
with a small lacuna, in the Sriddbasagara in fol. 67b. But in the inter- 
vening portion there is a new section, beginning abruptly and quite un- 
traceable in the Sraddhaviveka. The whole of this interesting text is 
reproduced below: — 

ftgqwgg. fas 1 g cM‘ gsfccns* gift fogrg cregisggtfa swing 
gift ffa 

^3 fgnfg^; qffaragJlg i Jig gf? g^gfag gglggiggs^g ggtagTggfagTgT 
Rising ?fa %t, ggigrfa&g fg=n>fak fa^ grfgsgT^gkrggrtgqigg- 
fogrggmg 1 ng^fnrg^f^g gfaenfa^rer^g g gg: ?fa 

i 31^ *r<igtfgs& gg*g gggggj «m#it sss wg i 
gg STfwggssTgt^gk'rgfag gjmgnfafa: gggi «sgfas 1 wtfNrfnwflr 
ssr fagntg^g gjggrgsRTg gisM 1 srggg <ngs%fa “gigfa^fa ggt 
^grcN shr gifg” i gg nlg^grcfrng ss<g itiulfa (?) ggfg^g gg 
gsrcgT gggfarfc ggfgfttfiglg gig fggir: i ggggmgjsgggT gg g^g g*g- 
njfafas g«n i gwgrggTsg;gfg?igfa' gwgTgnw^g g 

5 fogrfa^'rg^nfajfar’S: 1 s^gg gjgk^gf^Tg(m)g*gklgsgH i gm 
gfngggigi, $gt gsT gfng'grgg^g g girfigg i ^ gig ggigtig: gfa* 4 fa- 
^fag (?) 11 gWT^mg^ifa(?)^g?r> 5 -ggrafis « gjrssgn* fgng gsgsg 
Rjfg^ftrg: 11 sgj^ngfafam. srggg sHWigrO prod fanning; ^ i 
[ gg gfa^rgsms ] 

All the references in this text, which evidently seeks to establish in a 
corrupt language a certain point of view on the subject of adoption, is 
fictitious, including the aphorism of a Patanjala (Dharmasutra?) and the 
only mention of the sister works Asaucasagara and Vivadasagara. It 
may be surmised that the phenomenal success attained by the greatest 
literary forgery of British times the Dattakacandrika of Raghuinani 
Vidyabhiisana, which was written about 1810 A.D. and ascribed to a 
medieval scholar ‘Mahamahopadhyaya Kuvera’ and within a decade of 
its composition became a classical text of great authority on the subject 
of adoption, inspired the present forgery. But while Raghumani was 
recognised as one of the greatest scholars of his age, die present forgerer 
was an absolute dunce. The preference sought to be established in the 
above forged text for an agnate in the matter of adoption may have 
reference to an actual case then pending in the courts. We find that a 
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sentence is interpolated in the Sraddhasdgara in a subsequent place with a 
fling apparently at an opposite party. The section on Sapindtkarana of 
the Sradd haviveka ends on fol. 8ia of the Sraddhasdgara , where the 
following text is added: — 

^3, sncfT *rr xj $ ^ \ ^ 

ftd’Tcr: I ?fcT *T3^T<fk§ ^ fa 

i *r%; ftwSJfa i sPtob*- 

I ( p. 269 of the Sradd haviv c ka ) . 

Kulluka and Sulapdn'i : A Sanskrit manuscript preserved in an insti- 
tution like tile Calcutta Sanskrit College carries with it a stamp of 
authority and genuineness, which is difficult to remove even for the 
best of t casons and some scholars may be inclined to retain a soft corner 
for such abject forgeries till the last. We have thought it fit, therefore, 
to discuss an extremely remote possibility in the present case viz. whether 
of all the fictitious interpolations in the Sr ad dims a gar a the mere ascription 
in the colophon to Kulluka Bhatta may be regarded as genuine and 
whether in that case the Sradd havik/cka of Siilapani should be taken as a 
spurious work. Almost a similar event happened in the case of the cele- 
brated Nyaya-V’aisesika treatise, the Bbdsd paricchcda~Mu ktdvafr , which 
is almost universally ascribed to Visvanatha Pancanana, though, as we 
have proved elsewhere ( ///Q vol. XVII, pp. 241-44; vol. XXIV, pp. 
x 5 66i )> it was written by Krsnadasa Sarvabhauma about a century be- 
fore Visvanatha. The following evidence collected by us in this connec- 
tion, will, we believe, only prove the impossibility of this suggested rela- 
tion between the two great names of the Bengal school of Smrti. 

According to M. Chakravarti ( JASB ., 1915, p. 342) Sulapani ‘flourish- 
ed in the beginning of the 15th century A.D., if not earlier.’ We have 
slightly modified this authoritative opinion based on sound evidence 
from two facts which were not known to the eminent scholar viz. (1) 
Sulapani lived 1 to refute the views of Vacaspati Misra of Mithila in one 
of his latest works the Rdsayatravweka ( /HQ., vol. XVII, 464-5) and (2) 
his Sraddhaviveka and Tithiviveka were largely cited in the Smrtiratnahara 
of Brhaspati Misra (Rayamukutd), which was written about 1440 A.D. 
His period of activity is therefore fixed at about 1420-65 A.D. This is 
corroborated by the discovery of an interesting tradition that Sulapani 
was the maternal grandfather of the great Raghunatha Siromani ( Sahitya - 
Parisat-Patrtkd , vol. 50, pp. 6-16). Rayamukuta referred to the Srdddha- 
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viveka as many as 33 times in the fragment of his smrti work, when, it 
should not be forgotten, Sulapani was himself living. The Sraddha- 
viveka, moreover, was cited and criticised by Rudradhara (in his own 
Sraddhavweka , Chowkh. ed., p. 50) and Vacaspati Misra in the Sraddha- 
cintamani (21 times) and the Dvaitanirnaya (Darbhanga ed., pp. 115, 124 
& 163), also as it appears now in the lifetime of Sulapani. These con- 
temporary references to the masterpiece of Sulapani, who wrote 
several other works of unquestionable authenticity, prove the absurdity of 
the supposition that the Sniddhav'ivcka might be a copy under false cover 
of an earlier work the Sraddhasagara of Kulluka Bhatta, never cited by 
any scholar of any age and clime. 

In a few places the Sraddhavivcka conflicts with the views of Kulluka 
as recorded in the Marwtlkd. We have cited one instance above. One 
more instance is given below. In the section on ‘Sraddhanisedha’ a well- 
known verse of Mann (III. 280) is cited in the Sraddhaviveka (pp. 106-7 
= fol. 23a of the Sraddhasagara) with the gloss 

2JTH 1 This is clearly in conflict with Kulluka’ s note under that text of 
Manu: fagfrT. 1 As a matter of fact 

this conflict was noticed and recorded by Haridasa Tarkacarya in the com- 
mentary (. Pradlpa ) of the Sriiddbaviveka , written soon after 1403 A.D, 
(I HQ., vol. XVI, p. 61) thus : — 

sffleR Sfa | (fol. 26b of Ms. No. 1591 of Vahglya 

Sahitya Parisad). This Haridasa is slightly posterior to Srlnatha Acarya- 
cudamani, whose views are criticised by the former and as Srlnatha wrote 
his commentary on the Sraddhavivcka under the instructions of his father 
Srlkaracarya the glorious period of commentaries on the Sraddhaviveka 
must have started sometime in the 3rd quarter of the 15th century A.D. 
when Sidapani might have been living in advanced years. The galaxy of 
these commentators Srlnatha, Haridasa, Govindananda, Acyuta, Mahes- 
vara, Jagadlsa and Srlkrsna in an unbroken line of tradition cannot 
certainly be looked upon for a moment as producing this vast and im- 
portant literature on the basis of a spurious work! 

Sulapani himself had the utmost regard for Kulluka Bhatta, whom he 
has respectfully cited by name in the Dattakavivcka. The passage is 
cited below as it is an important reference unfortunately missed by the 
late Mr. Cakravarti. The Dattakaviveka is a very small brochure of 17 
lines only (each line of about 95 letters); it begins — * 
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fasfcR ?WT l 

fiRtl ^rrrfw u 

and ends: ffa WW U 

In line 12 the well-iknown text of Manu (II. 37) is cited with the 
following note : — ?fcf *3^ 

fi?% I (Ms. with the present writer; the printed 

editions and Mss. of Kulluka read ^crapn — ) 

The date of Kulluka Bhatta can at present be ascertained with great 
accuracy. He is cited by name in the newly discovered Raja m lira tndkara 
of Candesvara (Jayaswal’s cd. p. 2) and the latter’s period of activity 
should be taken as about 1330-70 A.D. Kulluka flourished, therefore, 
about 1300 A.D. His name is easily traceable in the genealogical works 
of Varcndra Brahmins, where authentic records of family history are pre- 
served. He was the third son of ‘Jag^guru’ Divakara Bhatta and was a 
contemporary of the great social reformer of Varcndra, Udayanacarya of 
the Bhaduri family. His eldest brother’s descendant in the 12th gene-' 
ration was Rajja Kariisanarayana, another great reformer of Varcndra 
Brahmin community. A careful analysis of this wealth of materials oi 
family history points to about 1250 A.D. as the earliest time of Kulluka 
Bhatta. There cannot be any doubt, therefore, that he flourished in the 
latter half of the 13th century A.D. 


Dinesh Chandra Bhattacharyya 



Lanka 

This is a well-known name celebrated in the Ramayana as the 
abode of king Ravana who kidnapped the beloved spouse of Rama the 
exiled prince of Kosala. This Lanka is Ceylon, but considerable 
interest is roused by the fact that some writers locate it elsewhere. 
Sirdar M., Kibe Sahcb read a paper on the subject at the session of 
the First Oriental Conference held at Poona in 1919* The topic 
formed the subject of another paper at the third session of the Oriental 
Conference held at Madras in 1925. In his article published in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly , Sirdar Saheb expressed the view that the 
application of the name Lanka perhaps related to a hill-top 10 miles 
from the Pcndra Road Station of the Bilaspur-Katni Branch of the 
B. N. Rly. 1 * But other considerations led him to change it to 
a peak in the Amarakantaka mountain. Professor Jacobi, it is said, 
admitted tint this theory was superior to his own: he located it in 
Assam relying on a Jaina version of the story of the Ramayana , a 
The theory of the Sirdar Saheb is supported by G. Ramadas who 
quotes a passage from the Revakhanda of the Skanda-Purana to show 
that Trikuta on which Lanka was situated was the same as Amara- 
kantaka, and of course he also refers to geological and ethnological 
evidences to support his proposition. 3 * J. C. Ghosh adduced fresh 

evidence in support of rials theory 1 and said that in ancient times 
there existed on the border of Madhyadesa a country called Lanka. 5 * 

Apart from the Lanka of Madhyadesa there are other theories on 
the subject. V. H. Vader equates Ravana’s Lanka with Maldives. 0 
D. P. Mishra says that the location of Lanka on the northern part of 
the Andhra country on the shores of the Bay of Bengal satisfies the 
conditions generally. 7 David John locates Ravana’s Lanka in an 
island off the south-east coast of Ceylon. 8 These divergent theories 
to which others may be added, show that a good deal of confusion is 

1 IHQ., IV. 700. 2 Ibid., II. 345. 

3 Ibid., IV. 339 ft. 4 Ibid., V. 355-56. 

5 ABORS., XIX. 6 IHQ., II. 345-50. 

7 Mahakosala Historical Society, vol. I. — ‘The search for Lanka.* 

8 ABORS., XXI (1941), pts, III-IV. 
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bound to follow once we depart from traditional ideas which have 
held good for thousands of years. 

It is, however, not possible to meet all the points raised by the 
different writers on the subject; only the more important ones offering 
a clue to the location of Lanka may be discussed here. There might 
have been a place of the name of Lanka somewhere in the Amara- 
kantaka mountain, just as a place called Siriihala is found to exist 
in Western India, and if the Kalajinas of the Puranic lists who are 
mentioned immediately after Lanka be the people of Kalihjar a fort 
in Bundelkhand as pointed out by G. Ramadas ; 0 then Lanka, indeed, 
may refer to a peak in the Amarakantaka mountain as suggested. 
It may be noted that the Sonpur Grant of Kumiira Somesvara men- 
tions Pascima Lanka 9 10 * which has been identified with the Sonpur 
tract. 

But this is clearly not the Lanka of epic fame. The separate men- 
tion of Siriihala and Lanka in many Sanskrit texts has been copiously 
quoted to show that Lanka was quite distinct from Ceylon. This is 
hardly convincing for the separate mention of Mathura and Surasena, 
Sfiketa and Kosala, Gandhara and Taksasila, Avanti and UjjainI, did 
not imply any material geographical difference, as they were treated 
only as convertible terms in geographical texts of the Puranas. In 
the Puranic lists, Lanka is a territorial name and Simhala is an ethnic 
name. As the name of a city in the island of Simhala, Lanka passed 
off as a dvlpa, and the two names were used in the same geographical 
sense: a passage in the Ramayana runs thus : — Simhalan Varbardn 
Mlecchdn ye ca Lankdniudsinab . 1L In the records of Hiuen Tsang 
mention is made of Seng-ka-lo (Ceylon) which included Leng-ka 
(Lanka ). 12 From the Mahavaiiisa and its commentary we learn as 
Dr. B. C. Law writes, that Lanka dvlpa (the lower portion) was one 
of the main divisions of the island of Ceylon . 13 

As for the sea round Lanka Sirdar Saheb explains it by saying 
that in Sanskrit sdgara also meant a lake 14 and elucidates the point by 
stating on the authority of Rai Bahadur Hiralal that the many lakes 

9 Op, dt p. 342. 10. EL, XII, 327-42. 

11 III. 51 23. 

12 Watters, Yuan Chwang, II. 233-236. 

13 1C II. 821, I4 Op, cit,, p. 701. 
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which lay near about Amarakantaka even contained pearls. G. Ramdas 
offers 15 an even more fanciful theory. He says that the region in 
which this hill is situated becomes water-clogged in the rainy season 
and consequently a “sheet of water collected in pits and holes if large 
enough* * might very well resemble a sdgara . 

This kind of observation is surely not a compliment to the author 
of the Ramayana. The 41st chapter of the Kiskindhya Kanda would 
bear no room for doubt that the poet had a very clear knowledge of 
the geography of the peninsula. Sugrlva appoints Angada as the chief 
commander of the Vanara forces entrusted with the mission of making 
an intensive search for Slta (v. 6) and the information given regarding 
the course of investigation to be followed is of considerable importance 
in the fixation of the position of Lanka. The Vindhya range is des- 
cribed as sahasrasirasarn nama drumalata yutam (v. 8), the rivers 
Narmada, Godavari, Krsnavcnl (v. 9), Kavcri (v. 14) and the Tamra- 
parnl in particular which empties into the sea (samtidramavagahate , 
v. 17) are distinctly mentioned in due geographical order from the 
north to the south. Mention is also made of Dandakaranya full of 
caves and hills, the Malaya mountain famous for its sandalwood and 
the Mahcndra mountain which dives into the sea ( — avagado mabarna - 
vam , v. 20) at the extreme southern promontory of India. In verse, 
9 and 10 reference is made to some principalities of Central India and 
the Godavan-Nnrmada valley: they arc Mekala, Utkala, Dasarna, 
AvantI, Vidarbha, Rstika, Mahisaka, Matsya, Kalinga and Kasika. 
Attention may be drawn to the mention of Mekala, i.e., the Maikala 
range near Amarakantaka where Lanka is belived to have been situated. 
Evidently the compiler of the Ramayana gives no trace of it and 
proceeds to enumerate the south-Indian principalities of Pandya, Cola 
and Kerala (v. 12) which is to be supplemented by the information 
we get from the 42nd chapter where the poet describes the mission of 
Sugrlva sent to the west (v. 4). The sea to the west (Pascimama- 
gamya samtidram drastn , v. 10) refers to the Arabian Sea. The 
Narikela vana of v. 12 is unmistakably the Kerala country, i.e. Mala- 
bar coast, for Kerala refers to the growth of cocoanuts or Keram. In 
the next verse (13) mention is made of Muracipattana which is Muziris 
or Cranganore. 


15 Of , tit ., p. 344. 
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These notices certainly do not favour the supposition that the 
author of the Rdmayana was liable to faulty observation. A vast sheet 
of water collected in pits and holes is not likely to be mistaken for sea. 
The assumption that Lanka is not Ceylon is gratuitous, is belied by 
tradition and is hardly justified by available evidence. A well known 
sloka of the Rdmayana may be quoted for special attention. Thus 
Ravana while entreating Si til to be his wife says : 

Lankdndma samudrasya madbye mama mahdpufi 

Sdgarena pariksiptd nivistd 1(1 

Hanuman makes a similar statement in course of his discourse on the 
strategical position of Lanka: Stbitd pare samudrasya durapdrasya d 7 
Kalidasa in his Raghuvamsa while describing ‘ Purim Lankdm writes: 
Mahdrnava pariksepafn Lankdydh parikhdlaghum ,s and so with regard 
to the bridge built by Rama, he notes: sa Return bandhaydmdsa 
plavagairlavandmvasi P 9 In the Skanda Purdna and in the Kathdsarit - 
sdgara , we have similar references to Lanka 20 . It is needless to say 
that all these statements point distinctly to the great sea on the other 
side of which was situated the great city of Lanka. 

The contention of Sirdar Saheb and G. Ramdas is based on some 
references in the Rdmayana to the effect that the Vindhyas from which 
the Vanara forces made a reconnaissance of the position of Lanka lay 
to the south of the Kiskindhya and very near to the sea 21 . The 
searching party led by Angada and Hanuman proceeded southwards 
from Kiskindhya and entered the Vindhyas 22 . The statement presents 
certain difficulty, but Kiskindhya of the above passage has been sought 
to be identified with the northern slope of the Vindhyas. That being 
the case, and the sea being the ‘vast sheet of water collected in pits 
and holes’ gave rise to this presumption that Ravana ’s Lanka was 
situated in the Amarakantaka. Scholars, however, generally agree in 

locating Kiskindhya close to Hampi in the Bellary district, and if that 
was so, the party that left for the south in search of Slta from Kis- 
kindhya could not have gone to the Vindhyas situated in the north. 
But the conjecture that the Vindhyas lay to the south of the Kis- 

1 6 III. 47. 29. 17 VI. 3. 21. 

18 XII. 66. 19 XII. 70. 

20 III I. 2. 26 and ch. 7. 52; Ed. by Tawncy, I. p. 78. 486, ii, p. 442. See 
also Karpura-Manjari, HOS., IV, p. 231. 

21 ///Q., IV. 699 22 Ibid., p. 341. 
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kindhya receive support from some references in the Ramayana. In 
the 46th chapter of the Kiskindhya Kanda, Sugrlva narrates to Rama 
that being pursued by Bali his brother, he first fled to the east (v. 14) 
from Kiskindhya and then went to the Vindhyas in the south (v. 17). 
In the 48th chapter, the very same position is indicated, for Angada 
who was in charge of the party that was to have gone to the south 
from Kiskindhya proceeded southward accompanied by Hanuman and 
reached the caves of the Vindhyas (v. 2). Apparently, here is some 
confusion which requires to be clarified : the ‘Vindhya parvata’ of the 
above texts is either a textual corruption or a hill, other than the 
famous one of this name. 

The mention of Vindhya in the following passage requires careful 
scrutiny : frasthito daksindm disam Vindhyafdda samklrndrh can - 
danadrumasobhitam . 23 The association of the Vindhyas with forests 
of sandal wood is here clearly indicated. Similarly in chapter 
49, Vindhyagiri and its situation in the southern extremity is 
repeatedly noticed (vs. 15 and 21). In chapter 60, Sampati, the 
brother of Jatayu discloses to Angada that the hill in which they 
arc now searching for Slta is the same as the Vindhyas situated 
on the shore of the southern sea: Daksinasyodadbes tire Vin- 
dbyo'yamiti niscitab (v. 7). All these raise a strong presump- 
tion that the Vindhyas of the above notices refer to a portion 
of the Malaya mountain. The presumption is strengthened by 
a reference made to a peak of this mountain called Rajataparvata which 
was shining like the autumnal cloud : ye sdradabhra fratimam srt- 
madrajata parvatam.*' Curiously enough the Kathd-sarit-sdgara records 
that on the peak of the Malaya mountain there was a city 

called Rajatakuta. 2,1 These allusions properly interpreted lead to a very 
reasonable inference that the Vindhyas of the above texts referred to 
the hill extending to the extreme southern promontory of India, i.c., 
> to the Malaya hills which reached up to the Cape Comorin. 

Other considerations also provoke the validity of the above 
hypothesis which is satisfactory enough to explain the geographi- 
cal background of the activities of the searching parties as it 


23 Kishk 46. 7. 2 4 Kubk*, 49. *7- 

25 Of. cit-, i, p. 136. 

26 CC. Raghu, XIII. 2: V aide hi fasya malayddi vibhaktan mat setund , etc. 
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is only in this position, the party leaving for south from Kis- 
kindhya could have gone to the Vindhyas as mentioned above. 
In chapter 50 it is said that Hanuman along with his party 
while searching the south-western portion of the hill lost their 
way in a cave from which they were rescued by a female hermit 
who conducted the party on to the shores of the sea which 
was washing the Vindhyas. 27 But the sea stood like a barrier to 
the activities of the searching squad which was therefore over- 
whelmed by a sense of frustration, but Sampati, the brother of 
Jatayu, came to their rescue (ch. 56). He was living on that 
mountain for a long time and claimed to have been gifted 
with divine sight 28 on the strength of which he pointed to Lanka 
as being only 100 yojanas from that hill in which they were 
seated and further that Lankapurl was situated in an island in the 
midst of the sea. 29 In other passages it is similarly stated that 

Lanka was at a distance of one hundred yojanas from the southern 
limit of India. 30 All these leave no doubt that the hill or the 
Vindhyas in which Sampati was speaking to the Vanaras headed 
by Ahgada and pointing to Lanka was the extreme southern portion 
of India. Sampati’s words encouraged the Vanaras and Hanu- 

man was now determined to leap over the entire distance con- 
sidering that the foundations of the Mahendra mountain are firm 
and strong. Hanuman took his stand on the top of that hill to 
take the final jump. 31 Obviously the southern sea touched the 
fringe of the Mahendra mountain and indeed, the hill is described 
as penetrating well up to the sea. 32 This agrees with the 
Mahendra pearls of Kautilya for according to the commentator 
such pearls were obtained from the sea close to the Mahendra 
mountain, and so the identification of the hill with the most 
southernly spur of the Travancore hills satisfies all conditions. 33 

Another chapter of the Kiskindhya Parva has a relevant bear- 
ing on the subject. Sugrlva while giving a description of the 
southern countries (ch. 41) says that the Mahanadi TamraparnI 

27 Kiskk 52. 31. , 28 Ibid., 58. 31. 

29 Ibid., 58, 19-20. Cf. also vs. 23-4. 30 V. 65. 9. 

31 Kishk, 67, 37-38. 32 IV. 41. 19-^0. 

33 IC„ I, p. 251. 
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which entwines the ocean like a maiden is to be crossed in order 
to reach the gate of the Pandyadesa ( Kapdtam Pandydndm 34 vs, 
16-18) and also the^ sea. On the sea shore stands the Mahendra 
mountain immersed in the waters of the ocean (vs. 19-20). Further 
south beyond the sea, was a dvipa to which the attention of the 
emissaries was particularly drawn, inasmuch as, it was believed 
that Ravana, the lord of the Rfiksasas dwelt there (vs. 23-25). 

V. H. Vader who identifies Lanka with Maldives 1 '' interprets, 
vs. No. 23 as meaning ‘on the western side of this mountain 
at the other extremity lies an island, and concludes that Lanka was 
in the westerly direction from the Kavata of Pandyadesa. The words 
arc : Dvlpas tasydparc pare etc, and it is difficult to see how the Mal- 
dives answer the most crucial point of the above description. G. Ram- 
das says that the dvipa in the above passage is not designated as Lanka 
but is merely described as the country of Ravana. " r> This is, however, 
highly untenable for the above passage combined with the report given 
by Hanuman to Rama after he came back from Lanka establishes its 
identity with Ravana’ s abode. The relevant passage wins thus ; — 

Tatra Lanketi nagart Ravanasya duratmanah 
Daksinasya samudrasya tire vasati daksinc 3 - 7 

In view of all these notices all attempts to locate Lanka in other 

34 It has been suggested that Kapata or Kavata of the above passage is 
Kapatapuia or Kuvatapma, the capital of the Pandyas (S. K. Aiyangar, The 
Beginnings of South Indian History , p. 63). The mention of Pandya Kavata 
in the Anhasastra (p. 86) from which Pandya Kavataka kind of pearl was 
imported bears similarity to the name of the Ramayana . But the commentator 
of the Anhasastra explains the geographical name as referring to a mountain 
known as Malayakoti (Malayakctiparvatotpannam, Sorubji’s extiacts, p. 17; 
JBORS XI, 1925. p. 28 of the appendix in pc. II) which was the same as 
Malayakuta (the name of the Malaya hill). Cunningham says that the name 
was corrupted into Malakuta and Malyakuta and was used not merely as the 
name of a maintain but also as the name of a province of Southern India com- 
prising the modern districts of Tanjore and Madura, Coimbatore Cochin and 
Travancorc ( Anc . Geog. } pp. 629-31). It appears that Malayakoti of the Artha - 
sjistra commentary was not merely die name of a mountain but the Pandya 
country itself. It may be presumed further that the Pandyakavata of the 
Anhasastra was identical with Kavatapura, the capital of the Pandyas as implied 
in the verse. (For other views, see /C., I, pp. 248 ff.). 

35 1 HQ', II, pp. 347 ff. 36 1 HQ., IV. 341. 

37 V. 65. 10. 
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parts of India seem to be unmeaning, a great tradition militates against 
this supposition. It cannot be ignored that Rama stayed in Pancavati 
where Slta was stolen. The place is now identified with modern 
Nasik. His association with Janasthana, the country round the Goda- 
vari marks another stage of his march towards the south. He went 
in a south-westerly direction in search of his wife and met SugrTva 
near the Rsyamuka parvata and eventually came to Kiskindhya. 
Thus gradually he proceeded southwards perhaps following a route 
through the middle of the peninsula or one which lay through the 
west coast . 38 And if Lanka is not found to be Ceylon many episodes 
described in the Rdmdyana , for instance, the building of a causeway 
across the sea which has been the subject of many devotional works 
of later times would seem to be mere meaningless interpolations. 

It is a valid presumption, therefore, that the ancient application 
of the name Lanka referred to Ceylon and in Sanskrit Lanka is 
used as the name of Ceylon . 39 We may assume further, as 
seems very likely, that Lanka was the early name of Ceylon and its 
literary name as well. Mention is made of Lankadvlpa even in medieval 
inscriptions 40 : the Madras museum plates of Jatilavarman refers to the 
beautiful island of Lanka as llangai . 41 Epigraphic evidences, however, 
make it clear that Simhala, another name of ancient Ceylon, was equally 
well known. Thus the Kanhad plate of Krsna III has this statement: 
“from the Himalayas to the island of Simhala .” 42 In another inscrip- 
tion the king of Simhala is described as waiting on the shore . l9 i In 
other inscriptional notices Simhala as the ancient name of Ceylon 11 is 
variously designated as Singala-desam , 15 Ilam lG and Sihala . 47 All these 
certainly favour the supposition that as territorial names Simhala and 
Lanka were convertible terms, although the latter is also used as the 
name of a city. 

Priaulx states and probably correctly that Lanka was the old 
mythological name for Ceylon, later on it was supplanted by Tatnra- 

38 1C I. 585. 3 9 Supra, p. 4, fn. 5. 

40 lA.j XXII. 29. Cf. the Bclava plate of Bhojavarman (v. 14). 

41 IA., XXII. 73, line 36. 42 El., IV. pp. 278 ff. v. 31. 

43 El. , XVIII. 52, vs. 56-60. 

44 Kfltbasmtsdgara , op. cit ii, p. 186, 568. 

45 EL, XXV. 245. 

46 El . , XXI. 243, line 7. 47 EL, XX. 36. 
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parm, and subsequently when the Periplus was written Ceylon was 
known as Palaesimundus or Palaesimoundon which itself yielded to 
Salike, Serendiva the various forms of Pali Sihala or Sihala dlpa . 48 
The name Palaesimundon is very plausibly based on pare samudrasya 19 
the description given of Lanka as noted above. Ptolemy’s Simoundou 60 
also refers to that name. But in his geography the island is also called 
Salike which responds to Siele diba of Kosmas Indicopleustes 61 both of 
which, have their sources in Sihalam “the Pali form of Sanskrit Sim- 
hala” or Ceylon. To this source may be traced its other names such as 
Serendib, Zeilan, Sailan , 52 the last one yielding to Ceylon. Marco 
Polo’s Sedan 5 ’ 1 is a nearer approach to the modern name. Van-der-tunk 
suggests that the name may have been found from Sela or ‘precious 
stone,’ and so the island was anciently called Ratnadvipa . 64 An Arab 
historian called it the ‘Island of Rubies.’ The Chinese name for the 
island also implied reference to gems. The name Sailan also occurs 
in the works of Rashiduddin, Hayton and Jordanus. Alberuni called it 
Singal-dlb . 66 

In the Ramayana , the people of Lanka are described as Raksasas 
or demons. Fa-Hien records a similar impression. In Hiucn- 
Tsang’s itenarary it is written that the people were fierce by nature, 
and the country was occupied by evil spirits . 66 According to Pliny 
the people had yellow hairs and blue eyes and the tones of their voice 
were harsh and uncouth . 67 The Alexandrian monk Kosmas, the 
Indian navigator Indiko-pleustes who was a century earner than 
Hiuen Tsang relates at great length on the commercial prosperity of 

48 The Indian it avals of Apollonius of 1 yana by O.D.B. Pnaulx, Loudon, 
pp. 103 ff. 

49 IA., 1919, pp. 195-96. 

50 McCrindlc’s Ancient India as described by Ptolemy, ed. by S. N. 
Maznmdar, pp. 247. 

51 Periplus , p. 250 

52 Ancient India as described in classical literature by McCrindle, p. 160, 
In. 1. 

53 Travels of Marco Polo , cd. by Yule II, p. 312. 

54 Ibid., p. 314, fn. 2, Cf. Parasanindraka of Arthasaslra, the name of a kind 
of pearl. 

55 Sachau, Alberuni s India, i, p. 209. 

56 Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World . II, pp. 235-36. 

57 Ancient India as described in classical literature, by McCrindle, p. 105. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1951 4 
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the island which was a great emporium of trade and a great resort of 
ships from all parts of India and from Persia and Ethiopia. Brisk 
trade with the Seres or Chinese was also carried on. 58 The island was 
noted for its gold jewels, pearls and precious stones and had abundance 
of articles of luxury. 59 In the foreign account we read that slavery 
was unknown in the island, the price of corn never varied, there were 
neither courts of law nor law-suits, and the government was an elective 
monarchy, the king being chosen by the people and assisted by a coun- 
cil of thirty. The people were industrious; hunting and fishing were 
their favourite pastimes and hundred years was the moderate span of 
life. 00 

S. B. Chaudhuiu 


58 Ibid., p. 105, fn. 4 and pp. 160- 1. 

59 Jbtd., p. 106, Priatilx , op. cit., pp. 96 7. 

60 Priatilx, pp. 96-98. 



The Arthasastra Material in the Raghuvamsa 

The Raghuvamsa is generally and rightly too regarded as the best 
poetic work of Kalidasa. Dillpa’s devoted service of Nandini, Raghu’s 
digvijaya and visvajit sacrifice, the Raghu-Kautsa episode, Indumati’s 
svayamvara and Aja’s lamentation at her death, Dasaratha’s rule — all 
these have been described in the first nine cantos with that wonderful 
poetic skill which puts Kalidasa in a class by himself. Cantos X-XVI 
deal with Rama’s story. It is a great theme worthily dealt with. 
Poetic invention prevents also canto XVI from being uninteresting ; 
and Kusa after all is not a bad subject too. But with the seventeenth 
canto we reach the lesser Raghus. Excepting the last Raghu ruler, 
Agnivarna, they remain mere names to us ; even Kalidasa’s genius 
has not succeeded in breathing life into them. The poet carries on 
the narrative not by recounting their achievements — most probably they 
had none — but by utilising the current arthasastra material regarding 
the daily life and policy of an Indian ruler. And well may a student of 
Indian history and culture be thankful for the poet’s being reduced 
to these straits ; for though Kalidasa may thereby have not produced 
the first class poetry found in the earlier cantos, he has given us useful 
data about the political concepts of the period. Of this material a 
little might have been just traditional, a little might have been derived 
also from some old recension of the Mdnava Dbarmasastra. 1 But that 
most of Kalidasa’s political ideas have been derived from Kautalya’s 
Arthasastra would be obvious from the passages listed below. 

i . Some politically significant technical terms . 

(a) faa 

erf n 

( Raghuvamsa , XVl^ 49 ) 

prefer i 

fiRpr: 1 


j Cf. Raghuvamsa , I. 17. 
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^Tr^r | 2 ( Arthasastra, XV, I ) 

(b) — 

3fWT 

# 5 B 7 T 5 tT: l ( Raghu,, XVII, 81 ) 
sn*rcr>sro: *Tcfft srifa i pfalfa ^ ^fongTsfrtTfswr- 

f*#si«r «T^%irfw?RT>TfffR>iTrfTT^r ^Tfura: i fa- 

^f^TgqsTRnTTO^f 3>5?fa I ?T4r?T%) #rj??k 

tfp»*rara«fcrt fa^ tfffmftfa: i 

*T?fa U 3 ( Artha ., VII, 15) 

(c) JiTfa/ 

asm 1 

S^SfliT^rfSTCHT^T: fRff^T «TTf*fisf' II 


^qngtsfqr ^ i 

{Raghu., XVIII 20 and IX 15) 

1 n fftr *rcrs*ratfa: Timfa$w«r i 

{Artha., 1 , 1) 

^fir^^Rpr. uf : t^r ^R'^rcR^ i 
jnfimicJTHurq^^^T u 

»P%¥3'rft<P STf jfcjfjfonFI =4tvpft: I 
3^#?r: gr ^Rranfr ^rr^fa it {Artha., VI. 2) 


2 The Aithasastra text is quoted also by Mallinatlia. 

3 Mallinatlia reads instead the first line of the verse as 

fawi^ffcnfcfa: 

(Nirnnyasagara edition, p. 257) 

4 Mallinatlia gives 'pradhana as the synonym of 'mibhf in his comment on 
XVIII, 20. Elsewhere he renders it as pradhana^makipati relying on Kesava who 
states. 

W4 *rfa*3 ?m tim a^rrfer i 

^ ?TT sp: II 

^Tsn^rfawfa § g^rastajl i 

But the real significance of the word can be understood only by those who 
study Kautalya’s Mandala theory in the sixth chapter of the Arthasastra and give 
some attention to the verses from it quoted in the article above, 
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(d) gtffgjrgt— 

9 Stgqfgg 85 *g g gtffgggt' w - 1 
fag g^grgsg g?rc g 3 itfggfa 11 
srqgfafg^Rj: &qreg ?r^gr gg: 1 
afgmgsrcfterc: g ?;«*)• f| gfreggin 11 *■%* 

^TTr^jnjrar: 1 

'fil: ggggigTggr^Tgqfgdfqgn n 

gpig g gffa^gT g^ fT SIfR; gg. I 

gftjggggg: afafagg ll <lv».*^ (. Raghnvarnsa ) 

stglfa^id ggfg^tgfcsrfgg sfg i 
^rgwrgT^r ggfqgg't gsgfg i (Art ha., XII, i) 
qtffgr g_g?g gg *r?g gm&i i gqg*g ggstqqgn gggfaRggg;% i 
^ccif^g; ?rt g«iT gr Hfa^sg^gfag^g g^gifjR ggsgtggTqiglfgact i 3 
giwgTcgn gpjfg'srggT^ gtfjgT ggswgg?% i grg *Rg aTwqggrfa- 
jrr! i 

gpjfas =a trir: gwfgrgrgqTfagr: i 

gg"Rg?jgjT m- ggqfaTggfgg: n (Artha., VII, 16) 

(e) <*Rga?Tgq— 

^qrrergggigiiggg ggqfcRT i 

qifgggtf£gfag gR?qiggRrgn u (Raghn., IV. 9) 

?fg ggMlsfgqggr gsqa^gg wgPgTg: (Artha., XIII, 5) 

(f) ^igg— 

gjTqqfag^tgrcgTiif gmRTfqgig 1 
gg: ftrrrfggqrar Xi qkgtffgq 11 (Raghn., XVII, 79) 
gffag;fgiTqtefqg fqqi#, 
gsg? g?f ^iTgfg gTggrim 1 (Ibid., 19) 
jmggfggrTggRt 1 =mgqggrqT f| trtr-. i (Artha., II, 10) 

(g) ^gggq— 

WR^rrwt fg^gifag 1 

srRm g*fag: gsfYfggrfagj- tggX 11 (Raghn., IV, 35) 
ggft-ggTfgpft fggn gggrgaqrgf %gqqaT Prig 1 (Artha., XII, 1) 

(h) qqjq?g — 

qwgg^ig ggiRg; 1 

ggfag gc^g 11 (Raghn., VIII, 21) 
gfcgfgafTgggRgfagjg'faTqT gRgggfgcgrgrgr: 1 gw qqR^g: gf*g: 1 

(Artha., VII, 1) 
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(i) ijpjsRcR: 

a?3Tf33: ( Artha ., VI, 2 ) 

JIW af>faR 3 S 3 *J*33RRT I {Ibid., XV, 1 ) 

Raghu., VIII, 19 ) 

(j) ^rf^V— 

fafefsrfwf. . .errfaTvjf^rat 33fa i sreftcft 

flu: t 3 a: 1 fafs 3 a^WRn^rf^at. 1 3 T 3 R 3 if ar 

^3a?fcl«3HRI3a:i 3T 3133^ I[=|g- 1 [Artha., VI, 2 ) 

37^3 ftRtRa am ^r%?rq' <r: i 

€ aai TRarasR^Ra saiaaa u Raghu., XVII, 63 

(k) g >4 See Raglm., XVII, 68 and Artha., 1, 12 
2 . Kingly ideals, duties and rights 

(a) S3RW3 — 

§R TTST: waT^ f^rT ff33, 1 

3Tcaf33 f^cf RTft: R3TTRt 3 fa3 ff33, (Artha., l, 19 ) 

RT^TT a3R333R33ah (Raghu., VI, 21 ) 

33T afR^i^: aaT'rraaa'r 33T 1 

333 3t>iw4i R3T affg?;^T3 II (Ibid., IV, 1 2 ) 

(b) 3OTR — 

wara f^a= fRR 35 ft w- *3Tfaaf33 argaaa 1 
m^arafaa w *Tf?w?nf*Rf'5RUi 1 
5ta<sf3aa<3Rr RT^rgacRTfRaa; 11 (Artha., I, 9 ) 
RRRTfiTRTTTRRt 5T3 tff ?3 33Rel33r I (Raghu., VIII, 14 ) 
3faS*3 Sdfc^T: 3T3'3T*R3 3f'33: I 

fa 3<aF-3 3133 3T33j4 333T: || (Ibid., XVII, 38 ) 

(c) ^ 333333 : 

f^Tr^^f^qgrq: I , . .3^11^3^133^333 J3fa I (Artha., 1, 7 ) 
wfomv- sraat 3 i?tt faafarR ^ 33 : 1 
313: 3fr3RRlfa<3T3; 3? 33333^33 II (Raghu., XVII, 45 ) 

(d) fsR33- 

333 afait f33^f: I (Artha., 1 , 17 ) 

ST3la3t3 f3f33f5af«?3' 

fafa^a g*3t 3^fa3^ I (Raghu., Ill, 29 ) 

(c) f33JTi«33t3: — 

' fa?3R fWSStfatat f333?373 IRJJ3R3R.. 

feWI (Artha., 1, 5) 
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qqrfqr cir^f qfsqTO 

q^rr^Trg^ q qq 3 -qT%: | {Raghu., XVIII, 46) 

(I) qq%qq of faq/f- 

qqVrfqd^q 1 q fq-.gqr-. ^qiq 1 qq qr fqqirq^qfcqTgq'qq. 1 

SMitfagt qqfsfarqrqTqicqRfqqtt q qteqfq 1 {Artha., 1, 7) 

q qqqq-iTORqr qqT^t qr l 

qrq qrrqq wt q>qq q?q%!j n {Raghu., XVII, 57) 

(g) 3 c*4R> 

qfqifasftRqqt qrsrr $qiqqrgqTqqn 1 
^q ^rgcqTqqqq^q %qq: 11 {Artha., 1, 19) 
faqq^qq q Rqqqmij- 

qqqtqtsqvrqfqqqqfq: {Raghu., IX, 15) 

(h) 5 qq£Rq:?fq- 

(0 qqqirqifqqi qrrq *2*pmifqqraq<i 1 

(ii) ^qiqRqq: q^i qqqfeqT^ | 

SRtffqiqTqqqr: Rcgcqiqrfqqrq q 11 

(iii) ^qqqiqqq: qiTq'ffqqresmq^' {Artha., 1, 19) 

q qq^Tqq: q^qMa^rfqqr *qq I 

qq=q q^rqEtqiq sqqqRRqf^qq: 11 (Raghu., XVII, 39) 

?qfq; qfqRqfqrg' sqqfRjqqwq^ gqi 1 {l hid., VIII, 18) 
sReftq sqq^f?qqifq^f q sq-tqrq qgc§q>i: jrtt: i {Ibid., XIX, 6) 
(1) qqilqqqqT 

qiqqiqn^ ff qqRTgqqqlq: I qjqqq: qRqq^t I qqTfqq^: <£?q: I 

{Artha., I, 4) 

q f? qqRT #q*q g^qqqqqi qq: 1 

qjiwtgfajjt qqqqfqq qfqRj: II (Raghu., IV, 8) 
q qrd q q ^qqr *i%- qqqrq; sfqqtqfifqq 11 {Ibid., VIII, 9) 

(/) q'qgfa:— 

qqq gsr* a* fqq; %q' fqqrq 7Rq q 1 

qlq $4 qqT^lfq qRqT^ fqqqqi?qq: II {Artha., I, 15) 

qrq?q*q qqqrfqr aiHRqfq fqqqq: 1 

fq;q'qq fqqq^ faqsrq ?qiqqf ii {ibid., VII, 13) 

q*q qqqq^q ^ pfiftftrq*q q 1 

TTO^qn aR«rr: q*TOT: aT^qr qq n {Raghu., I, 20) 
jRsrqqf: qqrqwn: 1 qqf q: qqq; qqrqrqfqwqt qf^fq^qqratqq: 

TO I {Artha., I, 15) 
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afafga a*a agg af afNrfa: i 
a 3 rr§ dsaaratsfa gH£Rf a g^a% t ( Ragbu ., XVII, 50) 

(k) RffafR— 

aiaas’ saa^l *RRat faaigfcag: 1 
aa^RSf 3 Raair faRgfcaa: ll ( Artba ., VIII, 5) 
aRRakf: HT!J^ 3 IcT: 5 $g I 

3 l?*U>Tc*Rt Rff* R'jg II ( Ragbu ., XVII. 61) 

(l) =aR aaa— 

(i) ga ^ fat xr jRifa aia^Rfa I 

3 SfTRt% a tara alacaaTgsi'afa 1 

(ii) gaR^'ffenRf ar fgg: I (Artba., I, 12) 
a*g ^5 a ff^fairaaRR; 1 
aragasRrraR aaiW araafa imn 

a a*a *ra^% Riff faarafgjfagffa<f: i 
ar?aJRa^fa.^ 5 aR^a fiRrera: IIVkII (Ragbu., XVII) 

(m) Rfaffga-fawa — 

faRifakiac afaa^a araifar aaa i (Artba., I, iy) 

Rfafggfaamg agifgs’ g^ffa aig i 

gf?aaa fagfag a faa^aaai^R: n (Ragbu., XVII, 49) 

(n) rjt of a%m— 

aira: srfat: RfaRcrarasi atfagg 1 

Rlaaa agaaR grtaargr afaraaaa n (Artba., II, 1) 

(o) sterna? — 

atergaf: gjTR«rr: w a? stera^rar (Artba., II, 8) 
afaraTvraarfatafafa g^naas?: 1 (Ragbu., XVII, 60) 

(p) agfag-sRaia— 

as' asfaaRraia saf R^aiaar'gaia 1 

wraaiaaaraia asr^stasRsg 11 (Artba., V, 2) 

aaa gg% afrga: aaaf^afaa aafgfg 1 
arfa^aaat a *fMf aaaifaracair agfaa 1 

(Ragbu., VIII, 7) 

(q) of the ruler — 

aTRa^araifagai: aan gg* aaara ^rsna gist 1 
vn?qaa;aTa aaaaRaia fa?;gg =ar^a vrrat® a^aaiarg: 1 %a 
aaT R5na: Jrarat ata#arafr: i...aRTTf^aaarraaRaasT aifa faaafRi 
a^raaa afs^ara; afataalfa 1 (Artba., I, 13) 
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qq> q q*qq: i 

qm^rniq^sp qqfafq q^rqpp n ( Raghu ., XVII, 65) 

(1) Avoidance of JRff^RFT 

q*qT?Hf>qtat ^rqqwfq*Tqq;rc:qnfq qimq^q 1 
qfqqi^qr qq: sRffqf^t I ( Artha ., VII, 5) 

^TJT Sffq^Rq' qq: Siqfqg ^W- I 

qqq: gqtqjR: q q^qqTqqq. II (Raghu., XVIII, 35) 

(s) 5F3nqTcS5q 

(i) qiq; f^qrgqstqnt. i 

(ii) f^qT^rqiq. i 

(Artha., IV, 37 and II, 1) 

(i) JT 5 Tffi fqqqrqHI? ^RJT? qwrqfq I 
q fqqi fqq^qrqt %qq spq^qq: 11 

(ii) sftqgq: STq^qg^q: 

qsn: qqrqrq fq%q qTfq 11 (Raghu,, II. 48) 

3. Conduct of a Vijigisu 

(a) fqfsnft^rcqq: TOq q qqTqqf qrffP^wqqTqrqjqqqrqqqjpqiq- 
qm^#T^q 5 qqqrqTqqr m^qr fq%gqqt qiqrq: 1 qt^qqiqta i...qrfgqq^ 
qiqsqjj. l (Artha., IX, 1) 

^qq^qrqq? qiqr q*q qripqq: qq: i 
qqftqjq?Tqtfq qrnr:ar»ff qqiqq; i|*$n 
TOcqql: qf^fc^q ^a>qTqtqr qqiqqq. i 
q^qiqrsr q'pqqr |l*.t| 1 

(b) q gqnqf qqrqf q tojt qqgqfq^q; i 

q»jq fqfqqtqn: qrqqtqg q?gg n (Raghu., XVII, 67) 

For the six gunas and six balas and the time of their use see Artha., 
VI, and IX. 2. 

(c) qqfqftrs: frqtqqTq: qfqfqf|qqj ^jpri smqrgqg^qTq. i fqqq^ 
1 (Artha., X, 3 ) 5 

fqgsFqfq?" sfq qftqq; q^lqtfqfq 1 
qqfqqrftqnifq qqwisfftqrfqifr 11 (Raghu., XVII, 69) 

(d) $q)q qf«f qr qq^qfqf qi^qqf aqr^qiqqtg q wi fqqra 

qqqqrqqqf qftrqqq qrqrq qjqr qiqiq 1 (Artha., IX, 1) 

5 The curious reader will find sufficient material regarding 
in the chapter. 
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«i®f«r*prcrm*w sra?*r fcfamfarr 11 ( Raghu ., IV. 26) 

Allies 


(i) cRt 

(ii) sivgfagsjtfasrrot 


I ( 'Artha ., VII, 9 and VII, 5) 

fairT% 11 {Raghu., XVII, 54) 


A. new ruler 


(Raghu., XVII, 24) 

®KRS SffasfS?: f€* JWfil 1 {Artha., VIII, 2) 

6. Steps to he taken on the sudden death or illness of a ruler. 

(a) i SFfr *th: fira- 

*mrf5*nflR?trc' i ^r<frsi75«Tg<a/ g<=fai m 

nfcfcrt it {Artha., V, 6) 

*TF?4q f^#f qif«k: **4 RtTCfa 3^T5TV*T% I 

?^P?ftf<wsTts9 J jot: u 

{Raghu., XIX, 5 2) 7 

(b) m $Jrr??rf4fa3>4* ^<r. i g^ist 

^PTOTOTtN I {Artha., V, 6) 


6 Cf. the following from the Mdlavikagnimitra. 

wnarswns ^r= 

3ifa*ifaf8ercFq: sr: i 

5R4d5<uftrf«ra^f^ 3 ^: u 

Here the referred to obviously is the The verbal 

correspondence, of the verse with the Kautaliya dictum is obvious. In the same 
scene Kalidasa uses the Kautalyan terms, yatavya and prakrtyamitra. 

7 We may quote also the verse: 

?f 3ttq^r t*r ston: g^t^rar \ 

nfNrar: %%f4 3**^ n 

(Raghu., XIX, 54) 
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(sfkqq# sqrrta. i ^fq^rrvrr% sqsfqq' 

PHI qfwqf! ^ fl g^f JffTUT^ 

3 ^’ Tr^^qf qfVfqif ^qf qrfajqfa l * (Ibid.) 

TOWtfwf ^ jrfNrasn wtqg: i 

qfeqnrrsrr vh flqmqifqq: ll (Raghu., XVII, 8) 
& ?<raf?%g<!q$qttfg srfcrrftqft i 

ss^q^kw q<?mq qtffaqfaqqt n (Ibid., XIX, 55) 
witfew a&flrarrcprrsiqtf: fqrer*gk;q[ 1 
3iqrqqtqr: JlfTcft^q ?H%qqTq' fqfaqw* II 

(Ibid., XVIII, 36) 

tf Hrqr 4 ‘ aqqqqqmfqrqrtar ststfit- 
q ; ^I 3 qvrtqlsrgfs' qqrqr 1 

srq ^rqwfqiprffffT^P-n 

iN fqfqqqfeqq vrjftsqisrtTiir 11 (Ibid., XIX, 57) 

Dasharatha Sharma 
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Srimad Bhagavata— the Place of its Origin 

Bhdgavata Purdna , one of the most important of the 18 Maha- 
puranas, is probably the greatest work on the Bhakti cult centering 
round Vasudeva-Visnu, since the time of the Bhagavad-gltd. The 
Purana is an authoritative treatise of the Bhagavatas or the Pancaratras; 
in the colophons of each of the chapters of its twelve skandhas (books), 
this Mahapurana is invariably described as the Pdramahamsl Sambitd 
composed by the great sage Vyasa (Vaiyasaki). It is true that this 
name does not occur in the list of 216 and many more of the Pdncard - 
tra Sambitds complied by Schrader, but his list is not a complete one. 
The name Bhagavata or Srlmad-Bhagavata became so well-established 
in course of time, that the other one became less frequent and so did 
not find a place in the known lists of the Samhitas. Some such names 
as Hamsa or Hamsa-Paramesvara occur in the list, and it is also 
possible that its name is included there in some form unrecognisable 
at present. Whatever that might be, the work has been proclaimed as 
the most accredited treatise of the early mediaeval period — it is usually 
dated somewhat earlier than 900 A.D. — expounding the doctrine of 
bhakti not only in its pristine purity but also in its subsequent develop- 
ment. The much earlier work, the Bhagavadgttd, in. its elucida- 
tion of the triple methods of salvation, the Karmayoga , Jndnayoga 
and Bhaktiyoga , each succeeding one being complimentary to its 
preceding one, establishes the claim of the last as the highest means in 
which the other two, acquisition of true knowledge and performance 
of legitimate work without any desire for the enjoyment of its fruit, 
have their due share. But the way of bhakti is the most perfect way 
inasmuch as it can be followed by all — without any distinction of sex, 
worldly position or caste of the individual aspirants after salvation. 
Hill refers to Sridhara SvamI, the learned and most authoritative of 
all commentators of Srtmad~Bhdgavata as enumerating ‘no less than 
eighty-one minor forms of bhakti leading up. to the highest’. 1 But 

1 W. D. P. Hill, The Bhagavadgita 3 Introduction, p. 52; he remarks, This 
later analysis is bewildering and unattractive; we turn back with relief to the 
original gospel of the Gita * 
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it must be observed that it is not Srldharasvaml who for the first 
time enunciates the multifarious types of lesser hhakti; it is the author 
of the Bhagavata Purdna himself, who while recounting the sage 
Kapila's instruction to his mother Devahuti about Bhaktiyoga writes 
about them. Bhaktiyoga is considered there in manifold ways which 
arc classified on the basis of the natural qualities, inclinations and 
affiliations of individual hhaktas . There are three main types of minor 
hhakti which are grouped according to three gunas, sattva > raja and 
tama , each of which again is subdivided into three groups in accor- 
dance with the different impulses that actuate individuals to follow 
the path of hhakti . He who has recourse to the Lord thinking 
himself as separate from the latter with anger at heart arising out 
of envy, pride and malice is the Tamasa type of hhakta\ he, on the 
other hand, who having the same idea about his not being a part 
and parcel of the God worships Him in images etc, with a desire for 
proficiency in the knowledge of words and for fame and wealth, 
belongs to the Rajasa category, while that devotee is of the Sattvika 
type, who worships Him in images etc. for the destruction of his 
sins, or for the dedication of his work to Him, or with a sense of 
duty of worshipping the Lord, the possessor of parts, thinking him- 
self as one of these parts. In all these nine types of hhaktas , there 
are present two things, one — the idea of separateness between the 
Bhakta and the Bhagavan, and the other — each one takes to hhakti 
with particular ends in view 2 . But the one type of loving adoration 
which is described by the author as the highest and most excellent 
is the niskdma and nirguna-bbakti , the characteristic features of which 
arc beautifully described by the author in the following verses : — As 
the water of the Ganges flow incessantly towards the ocean, so when 
the loving adoration of the devotee continuously flows towards the 
God conceived by him as the ‘Person par excellence’ (Purusottama) 

2 BhP BK. Ill ch. 28, 7-10. Sridhaia Swami further subdivides each of 
the 9 types of devotees into 9 groups on the basis of each group having recourse 
to 9 different ways of adoring the Lord — sravana (hearing His gunas), kirtana 
(singing His praise), smarana (remembering Him) padasevana (tending to His 
feet, i.e., the feet of His images), arcana (worshipping His images), dasya (offer- 
ing oneself to Him as His servant) sakhya (thinking himself as His companion), 
and atmanivedana (dedicating his ownsclf to him), — and thus arrives at 81 types 
of saguna hhakti . 
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without any the least desire on his part as soon as he simply hears 
about His gunas , that mental state of the devotee characterises the 
nirguna bhakti, The nirguna bhaktas when they arc even offered 
such excellent qualities as sdlokya (living with the lord in the same 
world), sdrsti (having the same richness as that of the god), sdmipya 
(nearness to Him), savupya (possessing the same appearance as that 
of the Lord) and ekatva (union with Him), (by the Lord) decline to 
receive them, wishing only to serve Him (to the best of their 
ability) 3 . In this way the author of the great work goes on to expa- 
tiate on the highest type of bhakti which is the all-engrossing theme 
of the Bhagavadgita . A comparative study of the relevant portions 
of the great works clearly proves that the author of the Srimad- 
Bhdgavata was steeped in the Gita lore, elaborately expounding on 
many occasions the sublime teachings of the earlier work. 

A critical analysis of the data gleaned from the Bhdgavata Parana 
gives us an idea about the place of its origin. Scholars have long 
suspected with a great deal of justification that the author (one or more 
of this Mahfipurfma belonged to south India. R.G. Bhandarkar was 
the first to suggest that the verses 38-40 in the fifth chapter of its 
eleventh book (skandha) allude to the noble band of the south Indian 
devotees of Vasudeva known as Alvars (a Tamil word meaning those 
steeped or sunk into the sea of devotion to the Lord Vasudeva-Visnu). 
J.N. Farquhar, after expatiating on the greatness of the work, raises 
the question about the place where it could have been written. He 
refers to the identical passage noted by Bhandarkar and suggests ‘that 
it may have been written in the Tamil country*. He further men- 
tions the episode recounted in the Bhdgavata Mahdtmya , a late 
appendix to the Bhdgavata , in which ‘ bhakti, incarnate as a young 
woman, says, “I was born in Dravida”; after carefully weighing 
the nature of this evidence he conjectures ‘that the Bhdgavata was 
written about A.D. 900 (probably earlier), in the Tamil country, in 
some community of ascetics belonging to the Bhagavata sect who felt 
and gave expression to the bhakti characteristic of the work’ 4 . Many 
more internal data can be gleaned from the book itself, which would 
support this conclusion. Only a few of these will be noticed in this 

3 Bh.P. } BK. Ill, Ch. 29, verses 12-13. 

4 ]. N. Farquhar, An outline of the Religious Literature of India , pp. 232-33. 
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short paper. The word 'gopura frequently occurs there in the 
descriptions of temples, cities and townships, and there can be 
little dotibt that it connotes the peculiarly south-Indian structure well- 
known from the extant architectural remains of comparatively early 
period onwards in different parts of southern India. The author’s 
greater familiarity with the south is further proved by his localisation 
of various mythologies in those regions. In the allegorical story of 
Puranjana so graphically described by him in several chapters (25-29) 
of the 4th skandha, the great Bhagavata Malayadhvaja, the Pandyan 
king is mentioned. This Dravida king married Puranjana turned into 
a lady and begot on her seven children who as Srldhara Svamin tells 
us are none other than seven Dravida types of Visnu bhakti , — 
sravana , kirtana , visnusmarana , padasevarta , arcana, vandana and ddsya . 
Describing the incidents in the life of Rsabha, one of the incarnatory 
forms of Visnu (there is little doubt that this Rsabha is the same as Rsa- 
bha-Adinatha, the first of the 24 Jaina Tlrthankaras), the Puranakara 
says that the great being gave up his earthly existence by being burnt 
in a forest fire in the south Karnataka region where he was roaming 
in a yogic trance. We are further told that the king Arhan of that 
country misunderstanding the yogacarya of Rsabha only copied its 
outward manifestations and misled his followers into the performance 
of many obnoxious practices as parts of their religious duty 5 . While 
recounting the well-known episode of ‘Gajendramoksana’ (the 
deliverance of the great elephant from the clutches of a crocodile by 
Visnu), the author observes that the elephant Gajendra was none 
other than the Pandyan king Indradyumna, the best among the 
Dravidas, and a great devotee of Visnu, in his immediate previous 
birth 0 . In connection with the delineation of the story of the Matsya- 
avatara, the Puranakara says that when the sage-king (RajarsI) 
Satyavrata — it was this king who was born in this Mahakalpa as Manu 
Sraddhadeva, the son of Vivasvan, — was performing tarpana in the 
river Krtamala, a small safari fish entered into the water inside the 
fold of his palms. It is needless to say that Krtamala is a well- 

5 Bh.P. V. 6 7-1 1. Here is a very interesting way of accepting the great 
Tlrthankara as one the avataras — he is also styled as a Mahabhagavata — , and 
condemning the practices of the Jaina sect Similar was the treatment meted 
out to Buddha by the Puranakaras. 

6 Bh.P., VIII. 4, 7. 
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known river of the Pandyan land (its modern name is Vaigai on the 
banks of which Madura, the southern Mathura, is situated) 7 . Many 
more similar allusions of a local character can be gleaned, if the 
Bhagavata is very carefully and thoroughly studied. Before conclud- 
ing my paper, I should like to mention another type of internal data 
which also lead us to the same conclusion. Many casual references 
to the forms of different deities are to be found there which are 
apparently based on south Indian types of images of these gods. The 
Gajasurasamharamurti of Siva, so frequently to be found in the 
various Saiva shrines of the south, seems to have been the basis of 
this description of the god given in the i oth verse of the 5th 
canto of the qth book : 

Yastvantakdle vyuptajatakaldpah svasula sucyarpita diggajendrah / 
Vitatya nrtyatyuditdstradordhvajanuchcdttvahdsastanayitm* 

bhinnadikj / 

The gods when they were severely punished by the companions 
( ganas ) of Rudra on the occasion of Daksa’s sacrifice went to 
Kailasa to propitiate the great deity. The Puranakara gives 11s a 
graphic description of what they saw there in several verses, which 
reminds us of the south-Indian types of the Yoga and Vyakhyana 
Daksinamurtis of Siva s . In the 21st chapter of the 8th skandha 
where the asura king Bali’s discomfiture by the Lord’s assumption 
of Visvarupa is being described by the author of the Bhdgavata , 
the scene reminds us of the representation of Vamana-Trivikrama 
reliefs of Mahavalipuram (cf. the passage — Jdmbavdnrksarajastu 
bherisabadairmanojavah). 

7 Bh.P., VIII. 24, 10-13. Satyavrata is dubbed here as the Lord of the 
Dravidas’ — Dravidesvara, 

8 Bh.P. IV. 6, 33-9: — 

Dadrtsub Stvanasmam tyaktamarsamivdntakam 
Sanandanadyai-rmabasiddbaih sdntaib samsanUtvigraham 


Kritvoraudaksine savyam padapadmanca jdnuni 
Bahttm prakosthe’ ks^mdlamdstnam tarkamndrayd 
The characteristic description of Siva may be compared with such South 
Indian images reproduced by T. A. G. Ran in his Elements of Hindu Icono- 
graphy , vo). II, pis. LXXII-LXXV. 
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Instances need not be multiplied. Those already cited leave 
little doubt that the Bhdgavata Purdna was composed in the south — 
most probably in the Pandya country in comparatively early times. 
The type or types of bhakti that have been delineated there seem to 
have a southern character, the emotional phase of which has so 
beautifully been illustrated not only in the songs (the prabandhas) of 
the Alvars but also in those of the Siva-bhaktas — the Devaram hymns 
of the Nayanars or Nayanmars. Well may the author of the 
Bhdgavata Mdhdtmya say with pardonable pride that bhakti was 
born in Dravida, for here it seems to have attained its characteristic 
re-orientation.* 

J. N. BanerJea 


* (Read in Section I of the Nagpur Session of the Indian History Congress, 
December, 1950). 
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Buddhism in Kamarupa 

la the Nidhanpur grant of Bhaskaravarman, king of Kamarupa of the 
seventh century A.D. (verse 3) occurs the word dharma and in the 
Gauhati grant of Indrapala of the eleventh century A.D. is the descrip- 
tion of a spot tathagatakantadityabhattarakasatkasasanabhavisa s “the 
Bhavisa with the still existing charter of holy Aditya (or Sun God) made 
by Tathagata” (as rendered by Dr. Hoernle). In his Puspabhadra grant 
(verse 7) Dharmapala (eleventh century) reminds the future kings that 
dharma is not to be abandoned. The occurrence of these words in these 
royal grants has been taken by some scholars as indication of the exis- 
tence of Buddhism in ancient Kamarupa. These arc however extremely 
doubtful evidences (Dr. B. K. Barua: “Notices of Buddhism in Assam,” 
Mahamahopadbyaya Prof. D. V. Poddar Commemoration Volume , 
ig 5°, p, 26). Archeology also does not bring forward any convincing 
proofs. Kanaklal Barua mentions some sculptured images on stones and 
terra-cotta plaques representing the Buddha wlvch can be assigned to 
the tenth or eleventh century. Below the figure in a terra cotta votive 
tablet found at Gauhati is inscribed the well-known Mahayana creed. 
But as he has pointed out, these images are of a portable nature and 
might easily have been imported from outside by itinerant Mahayana 
monks (An Early History of Kamarupa , pp. 155 f). 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited Kamarupa in the first ha f of the seventh 
century remarks that there was no Buddhist monastery in the land, and 
that “whatever Buddhists there were in it performed their acts of de- 
votion secretly’’ (Watters, On Yuan Chwang , vol. II, p.186). This would 
show that though Buddhism did not prevail in the country on an orga- 
nised scale nor was patronised by the king, traces of it were not abso* 
lutely found wanting. It could not be said if Hiuen Ts eng’s mention 
of secret performances of Buddhists is a reference to the existence of 
some esoteric type of the religion. It will however be wide of the mark to 
infer that the Buddhists of Kamarupa did their acts of devotion in secret 
“evidently in fear of persecution” by the ardently Saivite king, as has 
been supposed (Indian Historical Quarterly t vol. XXVI, Dec., 195°’ 
p. 333). That Bhaskarvarmnn invited the Chinese pilgrim to his court 
convinces 11s that a sort of religious toleration was the rule of his days. 
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An inscription discovered at Nagarjunikonda in the ancient Andhra 
country of the fourteenth regnal year of king Madhariputa, probably iden- 
tical with king Madhariputa Sri Virapurisadata of the Iksvaku dynasty 
(third century A.D.), dedicated a shrine “for the benefit of the fraternities 
(of monks) of Tambapamna who had converted Kasmlra, Gandhara, Gna, 
Cilata, Tosali, Avaramta, Vamga, VanavasI, Yavana (?), Damila (?), 
Palura (?) and the Isle of Tambapamni” ( Ep . Ind XX, pp. 22-23, Second 
Apsidal Temple, Insc. F. cited by Dr. N. Ray, Theravada Buddhism in 
Burma , pp. 14-15). It is noteworhy that Cilata is here mentioned along 
with CTna. The Clnas and the Kiratas together manned the army of 
Bhagadatta of Kamarupa led to the Kuruksetra war. In the Buddhist 
Mahdvamsa and in the Kurmavibhaga section of the Brbatsamhitd, the 
Clnas and Kiratas ( Cilata in the former text), are together mentioned (Dr. 
N. Ray, op. cit., pp. 15, 17). Dr. Ray identifies Cilata of the inscription 
with Burma; but it may very well mean Kamarupa, with which the Kiratas 
have always been associated. 

The later and degenerate form of Buddhism called Vajrayana or 
Tantric Buddhism, “a queer mixture of monistic philosophy, magic and 
erotics, with a small admixture of Buddhist ideas” (Winternitz, History of 
Indian Literature , vol. II, p. 388), is considered by scholars to have origi- 
nated in the seventh century A.D. It propounded the theory of Maha- 
sukhavada and admitted the five ms ( makdras ) — wine, woman.-, fish, meat 
and all kinds of exciting food as indispensable for the votary. The seekers 
of salvation should enjoy Prajnaparamita or perfect truth that resides in 
every woman, high or low, young or old, healthy or diseased (Dr. B. 
Bhattacharya, Buddhist Esoterism, pp. 32 ff.) This religion, associated 
with magic and sorcery, at once became popular. It gained ground 
through the teachings and mystic songs of the eighty-four Siddhapurusas 
and their disciples. The names of some of these Siddhas have been con- 
nected with Kamarupa in old accounts of them. In -the Vajrayana scrip 
ture Sddhanamdld (pp. 453, 455), moreover, the four pit has of -the cult are 
enumerated as Kamakhya or "Kamarupa, Sirihatta, Purnagiri and Odiyana 
(Uddiyana, Oddiyana or Odryan, Sddhammdld , II, intro., p. xxxvii-n). 
While Kamakhya and Sirihatta are evidently in Kamarupa, Odiyana also 
is supposed by some scholars to be in -the western part of the country (Dr. 
B. Bhattacharya, op. cit. } pp. 45 f.). This view however has met with 
vehement criticism (Dr. P. C. Bagchi, 1 HQ ., vol. VI, pp. 580 £). Even 
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Purnagiri is said to be some Punyatlrtha (?) in Assam (Dr. B. Bhatta- 
charya, op. cit., p. 43-n). But there is no conclusive evidence to prove 
that this place was really in Kamarupa. It is sufficient that two out o£ 
these four places, which were possibly main centres of dissemination of 
Vajrayana doctrines belonged to this country. In Sahajayana the Siddhas 
likened the stations where the nerve-channels laland, rasand , and avadhuti 
combined in the body to Uddiyana, Jalandhara, Purnagiri and Kamarupa 
(Dr. P. C. Bagchi: “Some aspects of Buddhist mysticism of Bengal,” 
The Culture Heritage of India , vol. I, pp. 312-13). 

Kamarupa, Purnagiri and Oddiyana seem to be also centres of Sakta 
Tantricism. The Kdlika Purdna (18. 42-44) describes how during Siva’s 
wandering with the dead body of Satl on lus shoulders, her feet, severed 
by divine magic, fell down at Devlkuta (in Bengal), the two thighs in 
Uddiyana, the genital organ on the mount Kamagiri in Kamarupa, the 
navel a little east of that hill, the breasts at Jalandhara, the neck 
on Purnagiri and the head beyond Kamarupa. In another place (68. 43 ' 45 ) 
the same Purana enumerates the four main pithas as Odrapltha, Jalasaila, 
PurnapTtha and Kamarupa. Odrapltha is in the west where the goddess 
resides in the form of Odresvarl KatyayanI and her consort as Odresa 
Jagannatha. It is therefore clear that Oddiyana at least here is a variation 
of Odra, modern Orissa. Purnasaila is described as situated in the south. 
Kamakhya or Kamarupa remains as one of the indisputable centres of 
Santa and Buddhist Tantricism. 

According to Pag Sam Jon Zan (index, pp. xli, lv) Saraha or Rahula- 
bhadra was a Buddhist sage born of a Brahmana and a Dakin! in the 
city of Rajhi in the Eastern country and flourished during the reign of 
Candanapala of Pracya. Saraha or Sarahapa alias Sarahabhadra or Rahula- 
bhadra was one of the early deary as, who propounded the Tantra doctrines 
and practices, and is said to be an adept both in Brahmanical and Buddhist 
lores. His place of birth Rajhi is probably the small principality of Rani 
in western Assam (Kanaklal Barua : “Kamarupa and Vajrayana,” Journ . 
of Assam Res. Soc ., vol. II, p. 47; Dr. B. K. Barua: “Notices of sorcery 
and its practices in Assam,” Journ. of University of Gauhati , vol. I, p. 51). 
Giuseppe Tucci points out that according to the Tibetan work Grub to b 
Rahula was a Sudra from Kamarupa, although in another work bKababs 
bdun Idan Rahulabhadra is a Brahmana from Odivisa ( JASB. 3 I 93 °» 
p, 141). Kanaklal Barua wishes to identify Candanapala of Pracya with 
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Ratnapala (tenth-eleventh century A.D-) of the Brahmapala dynasty of 
Kamarupa (be. cit .). M. Shahidullah in his Les Chants Mystiques de 
Kdnhu et de Saraha calls Saraha a man of Roli in Rajhi and a contemporary 
of Ratnapala of Kamarupa (Kanaklal Barua : “The date of Saraha, 
JARS., vol. II, p. 85). 

Sara ha’s disciple is the famous Nagarjuna. In the Sadhanamdla 
(pp. 193 f, 265 f) two sddhanas are ascribed to him, one for the worship 
of the goddess Vajratara, the other for the worship of Ekajata. The latter 
is said to have been rescued by Nagarjuna from the country of Bhota. 
Kanaklal Barua holds (loc. cit., p. 4851 that he was “well-known in Assam, 
Bhutan, Nepal and Tibet though he may or may not have been a native 
of Kamarupa.” He moreover says that probably the temple of Ugratara at 
Gauhati was built by king Ratnapala or his successor Indrapala after the 
worship of Ekajata (Ugratara) was introduced by Nagarjuna- The temple 
is considered by Saktas to be ndbbi-pitha, the sacred place where Satl’s 
navel dropped. In the Arya-manju-sri-mula-kdlpa (verse 900) Kamarupa 
is mentioned as a place where the worship of Tara led to easy siddhi. 

Tucci points out also that in Grub to'b and bKababs bdun Idan the 
Siddha Mlnanatha was a fisherman from Kamarupa (op. at p. 133). 
Taranatha describes Siddha Mina and hi$ son Siddha Macchindra both 
as disciples of Carpati. Mina was a fisherman in the cast of India in 
Kamarupa (Dr. Bhupcndranath Datta, A lysttc Tales of Lama Taranatha 
1944, p. 56. Also see Griinwedcl, Ba'essler-Arcbtv , Band V, p. 152 cited 
in I HQ., vol. VI, p. 1 8 1). Jayartha’s commentary on the 7 antrdloka of 
Abhinavagupta (Trivandrum Skt. Series, pp- 24 25) quotes a verse from 
an earlier Tantra to the effect that Kaula-jnana was transmitted from 
Bhairava, the fearful god, to Bhairavl, the goddess, and from her the 
Siddha Mina or Macchanda acquired it in the mahdpitha of Kamarupa 
(IHQ. y vo 1 . VI, pp. 179, 181). Mlnanatha later became known as the 
propounder of the Yoginl-kaula doctrine, popular in Kamarupa (Dr. P. C. 
Bagchi, KauU-jndna-ntrnayd, Cal. Skt. Series, p. 55). 

Another Buddhist teacher Padmavajra was the preceptor of Ananga- 
vajra, who was according to Taranatha a son of ‘king Gopala of Eastern 
India/ Kanaklal Barua seeks to identify this king with the king of 
Kamarupa of the name, the great-grandson of Ratnapala (JARS., vol. II, 
p. 49). He also thinks that the Kamarupa kings were initiated to the 
Vajrayana tenet and in that connection refers to the word dharma 
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occurring in the Puspabhadra grant of Dharmapala as an indication 
of Buddhism. He further adduces that the adherents of the esoteric sect 
called RatT-khowa (night-worshippers), which indulges in the five ms and 
seeks salvation through women, may have been influenced by Vajrayana 
practices ( ibid., pp. 50-51). 

In his history of Buddhism in India Taranatha describes how in the 
time of the venerable DhTtika, who succeeded Upagupta to tcachership, 
the Brahmana Siadha of Kamarupa brought offerings to the Sun god with 
a company of many thousands. DhTtika in a magical feat took the 
form of the Sun and preached the law of the Buddha to Siddha, who 
perceived the truth, and living full of great faith, he built the Maha- 
caitya Vihara, gave a great feast to .the brethren of the four regions and 
spread the teaching of Buddha considerably in Kamarupa” ( IHQ vol. 
V, p. 720). 

In the Tibetan Janjur is contained the translation of a tract called 
Dhydna-sad-dharma-vyavasthana by AvadhutTpada, identified with Ratna 
sila of Kamarupa (IHQ., vol. XXVI, p. 334). 

In the biographies of the Vaisnava saint Sankaradeva (1449-1568 A.D.) 
is described how he had encounters with Buddhist magicians (Baudha- 
mdtiya tdtakiyd). In his Klrtana-ghosd he writes that the God Supreme 
incarnated as the Buddha only to destroy the way of the Vedas and con- 
found people with Vamdnaya sastra (left-handed scriptures). This is 
clearly a reference to the excesses committed by the Tantric Buddhists 
as Sankaradcva himself saw them. He further adds that the Kalki in- 
carnation will descend on earth towards the end of the Kali age and will 
massacre the Mlecchas, exterminate all the Bauddhas that there be, and 
establish the Truth. 

Rama Sarasvatl, a Brahmana contemporary and disciple of Sankara - 
deva, in his Vydsdsrama (MS., verses 294 350) described how the Brah- 
manas of the Kali age would take to the left-handed rites and scriptures 
(Vamdnaya vtdhi sastra) and turn Bauddha. They would profess by the 
Bauddha sastras and give up the duties of Brahmanas. They would earn 
their living by performing magical feats with funny idols made of copper, 
bell-metal, wood and earth. 

Vamslgopaladeva (later sixteenth century), a discip-le of Sankara - 
deva’s followers, Damodaradeva and Madhavadeva, met with great oppo- 
sition and bitter enmity of the Bauddhas when he tried to propagate the 
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tenets of Vaisnavism in Asama rajya, modern Upper Assam (M. Neog, 
ed., V afnsigppaladevar Caritra , 1950, intro.). 

It is curiously remarkable that the HayagrTva Madhava temple at 
Hajo at a distance of fifteen miles from Gauhati is visited by tlie Buddhists 
from Bhutan and Tibet and even from Ladakh and south-western China. 
They consider Hajo as the place of the Buddha’s mahaparimruana. The 
present temple of Madhava was built by the Koc king Raghudevanarayana 
of Kamarupa 1505 Saka or 1583 A.D. on the ruins of an o’der shrine, sup- 
posed to have been destroyed by Kalapahar (Sir E. A. Gait, A History oj 
Assam , 1926, p. 63). According to the Buddhist tradition, of Tibet and 
Bhutan, of course, the older shrine was the great Caitya erected over the 
cremated relics of the Tathagata’s body. The principal stone image of 
the shrine, called Madhava by the Hindus, is considered by the Lamas to 
be Mahamum or the Buddha. It may be mentioned here that the worship 
conducted in the temple of Bodh Gaya is that of Visnu, but the deity is 
represented in an image of the Buddha and, curiously enough, Gait 
notes, the Mahant there is a Saiva ascetic (Census of India , 1901, vol. 

I. pt. I, p. 361). In the Hajo temple the minor stone images of Lai 
Kanaya VankaviharT, Vasudeva and HayagrTva to the right of Madhava, 
and that of Dvitlya Madhava to the left are respectively called Dorje 
Dolo, Sakya Thuba, Sencha Muni and Ugyar Guru by the Lama pil- 
gr.ms. The rock, which is pointed out by the Buddhists as the place of 
death and cremation of the Lord and where there is the figure of a four- 
armed Visnu, bears several roughly cut inscriptions in Tibetan characters 
of the mystic sentences Om manipadme hum , Om ah hum, Om , etc. 
The linga and yoni symbols enshrined on the bank of the Kamala lake 
on the Kedaranatha hillock are identified by the Lamas as a mass of 
butter which was brought to the Buddha and set down by him there. 
The Lamas have thus and thus found a Buddhistic name and inter- 
pretation for every spot in the locality. They have made copies of this 
spot supposedly of Buddha’s passing away (called by them Sil-wa ts’al-gi 
tur<Io, ‘the pyre of the cool grove’) in at least four places m Tibet. 
They carry off scrapings of the rocks and soil in the locality and treasure 
them up in amulets to be placed beside their dead bodies as warrant 
against dire calamities here on earth and transmigration into lower ani- 
mals hereafter. It is not definitely known if any Buddhist building 
here existed previous to the Lamas’ fixing on the site as the Kusanagara 
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of the Buddha’s mahaparimrvana. Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century 
remarked that from the time when the Buddha appeared in the world 
even down to h:s own time “there never as yet ha$ been built one 
Sangharama as a place for the priests to assemble.” Taranatha in the 
sixteenth century, on the other hand, refers to the great stupa of Kusa- 
nagara as being situated in Kamarupa. Dr. L. A. Waddell suggests 
that any Caitya or other Buddhist building must be subsequent to the 
seventh century A.D. and can only mark a site visited by the great 
founder of Lamaism, Padmasambhava, or one of his disciples ( The 
Buddhism of Tibet , or Lamaism , 1855, pp. 307 314). The Bhutanese 
Lamas visit Hajo in the cold season and worship the Mahamuni. Some 
of them even burn a thumb or finger of the hand as an offering to the 
deity. This n a general Tantric mode of worship symbolic of self- 
immolation in the name of a deity. E. Tuite Dalton went so far as to 
make this remark about the image of Madhava: “Its modern votaries 
have, to conceal mutiliation, given it a pair of silver goggle-eyes, and a 
hooked, gilt or silvered nose, and the form is concealed from view by 
cloths and chaplets of flowers : but remove these and there is no doubt 
of the image having been intended for the ‘ruler of all, the propitious, 
the asylum of clemency, the all-wise, the lotus-eyed, the comprehensible 
Buddha’ ” (“Notes on Assam temple ruins,” JASB., 1855, LXXI, 
pp. 8 ff.). The name Manikuta of the temple hillock also deserves 
some notice. 

The Janardana Visnu image at Gauhati below the Sukresvara Kill is 
generally known as Bodli (Buddha) Janardana. There is also a tradition 
that originally a Buddhist shrine stood where the temple of goddess Kama- 
khya now is (S. C. Goswami : “Hidden traces of Buddhism in Assam,” 
IHQ., vol. Ill, p. 755). 
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Antiquity of Biharsarif 

Situated in a seemingly endless plain, which monsoon garishly covers 
with a green mantle of paddy fields; and washed by the Paimar and 
Panchanc, with the lonely hill, standing as a silent sentinel over vast 
spaces, Biharsarif undoubtedly has played a significant role in the 
history of India. Not far from it, is the ancient metropolis of Rajgir 
guarded by five hills simulating ramparts. Tradition, folklore, myths, 
and legends; fiction as well as history; different creeds, sects and faiths 
have vied with one another, in giving it a character and importance, 
which is shared by very few ancient cities in the world. It remained 
the headquarters of a district, even when Carthage, Babylon, Uruk, Ur, 
Harappa and Mohenjodaro were deserted ruins. The name of its 
younger rival Pataliputra had been forgotten, but eternal Rajgir with its 
perennial hot springs have remained rooted in popular memory. Close by, 
was the famous monastic establishment of Nalanda, to which the Bud- 
dhists from the rest of Asia came, to study theology and Dbamma , from 
masters of their time. Therefore, the possibility of this ancient city, 
having the same remote antiquity, can never be ruled out, though exact 
evidence may be lacking now. One feels casual’y curious to know what 
this township was doing when the most momentous episodes of Indian 
history were happening. It may be observed that spade, scienti- 
fically wielded, has been unknown amidst over built remains of this proud 
Qtiilla. But, if any fortunate archeologist ever cares to brave the hazards, 
inspitc of the spoliation, the brick digging, repeated building activities; 
I am sure, if luck holds for him to touch the right spot, he will probably 
be able to recover, from the jaws of the forgotten past, the dim and dis- 
tant antiquity of this city. The brick diggers might have despoiled 
the Sena, Pain, and later Gupta stratums; but the Saka, Kusana, Sunga, 
and Maurya levels probably still lie buried’. 

Magadha as a country is not mentioned in the Rg Veda. According 
to the epic literature, Jarasandha was ruling as the king of Magadha, 
when the Bharata war was about to be waged. According to the epics 
and the Ruranas, Parikslta succeeded to the throne about 1050 years 
before Mahapadma Nanda of Magadha, after the Bharata war. But the 
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history of Pracyadesa is very vague at this time. 1 The first mention 
of Magadha in the early vedic literature is a moot point. Rg-vcda (III. 
53. 14) mentions a country called Kikata. Yaska defines it as a non- 
Aryan country. But a mediaeval lexicographer like Hemacandra makes 
Kikata synonymous with Magadha. At this time it was probably in- 
habited by the original inhabitants of India fleeing before the so-called 
‘Aryan* colonists. The earliest dynasty therefore to rule over Biharsarif 
was that founded by Brhadratha, son of Vasu. The historicity of the 
dynasty has yet to be proved. They were succeeded by the Saisunagas. 
It is common error to suppose that the dates of these kings are well 
settled facts. The most renowned king of this dynasty was Bimbi- 
sara who was a contemporary of Buddha, Mahavlra and Mahkhaliputra- 
Gosala, the founder of the Ajivika sect. It is from his reign, that the 
power of Magadha increases, it launched itself in a career of imperialistic 
expansion by aggression, alliances both diplomatic and marital, which 
ultimately ended in the grand Empire o[ Asoka. 

Bimbisara was succeeded by Ajatasatru, who like Muhammad 
Tughluq has in many respects been misrepresented by historians due to 
odium thcologicum. During these glorious years, when the armies of 
Magadha were preparing themselves for their future conquests in India 
and elsewhere, this small township must have been a silent spectator of 
their vi jay ay aims. The Saisunagas were succeeded by the Nandas. 
The Nandas had to give way to the Mauryas. The last Maurya king 
Brhadratha was assasinated by Ins General, who founded the Sunga 
dynasty. The Sung as were succeeded by the Kanvayanas. 

The fall of the Suhgas paved the way of Saka, Kusana dominions 
over Magadha. 2 After vanquishing the Greek legions, Magadha lost 
the supremacy in the political struggle. Its political and social organi- 
sations were completely put out of action, to be re-organised later. The 
Kusana hold over Magadha is proved by the Sahcth Mahcth image 
inscription dated in the 2nd regnal year of Kaniska, dedicated by 
Friar Bala; and the red sand- stone -image of Maninaga and his companion 
Svastikanaga found at Manivara Matha. A large amount of copper 
imperial Kusana issues in the possession of Pandit Amarnath Shukla of 

t H. C. Raycliaudhury, Political History of Ancient India , (3rd ed.) p .17. 

2 Sri Paratncshwarilal Gupta thinks, on numismatic evidence that Kusanas 
did not occupy Eastern U.P. and Magadha. 
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Basti proves the extent of their dominion. Gold or silver coins can be 
carried to distant countries; but copper, which was essentially meant for 
local use, imply contiguity or political domination. Dr. H. C. Ray- 
chauclhury admitted the finds of coins as far as Ghazipur and Gorakhpur 
districts. Evidently he was not aware of Basti finds. 3 4 5 A clear case 
therefore exists for supposing that Bihar Sarif was included in the Kusana 
Empire. The Saheth-Maheth and the Rajgir finds as well as the Kusana 
sculptures at Maha-Bodhi do not exhaust the instances of wide cultural 
influence exerted by the illustrious sculptors of Mathura. Not far from 
the neighbourhood at Nongarh, in the Jamui sub-division of the 
Munghyr district, the late General Cunningham sunk a shaft in the great 
mound, 20c/ 111 diameter, and recovered a broken statue of mottled red 
sandstone of SikriP {sic. Karri). 

The establishment of the empire by the Guptas, the last Imperial 
dynasty of ancient Magadha, made Biharsarif a part of Raja or ha 
visaya , seals of which have been found at Nalanda. The earliest record 
relating to this town is the Bihar Pillar inscription of Skandagupta. 
The inscription is divided into two parts, the first records some benefec- 
tions; and the second part gives a genealogical table of direct succession 
upjto Skandagupta. The first part, however, has suffered badly, with the 
result that only very insignificant portions can be read. The pillar is now 
kept in the Patna Museum/' A pillar of similar design, but umnscribed, 
still decorates the well of the S.D.O.’s Bungalow. The fortunes of the 
Gupta dynasty after Skandagupta and Purugtipta, is uncertain and leav- 
ing them aside, we may go to consider the rise of a new luminary in the 
political history of northern India. These were the Maukharis of Kanauj. 
The Maukhari occupation of Karusha (Sahabad and Gaya districts) and 
Magaaha is more than proved. The relation between the Maukharis and 
Guptas were peaceful till the reign of Lsvaravarman. But the Aphsad 
inscription tells us that, Kumaragupta III pkiying the part of the mountain 
Mandara, was able quickly to churn that formidable milk-ocean, the cause 
of the attainment of fortune, which was the army of the glorious Isvara- 
varman. 6 This Kumaragupta is reported to have died at Pravaga. Tsana- 

3 Political History of Ancient India , (3rd Ed.), p. 323. 

4 ASR vol. iii, pp. 160-62; vol. viii, pp. 118-20. 

5 D. C. Sircar, Select Historical Inscriptions , vol. i, pp. 316 ft. 

6 Cll., vol. iii, p. 206, note 3. 
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varman was succeeded by his son Sarvavarman, who defeated Damodar- 
gupta, the sen and successor of Kumaragupta III. 7 It is this Sarvavarman 
who is the first Maukhari king to be mentioned in a record found in 
Bihar, and that too not in any record of his dynasty, but that of his 
erstwhile relations and now the adversaries of his line. The Deo-Barnark 
inscription of Jivitagupta II tells us that he granted the village of 
Varunika to a dc.ty which was formerly granted by Baladitya, Sarvavar- 
man and Avantlvarman. 8 9 The reason of this repeated grants of one and 
the same village can only be explained by political disturbances. Avantl- 
varman was the son and successor of Sarvavarman; and the reason why a 
fresh charter was called for by Avantlvarman is exp’aincd by the fact 
that the later Guptas reconquered the territory from the Maukharis. 

The fortune of the Maukharis declined with Grahavarman who was 
killed by Sasanka, king of Gauda. Nothing is known about the subse- 
quent history of this dynasty in Bihar; but they (the Maukharis) seem 
to have left a feudatory or branch line at Gaya, where inscriptions of three 
Maukhari kings have been found, on Barabara Hills. The first inscrip- 
tion was recorded on the Lomasa-rsi cave and states that Anantavarman 
had dedicated an image of Krsna in this cave. 0 The second record 
was inscribed in the Badathi cave on the NagarjunI Hill and states 
that Anantavarman had dedicated an image of Ilara-Parvati in 
it. The third record is found on the Gopika cave and states that Ananta- 
varman had established an image of Katyayanl and donated a village 
for its worship. This Anantavarman was the son of £ardu la varman and 
grandson of Yajnavarman. 10 

The end of Maukhari supremacy in Northern India brought about 
a period of anarchy when the sovereignty of northern India was to be 
contested by the Puspabhutis of Thanesvara and Sasun ka of Gauda. 
After this period light is thrown on the conditions of Magadha by two 
foreign travellers, the celebrated Hiucn-Tsang and Hiu Lin. The first 
Chinese ppgrim came to Bihar from Nepal and has left a very good 
account of the people and the country. “To the south of the river 
Ganges there is an old city about 70 li in extent. Although it has been 
long deserted, its foundation walls still survive It w r as called 

7 Ibid ., pp. 216, 218. 

8 Ibid., pp. 225-26. 

9 Ibid., pp. 222-23. 10 CIl, vcl. iii, pp. 224-27. 
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Kusumapura When the old capital was changed this town was 

chosen, and was called Pataliputra (pura) He changed his capital 

from Rajagrha to Pataliputra and built an outside rampart to surround 
the eld city. Since many generations have passed and now there 
only remains the old foundation walls (of the city).” 31 It is clear from 
this account that the Chinese pilgrim found Pataliputra in ruins and 
deserted'. 

Undoubtedly, many scholars have referred to this description of the 
Chinese pilgrim, but they have failed to take into consideration the 
significance of the statement. If the capital city lay in ruins, and was 
not occupied, where was the headquarters of Krsnagupta or Govind- 
gupta? From which place, the armies of Kumaragupta III and Damodar- 
gupta marched forth to fight the Maukharis? Where did Purnavarman, 
the ally of King Harsa, reside? All these points clearly indicate that 
somewhere between c. 500 A.D. and 700 A.D., there was another city, 
which was selected as the headquarters of Magadha country. The seals 
at Nalanda indicate a new city named Srinagar a. The connotation and 
denotation of the term will be discussed in a subsequent paragraph when 
the ancient name of this city was fixed, but we must admit that there is 
a strong possibility of the headquarters of Bihar having been established 
in this city. Its existence at the time of Skandagupta is proved by the 
Bihar Pillar inscription; and when the fortunes of the last imperial 
dynasty of Magadha declined, it is possible that to find a more convenient 
shelter the later Gupta emperors established their skdneibavara in this 
town, which position it continued to enjoy, till the time of 
Ikhtyaruddin-Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar Khalji. If Biharsarif was not 
the' headquarters, there must be some other city. The list of names of 
cities of ancient Magadha is not so extensive that it leaves us any ground 
for thinking that some other city could have been selected. On the other 
hand, the find of a large amount of late Gupta, Pala, and Sena sculptures 
indicate that it was a flourishing city. Champa in the Bhagalpur district 
had already been deserted. The excavations of New Rajgir by the late 
Rb. D. R. Salmi show that after Gupta period the city declined and it 
was the headquarters of a Visaya. Mudgagiri is not mentioned in any 
epigraph till we come to the reign of Devapa'a. Uren has not been 
excavated and unless the sequence of occupation has been estaUished by 

n S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World , vol. ii, pp. 82-86. 
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the spade it would be unwise to infer. Gaya could not have been the 
headquarters. 

Harsa was the last great Buddhist Emperor of India. Dr. R. S. 
Tripathi has very rightly observed that “The withdrawal of his strong 
arms let loose all the pent-up forces of anarchy, and the result was that 
the mighty fabric of the empire reared by the genius of Harsa soon 
collapsed like a house of cards. The outlying provinces fell off one by 
one* and Kanauj itself became the scene of violent upheaval.” In 
Magadha, Adityasena gave a good account of himself by reviving the 
fallen fortunes of his degenerate house. He performed the Asvamedha 
sacrifice and his dominions reached the seacoast. This was the last flicker 
of a dying lamp. The last quarter of the sixth to the middle of the 9th 
century was an age of frustration and anarchy. Every ambitious prince- 
ling of Northern India, marched his army to Eastern India and thus 
put an end to the political equilibrium in the cast. The excavations at 
Paharpur, Mahasthiingarh in eastern Pakistan; and Rahgamati in the 
Murshidabad district; Nalanda in the Patna district have proved that the 
unstable political condition is reflected in the stratigraphic levels that 
intervene between the Gupta stratum and Pala level. The first of these 
was Yasovarman of Kanauj whose historicity can no longer be doubted 
after the find of the inscription of Malada the son of the Turki minister 
of Peace and War of this king. 12 (unuUvaho a Prakrt Kavya by Vak- 
pati his courtpoet tells us that, he led an army for the conquest of maga - 
dbmatha who is to be identified with Jivltagupta II, whose inscription 
has already been referred to. On the approach of Kanauj king mdga- 
dbandtha fled, but was made to give battle by the more gallant aristo- 
cracy. In the battle Jivltagupta II was defeated and killed’. Yasovarman 
erected a town on the battle field probably to commemorate the victory. 
The present name of the place is Ghosrawan in your sub-division. lJ 

It is unnecessary to enter into any detailed consideration of the various 
invasions to which Bengal and Bihar was subjected. The great feudal 
princes realising the agony of eastern India selected Gopala as their 
supreme lord; and the dynasty which he founded, is known in history 
as the Palas of Bengal. In the time of the Pala kings, inspite of their 

12 Ep. Indica , vol. XX pp. 43 f., and plate. 

13 Cf. my paper Yasovarman of Kanauj in Dr. B. M. Barua tyLempxial 
Volume, 1 C., vol. XV, pp. 201 ff. 
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ceaseless straggle with the Kanauj forces, this city was in flourishing 
condition. The earliest antiquity of this period happens to be not so well 
known image of Buddha found here and later on taken to the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta; dedicated by Baladhikrta Malluka. One likes to 
imagine in his mind’s eye, the scene, the background, the pomp and 
ceremony, with which this Buddhist general of the effete Gupta empire, 
founded the image of the fully enlightened one, in the neighbourhood of 
palmgroves. The image was a small one but the alphabets of the 
ex-voto record are similar to those of Deo Barnark inscriptions of Jivlta- 
gupta II. 1 1 In the Pala period hundreds of images and temples were 
dedicated at U ddandapura the earliest of which is an image of Buddha 
in the attitude of giving protection dedicated in the second year cf 
Surapala. K> A metal image of Parvatl with Karttikeya, was dedicated 
in the 54th year of the reign of Narayanapala and is now in the collection 
of the V ah giy a Sdhitya Paris bat. lu 

The long drawn struggle between the Pal as and the Gurjara Prati- 
haras of Kanauj, has already been alluded to. The famous U ddandapura 
did not escape from receiving the victorious legions of these kings. An 
image of Buddha was dedicated in the 4th year of the reign of Mahcndra- 
pala and was found in Bihar but is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
It is a small image of Buddha standing in the gift bestowing attitude 
with an attendant on the proper left side. In fact it is a single incident 
image showing the taming of the mad e’ephant Nalagiri. 17 Another 
image dedicated in the iotli regnal year of the same monarch was found 
by the late Dr. H. Sastri and is now displayed in the Archxological 
Museum at Nalanda. It is also a single incident image, representing 
the preaching of the first sermon at Sarnath. 18 The whole material of 
eastern expansion of the Gurjara empire in eastern India has been dealt 
with by me elsewhere. 1 y 

In the 13th regnal year of Vigrahapala III we find that an image of 

14 R. D. Bancrji, Eastern Indian School oj Aleducval Sculptures p. 25 pi. 
vii (d). 

15 T. Bk>ch-£«p. Cal . oj the Arch. Coll, in the Indian Mdtscurri p. 52; 
no. 3764. Bancrji — Ibid., pi. ii, (c). 

1 6 JA., vol. xlvii, 1918, p. no. Ibid, pi. iii, (a & b). 

17 AR ., A SI., 1923-24, p. 102, pi. xxx vi (v). 

18 MAS!., No. 66, pp. 105-6. 

19 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress , 9th session, Patna; p. iSof. 
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Buddha was dedicated' here. It is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
Apart from this, the city has contributed images depicting various other 
scenes of Buddha’s life such as Miracles of Sravasti, Vaisall and Bodhi- 
sattva images. In fact before the excavations of Nalanda, and parentheti- 
cally it might be added that Nalanda has been very poor in furnishing 
stone sculptures, this city was the most renowned for enabling the scholars 
to form an estimate of the merits and demerits of the mediaeval sculp- 
tures m Bihar and Bengal. All these go to show, that the city apart from 
being a great centre of Buddhist learning, was a city of no small distinc- 
tion, as images of Brahmanical and Jain faiths have also been found in 
the ruins of the old city. That brings me to my next point the extent 
of the city. 

The chief difficulty about the extent of the city is that several of our 
independent informants contradict each other. First of these, is 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang, who mentions the lonely hill 
of Biharsarif on his way back from Indrasalaguha to Munghyr. 
At this time it does not seem to have been a bare hill with 
no shrubs or jungle. We are informed that celebrated flowers 
and pure fountains of water were the characteristics of the soli- 
tary h'll. On this hill traditions ascribed a temple alluded to have been 
erected by a king of Ceylon. 20 But the most heartbreaking fact about 
this account is, that it does not mention any city in the neighbourhood, 
though we know of its existence from the Bihar Pi lar inscription of 
Skandagupta. The same is the case with Taranatha the Tibetan historian, 
who mentions the Vibdra of Otantapura but neither the city nor the 
hill containing the Ceylonese temple. The third account comes from 
Mmhaj-uddin Siraj, the historiographer of the new muslim kingdom in 
eastern India. He speaks of a fortified monastic complex with a city 
but forgets to mention any hill which the muslim invaders had to climb 
before reaching the gate of Adwand Bihar which was taken by storm. 
The prevalent idea, that it was only a Buddhist Vibdra is not quite 
correct, as is evident from large collection of Hindu and Jain images 
found there. The extensive ruins of the so called Qmlla, within a double 
walled rampart, clearly testify to a large straggling city, with suburbs 
beyond the moat, which had connection with the Paimar and Panchane. 

20 S. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, vol. ii, p. 183 b 
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The prevalent assumption that the city was confined within the 
limits of the wall is wrong. The area now occupied by the Mathuria 
Mohalla, Zenana Hospital, Bhainsasura, Chaukhandi Mohalla — princi- 
pally now occupied by the houses of the Suchanti family contain ancient 
ruins. Particularly, the high level on which the house of Sri-Lakshmi- 
chand Suchanti, and others are built are ancient structures. Through- 
out Chaukhandi Mohalla you can come across most lovely but frag- 
mentary images or architectural fragments of the Pala and Sena period. 
The images in the Badi San gat in the Chowk area, as well as the pillars 
indicate the existence of earlier structures in the neighbourhood. The 
same is the case with the Choti-Sangat situated in a lane, leading from 
the house of Sri Chunilal Rastogi, in the Mathuria Mohalla, to the 
station. One piece particularly depicting the river goddess Yamuna 
standing on the Tortoise, and another piece showing the monkey jump- 
ing into the well after giving the honey-bowl to the Buddha are indeed 
of great merit. While the last piece prove that there was not only over- 
flow of population, outside the city wall, but, religious structures of no 
mean importance, were erected outside it; and these were Brahminical, 
Jain and Buddhist. This very important topographical feature of the 
ruins of this ancient city has not been noticed by any previous writer 
except Cunningham. 

The only point that now remains to be discussed is the name. 
Taranatha, the ex-voto records on the images state that the Vibdra was 
known as Uddandapura which Tibetans called Odantapura and muslims 
Adwand-Bihar. The late Dr. H. P. Sastri and late Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, 
under a misapprehension, identified Uddandapura with Dandabhukti a 
country mentioned in the records of Rajendra Cola, the great Cola 
Emperor. But R. D. Banerji, Dr. Nilkantha Sastri and myself held that 
phonetical as well as historico-geographical reasons made it possible for 
Dandabhukti to be identical with Datan, in the Midnapur district, while 
Biharsarif, should be identified with Uddandapura . 21 After the find 
of Iraa copper plate of Nayapala where Dandabhukti is mentioned as 
a mandala in the Vardhamana bhukti the identification can no longer- 
be challenged . 22 The prevalent belief however has been that Uddanda- 
pura was the name of the place like Nalanda, Vikramaslla, Oddiyana 

21 JRAS., Oct. 1935, pp. 655 ff. 

22 Ep. Indica, vol. xxii , pp. 150- 159. 
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etc. It was probably the name of the principal Buddhist shrine, 
which was also a great centre of learning, another university like 
Nalanda etc. The Deo-Barnark inscription of the Jivltagupta II indi- 
cates the existence of a city called Srlnagara, the same city is also referred 
to in the Munghyr grant of Devapala, a$ well as in the Nalanda copper 
plate of the same monarch. Sir Charles Wilkins suggested that Sri 
nagara was another name of Pataliputra. 2 '* This view ha$ been generally 
accepted. The seals of this bhukti has been found at Nalanda where I 
have suggested that it should be read as Srlnagara bhukti . 21 Wc learn 
from Hiucn-Tsang that Pataliputra was already in ruins and covered 
by jungle, where carnivora lived. But the Munghyr grant as well as 
the earlier Deo Barnark inscription acquaints us with the fact that the 
bhukti and the city as well existed as late as c . 7th century to 9th century 
of the Christian era. Where was then this Srinagara, when the cele- 
brated capital of Asoka and Samudragupta lay in ruins on the banks of 
the Ganges? My suggestion is that Srinagara was the name of the Gupta 
and Pala cities of Biharsarif, while the chief fane along with the univer- 
sity was known as Uddandapura. The fall and final fate of Uddandapura 
is too well-known to require any recapitulation. I am of opinion that the 
great Vihdra was within the walled city, and not on the top of the hill. 
I have visited the hill and closely examined the ruins, there is no space 
on the uneven hill top for a large university as is mentioned by the 
muslim invaders 25 


Adris Banerji 


23 Astatic Researches , vol. i, pp. 130-37. 

24 C£. my paper entitled Srinagara Bhukti, in the Journal of the Numismatic 
Society of India, vol. xii, pp. 41 ff. 

25 Developed from an after Dinner lecture delivered in the Library Hall of 
the Civil Court Bar Association, Bihar-Sarif, on the 21st December, 1948, under 
the presidency of Mr. K. Abraham, IAS., SDO., Bihar. 
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A Note on the Genealogy of the Angrias 

There is much obscurity regarding the origin and history of the 
Angrias 1 . Kanhoji’s race and parentage have been the subject of 
speculations and the relationship between the well-known members of 
the family has not also been satisfactorily settled. 

There is a number of documents 2 in the National Archives of 
India , New Delhi, which contain information likely to be found 
useful in settling some of these uncertainties. 

On the death of Raghuji Angria II on 26 December, 1838, his 
line was on the point of being extinct on account of his having no male 
heirs. But the second widow of Raghuji was due to give birth to a 
posthumous child and the Bombay Government thought it advisable to 
depute W. Courtney at Colaba to be present at the time of the birth 
of the child to check impersonation. While there, W. Courtney drew 
up a report for the information of his Government. This report gives 
a brief account of the Angrias and is accompanied by a genealogical 
table of the Angria family showing the relationship between its mem- 
bers — both legitimate and illegitimate. The relationships shown in the 
family tree differ in certain particulars from information available else- 
where, but the fact that the table was drawn up for settling the ques- 
tion of inheritance in the event of the expected child being a female, 
is a sure guarantee of its having been done with due care and the in- 
formation contained in the report cannot, therefore, be discarded light- 
heartedly. The report is reproduced below : — 

“The founder of the family was Kanojee Angria, this chief built 

1 Foster: Downing s History of Indian Wan (Oxford. 1924). 

Sen: Early Career of Kanhoji Angria and other papers (Calcutta Univer- 
sity, 1941); Half a Century of the Mar at ha Navy (The Journal 
of Indian History , vol. X, Part III); Military System of the 
Maratha (Cal., 1930); “A Man of Mystery: Apaji Angria’* 
( Calcutta Review , Nov., 1937). 

James Douglas: Bombay and Western India , London, 1893, ^ Chap. 

IX, deserves mention in this connection. 

Pol Cons., 3 July, 1839 25-27. 
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the Colaba Fort, about the year Sukkee 1602, A.D. 1 680/1, he died 
about 1639 A.D. 1717/8 leaving two legitimate sons Sumbajee and 
Shikojec and three natural children Manajee, Yesajee and Dhondjee. 
His eldest son Sumbajee did not however, it would appear, succeed his 
father on the Colaba gadee but held the Government of Sevendroog 
and its dependencies in which he was succeeded by his only son 
Toolajee Angria who as far as I can learn died childless. 

“Shikojee second son of Kanojee Angria obtained the chieftainship 
on the death of his father, and on his demise without issue about four 
years afterwards (A.D. 1720/1), Manajee the eldest illegitimate son 
of Kanojee Angria was promoted to the gadee . Yesajee his brother 
offered some opposition to his authority, but he was taken prisoner 
and had his eyes put out by Manajee, he afterwards escaped to 
Rewadunda, the mamlut of which was at that time held by Scindiah, 
and an asamee of Rs. 500 per mensem was granted him by that 
Prince from the revenues of the Mahals. Manajee died in A.D. 
1 757/8 after a reign of 36 years and was succeeded by his natural 
son Raghojee. 

“Raghojee held the chieftainship till his death, which happened 
about A.D. 1793/4 he left two sons Manajee and Kanojee, and a 
natural son named Jysingrao. His eldest son Manajee ascended the 
gadee on his father’s decease, but about the year A.D. 1797/8 
Baboorao the eldest son of Yesajee Angria sent Hurree Punt Khawe 
against Colaba, he took the Fort and. carried off Manajee and his 
brother Kanojee to Poona; from thence they escaped to Rewadunda but 
were afterwards surrendered to Baboorao by orders from the Peishwah 
about the year 1800/ 1 Baboorao came himself to Colaba to settle his 
Government, at which time he put Jysingrao (Manajee’s natural brother) 
to death in consequence of his being concerned in some intrigue, and 
placed Manajee and Kanojee in cofinement in the Fort of Colaba. 

“Jysingrao’s widow fled with her two sons Morrarjee and Chimna- 
jee to Kendcyree (Kennery) which she held against Baboorao, in 
the following year however he sent a fleet against her and took the fort 
when she and her children fled to Bombay. Her eldest son Morrarjee 
again attempted to possess himself of Colaba about the year 1807/8 
but was repulsed by Baboorao. After this it would seem that 
Baboorao returned to Gaulier where he died about the year 1814. A 
Pension of Rs. 250 per mensem was granted to Morrarjee with an 
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understanding that he should reside in Bombay. This was subse- 
quently confirmed to him by the 1 ith article of the treaty concluded 
with Raghojee Angria in 1822. Iam unable to ascertain whether 
he is still living and in the enjoyment of this pension or not, his 
brother Chimnajee is alive and is now residing at Colaba. 

“On Baboorao’s death, Manajee was restored to his Government 
by the Pcishwah’s aid, on which occasion he ceded to that Prince 
the island of Kennery 18 of the Do Turafa villages and 2 of his 
own. 3 He died in 1818 and was succeeded by his only son Raghojee 
the late chief. 

“Yesajee the second illegitimate son of Kanojee Angria left two 
sons the elder, Baboorao as above stated held the chieftainship for 
about 16 years and died without male issue, the younger however 
Mawjee left two sons Sumbajee and Sukkojec, they are said to be 
now living in the service of Scindiah and high in favor with that 
Prince. 

“The late Surkheil has left four daughters by his eldest wife, 
their ages arc about seven, six and three years and thirty six days 
respectively his second wife is enceinte and the third childless. He 
has left also two natural sons, the elder Gunnojee about 8 years 
of age and the younger about 2. Gunnojee is afflicted with lameness. 

“It will be seen from the foregoing account that the succession to 
the gadee has neither descended regularly from father to son, nor 
been confined to the legitimate line; the chieftainship (as was not 
uncommon among the Marratthas) having been frequently conferred 
on natural sons in consequence perhaps of large Nuzzeranas or on 
account of their character for courage and conduct and the prospect of 
their doing good service to the Paramount Power. 

“By the 4th Article of the Treaty concluded with Raghojee Angria 
in 1822. the British Government relinquished in favor of him and 
his heirs and successors Nuzzerana as received or claimed by the late 
Peishwah, but reserved to itself entire supremacy over the Colaba 
state, and the right of conferring investiture on the Chief of Colaba, 
on any vacancy of the musnud.” 

3 These were restored to Angria a few days before the commencement of 
hostilities between the Peishwah and the British, probably to prevent their falling 
into our hands. 
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FAMILY TREE 
Kanojee Angria 


T 


Sumbajce 

I . 

Toolajee 


| Illegitimate sons: | | 

Shikojec Manajee Ycsajce Dhondjee 


I 

Raghojt 


Baboorao Mawjec 


Manajee 

Raghojec 


, I . 

Kanojee 


Illegitimate 

Jysingrao 


Moroojec 


Chimnajec 


Sumbajce 

Order oE Succession 

1 . Kanojee Angira 

2. Shikojee 

3. Manajee 

4. Raghojec 


Sukhojcc 

5. Manajee 

6. Baboorao 

7. Manajee a second time 

8. Raghojce 

Sd /- W. Courtney, 
on Special duty at Colaba. 


The differences between Courtney’s account and the existing 
authorities should be noticed. Courtney mentions Sambaji, and not 
Sekhoji, as the eldest son of Kanhoji. He makes Manaji an illegiti- 
mate son instead of a son by the second wife of Kanhoji. Tulaji is 
mentioned as the grandson and not the son of Kanhoji. Finally 
according to him Tulaji died childless and he nowhere mentions 
Raghunathji Angria as his son. 

Further investigations may unfold the complete family history of 
the Angrias. 

Courtney’s deputation at Colaba was prompted by a real emer- 
gency. Already a claimant to the gaddi of Colaba had appeared on 
the scene. Sambhaji, a nephew of Baboorao Angria, had assumed the 
hereditary title of Sarkhel and appealed to the Bombay Government 4 
for recognition of his claims to the gaddi of Colaba and asked Vena- 
yak Rao Parushram Dewanji (Minister) of Colaba to carry on the 
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Government in his name using the great seal of the State. It will not 
be out of place, perhaps, to reproduce relevant extracts from the 
letters below : — 

“It is known that after the death of the deceased there is none 
except myself and my brother Sukhojee Row Angria, who can found 
claims to the Chiefship of Colaba on his direct descent from the Angria 

As the British Government is celebrated for its justice and as it 
does not trifle with the right of anybody I trust that I shall obtain 
my right which will contribute to the renown of Government. 

In a few days an agent will appear in your presence on my part and 
represent the whole of my case to your Honor until the arrival of this 
person, I beg the favour of your honour not to attend to any represen- 
tations prejudicial to my interests from any Karkoon of the Colaba 
state should such be deputed to your Honour. ” ‘(Substance of a 
letter from Mowjee bin Sumbhajee Angria Wujarut Maub Suwaree 
Surkheil to the Hon’ble the Governor in Council without date 
received 30th January 1839/) 

‘Letter from Sumbajee Rao Angria to Venaick Rao Pureshram 
Dewanjee of Colaba dated 3d. Zilkad A.D. 19th January 1839*. 5 

News has reached me from Poonah that Raghojee Angria died on 
Posh sood 10th (Wednesday) Raghojee was young; but this is a dying 
world and every thing happens according to the will of God. 

You have been for many years from the time of my ancestors in 
the service of the state and have been Karbaree to Manajee and 
Raghojee Angria; I do not consider you as estranged from me. The 
affairs of the state must now be settled; do you therefore remembering 
how you managed affairs in the days of my ancestors continue the 
management in my name, and settle the affairs of the state. If you 
have any doubts on this subject, I will give you any assurances you 
may require on the receipt of an answer from you, every doubt shall 
be removed. Depend on this. Let it appear that you have served 
my ancestors.” 

Seal of the Surkheil Moortub . 

Upendra Nath Sarkar 



4 Pol. Cons., 3 July, 1839, No. 26. 


5 Ibid . 
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I had to write the history of the early Sailodbhavas in a chapter con- 
tributed to the New History of the Indian People, vol. VI, Lahore, 1946, 
pp. 82-84. I also published a paper on the history of the Sailodbhava 
dynasty of Orissa in the Journal of the Kalin ga Historical Research 
Society , Balangir , vol. II, 1947, pp. 39 ff. I now find, on a further study 
of the copper plates issued by the Sailodbhava kings, which are the main 
source for the reconstruction of the history of this royal family, that some 
of the views expressed by me earlier require modification. 

The earliest epigraphic record of the Sailodbhava family is the Ganjam 
plates 1 issued by king Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman (Madhavaraja) II 
Srinivasa, in the Gupta year 300 (619 A.D.), when he was still a feudatory 
of the Gauda king Sasanka. His other records, viz., the Khurda, 2 3 4 
Buguda/ Puri 1 and Cuttack Museum 5 plates were issued later without 
any reference to an overlord, when he had already thrown off the yoke 
of the Gaudas. The undated Khurda plates, like the Ganjam record and 
unlike the other inscriptions of the king, contain an introduction couched 
in prose and seems to be the earliest of the known records issued by 
Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa during this period of his indepen- 
dent rule. The Buguda, Puri and Cuttack Museum plates have their 
introduction in verses composed for the first time by the court poet of the 
Sailodbhava king in question. Among these three epigraphs, the Buguda 
charter, which is undated like the Khurda plates, may be the earliest, 
although the original document seems to have been copied on the plates 
at a later date. The date of the Pun plates has been doubtfully read as 
the regnal year 23 but seems to me to be the year 13, whereas the 
Cuttack Museum plates bear a date in the king’s 50th regnal year. It 
seems that the Khurda and Buguda charters belong to an intermediate 
period when the use of the Gupta era, associated with the subordination of 
the family, had been discontinued, but the use of the regnal reckoning 
was not yet adopted. The versified introduction of the later records of 
Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa has a stanza crediting him with 

1 Ep. lnd., vol. VI, pp. 143 ff. 

2 JASB., vol. LXIII, pp. 284 ft. 

3 Ep. Ind ., vol. Ill, pp. 43 ff . 

4 Ibid., vol. XXIV, pp. 151-53. 

5 Ibid., vol. XXIII, pp. 127-29. 
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the performance of the Asvamedha sacrifice. This horse-sacrifice was 
apparently performed to commemorate the throwing off of the Gauda 
yoke by Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa. The evidence of the 
Puri plates shows that the Asvamedha was celebrated by the Sailodbhava 
king before his 13th regnal year which therefore fell sometime after 619 
A.D., the date of the Ganjam inscription issued during his vassalage to 
the Gauda king Sasanka. The early features of the palaeography of the 
records of Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa, his son Ayasobhlta II 
Madhyamaraja and the latter’s son Dharmaraja Manabhlta would suggest 
that the independent rule of Sainyabhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa 
could not have begun long after 619 A.D. Since he ruled at last upto 
his 30th regnal year, his reign may be tentatively assigned to the period 
610-62 A.D. 

The Parikud plates 0 of Ayasobhlta II Madhyamaraja, son of Sainya- 
bhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa, arc dated in the king’s 26th regnal 
year. There is no doubt that this date given in words in line 45 of the 
record was repeated in. figures in its last line. Unfortunately, the unsatis- 
factory state of the preservation of the latter part of the document has 
been responsible for wrong readings of the date in figures in the last 
line of the inscription. Since Ayasobhlta II Madhyamaraja ruled at least 
upto his 26th regnal year, his rule may be tentatively placed in the 
period 662-90 A.D. 

The date of the Puri plates 7 of Dharmaraja Manabhlta has not been 
satisfactorily preserved and cannot unfortunately be read from the facsi- 
mile published in JBORS., vol. XVI. There is however no doubt that 
it contained a year of the king’s regnal reckoning. Unfortunately the 
date of the Puri plates of Dharmaraja Manabhlta has been sometimes 
read as the year 512 of the Saka era, without thinking of the absurdity 
of placing Dharmaraja in 590 A.D. when his grandfather was ruling in 
619 A.D. and sometimes as the year 312 of the Gupta era without notic- 
mg that Dharmaraja could not have ruled in the Gupta year 312 when 
his grandfather was ruling m the Gupta year 300 and his father ruled at 
least for about 36 years. As regards the suggestion regarding the use of 
the $aka era in the Puri plates, it may be further pointed out that the 

6 Ef. Jnd., vol. XI, pp. 284-87. 

7 JBORS . , vol. XVI, pp. 1 78 ft.; Bhandarkar, List of Inscriptions, No. 2041; 
Cf. Successors of the Satavdhanas , p. 401. 
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said era was unknown in Orissa before the rise of the imperial Gaiigas in 
the ioth century A.D. The date of the Nivina grant 8 of Dharmaraja 
Manabhlta is probably the year 9 of the king's reign, while that of his 
Kondedda grant 11 is undoubtedly the regnal year 30. It is really un- 
fortunate that the date of the Kondedda grant has been sometimes read as 
the Gupta year 312 inspite of the clear sign for 30 and of the fact that 
it is simply impossible to assign Dharmaraja’s reign only 12 years after 
the Gupta year 300 which is the date of the Ganjam plates of his grand- 
father. Since Dharmaraja Manabhlta thus ruled at least upto his 30th 
regnal year, his reign may be roughly assigned to the period 690-723 A.D. 
The paleography of Dharmaraja’s records does not seem to favour us in 
pushing the end of his rule much beyond the end of the first quarter of 
the eighth century A.D. 

An interesting passage found in the Kondedda grant as well as in 
the unpublished Orissa Museum plates says that Dharmaraja was the son 
of the son ( i.e . grandson) of one who had taken the avabhrtha bath after 
an Asvamedha sacrifice ( asvamedh-avabhrtha-snana-ntrvartutd-siinos = 
tanayah). This undoubtedly refers to the horse-sacrifice performed by his 
grandfather Sainyabhita Madhavavarman II Srinivasa before the 13th year 
of his reign. An important verse in the records of Dharmaraja Mana 
bhlta seems to say that he had an elder brother named Madhava (i.e., 
Madhavavarman who was probably named after his grandfather). This 
Madhava is said to have begun, as soon as he ascended the throne, to beat 
ill will against his younger brother Dharmaraja. But Dharmaraja de- 
feated Madhava at the battle of Phasika. Madhava thereupon took 
shelter with a powerful king named Tivara. But the allies, Madhava and 
Tlvara, were both disastrously defeated by Dharmaraja again at the foot 
of the Vindhyas. The identification of king Tlvara mentioned in this 
connection is uncertain. He cannot be identified with the PanduvamsI 
king Mahasiva Tivara of South Kosala, who flourished about 565-80 
A.D. 10 Whether Tlvara, contemporary of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja 
(circa 690-725 A.D.), was a later member of the Panduvamsa of South 
Kosala cannot be determined in the present state of our knowledge. 

The above chronology of the Sailodbhava king Sainyabhita Madhava- 

8 Bp. lnd. t vol. XXI, pp. 38-41. 

9 Ibid., vol. XIX, pp. 267-70; Bhantlarkar, op. tit.. No. 2040. 

10 lHQ. t vol. XIX, p. 144. 
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varman II Srinivasa (circa 610-52 A.D.) would suggest that the decline 
of the power of the Gauda empire, due to the defeat of the Gauda king, 
whether he was Sasanka himself or his successor, at the hands of king 
Harsavardhana of Kanauj (606-47 A.D.), allied with king Bhaskaravar- 
man of Kamarupa, set in shortly after 619 A.D. We know that Sasanka 
was dead and the glorious days of Gauda were a thing of the past some- 
time before 638 A.D. when the Chinese pilgrim Hiucn Tsang was 
passing through Eastern India. Harsavardhana led an expedition against 
Orissa about 643 A.D. probably on behalf of the Gauda king whom he 
then considered as one of his subordinate allies. The death of Sasanka 
and the discomfiture of the Gauda king, which must have inspired Sainya- 
bhlta Madhavavarman II Srinivasa of Kongoda, like the Khadgas and 
Ratas of Eastern Bengal, to assert his independence, thus can be placed 
roughly towards the close of the first quarter of the seventh century A.D. 
Harsavardhana’s hold on Kongoda must have been short lived; but the 
Sailodbhavas declined after Dharmaraja Manabhlta owing to the expan- 
sion of the dominions of the Bhauma-Karas of Jajpur, who may have 
originally acknowledged the suzerainty of Harsavardhana for some time. 
The earliest BhaumaKara charter recording a grant of land in die 
Kongoda mandala forming a part of South Tosall is dated in the year 
io3 n and belong to the reign of Subhakara III (not Subhakara II as 
hitherto known). If this date is referred to the Harsi era of 606 ^.D., 
as is often done, the above Bhauma-Kara king ruled in 699 A.D. as a 
contemporary of the Sailodbhava ruler Dharmaraja Manabhlta. It may 
be suggested that parts of the dominions of Sailodbhava Dharmaraja passed 
to the Bhauma-Karas before the end of the seventh century. It should 
however be admitted that, according to the chronology of the Bhauma- 
Karas, preferred by some writers, Subhakara III flourished about the close 
not of the seventh but of the eighth century. 

D. C. Sircar 
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Misra, Orissa under the Bhauma Kings , pp. 21 ff. 



The Arya-Mafiju§ri-Mula-Kalpa on Candragupta I 

Candragupta I founded the great Gupta empire, and thus played 
a dominant role in ancient Indian history. Yet little is known about 
him. So we hardly need to offer an apology in drawing attention 
here to a passage of the AMMK which may prove as containing 
some information about this king. 

The passage in question runs as follows : — 

2^ ^Tct: ntent 11$ tv || 

sfcrcr imf^pT i 

*T32T for 5 I rT?r 'TfeltT f^f^TRT^TcT: II $ till 
smrlf TRf ?n%cff g wfan: i 
^rn Iius.il 

SfpTTUclt qqTtfl: | 

9?rat *ra; iiu^ii 

5 ft% wifai iprsfr i 

<rat u3f*T^-‘ ’Jen a?r nffih;: uu«n 

¥>^f% a tlwjt l 

rratsfir ?ft ^ 3 >^g a ggiwm. nmii 
cRflT^g^RTTfr: sr g^r i 

<rare^rr ggsuegf *w ti'»«x»n' 

It has been generally recognised that the king of Gauda named 
Samudra ( ^TfcT^g gJJ¥Hs?jf ), referred to here in the verse yoo, is 
Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty 2 . At another place the author 
of the AMMK has described the Gupta king Samudragupta exactly 
in the same words : 

g$T*rql Jicr: <rcq; n$v$n 3 

Then, approximately chronology and location of kingdom also 
warrant the conclusion that king Samudra of the above passage should 


1 K. P. Jayaswal, Imp. Hist, of India , text, pp. 50-51. 

2 K. P. Jayaswal, ibid., pp. 48-49; P. L. Gupta, J.N.S.I., vol. V. 1943? 
pp. 149-150 and 1HQ., vol. XXII, 1946, pp. 60-61; Hcras, JBRS., 1948, 
pp. 19 f£. and others. 

3 K. P. Jayaswal, ibid., text, p. 47 verses 646. 
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be identical with Emperor Samudragupta o£ the Gupta dynasty. 
Besides king Samudragupta of the Gupta dynasty, we do not know 
any other king of Gauda of ancient times to have had this name. 

Now if Samudra of this passage is Samudragupta of the Gupta 
family, the verses from 694-699 should be found to refer to the 
predecessor of this king. We know from other sources reliably that the 
predecessor of Samudragupta was none but Candragupta I. Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal also saw in these verses a reference to Candragupta 1 of the 
Gupta dynasty 4 . He interpreted this passage in accordance with his 
conception of the early Gupta history as based on the Kaumudl- 
Mahotsava. This interpretation has, however, not found favour with 
our historians, and so we need not examine here the observations made 
by Dr. fayaswal. 

It will suffice to state that if it is accepted that the above passage 
refers to Candragupta I, wc come to know three new things 
about this king : 

(1) Candragupta I was installed in kingship of Magadha by 
some king of the Deccan; 

(2) He extended his kingdom, and penetrated up to Saketa; 
and (3) Afterwards he was defeated and killed by his enemies 

who occupied his kingdom. 

It cannot be said at present whether on critical examination of 
the above passage and with the increase of our knowledge about the 
early Gupta history, these facts about Candragupta I will be found to 
be true or false. But this much may be stated with all reservation that 
up to this time we do not know anything which does not suit these 
facts. 

First, it is said that Candragupta I was coronated by some king 
of the Deccan, In itself there is nothing in this statement which may 
not be true. In the time of the rise of Candragupta I Indian politics 
was dominated by the later kings of the Satavahana family, their 
successors and the Vakatakas who were all southerners. Then again 
the-Gupta genealogies show that the father and the grandfather of 
Candragupta I were simply Maharajas. So it is not unlikely that in 
the beginning of his rule Candragupta I accepted supremacy of any 
one of these Deccan kings. 

4 Op. cit., pp. 48-49 and 52. 
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Secondly, it is said that Candragupta I extended his power and 
conquered up to Saketa. This fact also is confirmed by the Gupta 
inscriptions and coins. In contrast to the lower titles of his father 
and grandfather, the genealogical portions of the Gupta epigraphs 
name Candragupta I with the title Maharajadhiraja. It shows that 
Candragupta I enhanced his kingly prestige. Moreover if it be 
accepted, as it is emphatically said to-day, that Candragupta I issued 
the marriage-type coins, then it becomes clear that Candragupta 1 was 
the first king of his family to issue coins. This fact may be inter- 
preted to mean that he freed himself from the supremacy of other 
kings. A small number and a single type of these coins may 
further be taken to indicate that Candragupta I began to issue coins 
late in his life, and thus that he claimed sovereignty much after his 
coronation. 

It is quite possible that Candragupta I had conquered 
up to Saketa. The inheritance of Samudragupta as known from 
his Allahabad Pillar inscription most probably included these 
territories. 

Lastly, it is said that towards the end of his life Candragupta I 
was defeated and killed by his enemies. Nothing is known definitely 
on this point. However, we would like to quote two verses from the 
Allahabad Pillar inscription in this connection. One verse probably 
indicates that Candragupta I left his throne and made Samudragupta 
king under special circumstances 5 6 . It is not unlikely that he was 
dying of some fatal wound inflicted by his enemies, and he selected 
the brave Samudragupta as a king in view of the invasion of his 
enemies : 

falter faf mt qmsrgsfffrrfa u° 

In the other verse it is said that Samudragupta defeated some of 


5 Dr. R. C. Majumdar, A New History of the Indian People , vol. VI, 
pp. 137-8. 

6 Dr. D. C. Sircar, Sel. Ins. vol. 1, p. 255. 
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his enemies at Pataliputra. It is likely that these were the kings who 
had defeated Candragupta I and had come over to Pataliputra : 





Thus if the Allahabad Pillar inscription be interpreted in this way, 
even the third statement of the AMMK about Candragupta I will 
be found to be correct. 

In conclusion, it may be said that if referred to Candragupta I, 
as it should be, the above passage of the AMMK suits him well. 
One passage from a forged Purana text, alleged to have been from a 
Kaliyuga-Rajavrttanta-Katha, also described Candragupta Vs history 
with similar details. It is possible that the forger might have taken 
these details from the AMMK. At any rate, for the present his 
source for these details is not known at all. But it is natural that 
like other parts of his history, he should have based this part also on 
some source. If this source be some one other than the AMMK, we 
shall find one more corroborative source for the tradition about 
Candragupta I given in the AMMK. 


Kailash Chandra Ojha 


7 Ibid., p, 256, 



The Spread of the Saka Eira in South India 

Professor V. V. Mirashi has recently published a paper entitled 
“The Spread of [the] Saka Era in South India” in the pages of the 
Indian Historical Quarterly , vol. XXVI, pp. 216-22. There are 
several points raised by the Professor in the above paper with which 
I find it diffcuit to agree, although in the following lines I am 
inclined to draw his attention only to a few very important facts which 
appear to have escaped his notice. Professor Mirashi first points out 
that between the Saka year 46, which is the latest known date in the 
inscriptions cf the time of the Saka Satrap Nahapana, and the Saka 
year 465, mentioned in the Badami inscription of the Early Cfilukya 
King Pulakesin I, there is no trace of use of the Saka era in South 
India. Then he suggests that, since the Calukyas pointedly applied the 
name Saka-kdla or Saka-nrpa-kala to the era in question “the Saka 
kings who were using this era in the aforementioned period (i. e. in 
S. 46-465) must plainly have been the rulers of the country where 
the Calukyas rose to power.” He further says that he has recently 
examined certain coins of some Saka kings of the Mahisa or Mahisya 
dynasty and that “from the provenance of these coins, which were 
discovered in the excavations at Kondapur and Maski, it would appear 
that Mahisaka was the name of the southern portion of the Hyderabad 
State”. The Professor’s main thesis seems to be that it is these 
Sakas located in the southern part of Hyderabad who continually used 
the Saka era and transmitted its use to the Early Calukyas of Badami. 

Now, in locating the Mahisa or Mahisaka country in southern 
Hyderabad, as I have shown elsewhere, 1 the learned Professor ignores 
the evidence of the Hebbata grant of the Kadamba King Visnuvarman 
(about the close of the fifth century) which was published in the 
Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore for the 

1 See my paper entitled “The Mahishas of the Mahisha Country*’ pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, vol. XII, pp. 50-52. 

I am sorry that Dr. A. S. Altekar, inspite of the fact that he had absolutely 
nothing to say against the unimpeachable epigraphic evidence regarding the 
location of the Mahisa country in Mysore, succumbed to the temptation of 
adding a lengthy editorial note to the paper (i ibid ., pp. 5 2 ~53)- lu my opinion, 
the note is utterly irrelevant in regard to the point at issue and contributes 
nothing to our knowledge of the subject. 
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ytar 1925, page 91, and discussed in the Successors of the 
Satavahanas , 1939, pages 292-93. According to this charter, the 
Kadamba king made an agrahdra of the village of Herbbata (modern 
Hebbata) in the Sattipalli-Jaripata division of the Mahisa-visdya. It is 
therefore definitely proved that the Mahisa country was the district 
round the village of Hebbata in the Tumkur taluk of Mysore. 
Whether this ancient country of Mahisa included in any period of 
history the southern part of the present Hyderabad State is of course 
another matter. It may however be pointed out that this country 
formed a part of the dominions of the Kadambas and not of the 
socalled Sakas of southern Hyderabad in the period preceding the 
rise of the Calukyas about the middle of the sixth century. 

About the existence of a Saka ruling family in the Mahisa country 
I am unfortunately unable to commit anything without examining the 
coins in question. But in the absence of any evidence worth the 
name in regard to the power and prestige of this Saka dynasty, the 
number of its rulers and the duration of their rule being unknown, 
its responsibility for continuing the use of the Saka era till the middle 
of the sixth century can only be regarded as a mere conjecture. On 
the other hand the learned Professor has ignored the evidence of the 
Jain work Lokavibhaga . 

Professor Mirashi has not been able to trace any use of the Saka 
era in South India between the Saka years 46 and 465. His atten- 
tion in this connection may be drawn to the above Jain work noticed 
in the Annual Reports of the Archaeological Survey of Mysore 
for the years 1909-1910, 2 as well as in the Successors of the 
Satavahanas , 1939, page 176. The precise date of the completion 
of the Lokavibhaga is given in the book as the 22nd regnal year 
of King Siriihavarman, lord of the Pallavas, and as 80 beyond 
300 years of the Saka era. Thus the Jain work Lokavibhaga , com- 
pleted in the Saka year 380, apparently at KancI, gives us an instance 
of the use of the Saka era in South India between the Saka years 
46 and 465. It has to be remembered that this instance can hardly 

2 See p. 31 of the Report of 1909 and pp. 45-47 of that of 1910. 

The verse in question runs : 

santvatsare tu dvdvimsc Kancisa-Ssi (Si)mhavarmanah / 
asity-agre Sak-dhvdndm siddham — etac^chata-trayt'l j 
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be connected with any Saka ruling family of South India except by 
an unwarranted conjecture. But it certainly supports the view that it 
was the Jains who were “greatly responsible for the development of 
the Vikrama and Salivahana-Saka sagas as well as the spread of 
both the Vikrama and Saka eras” (IHQ., vol. XXV, p. 289). The 
spread of the Saka era in the south seems to be essentially associated 
with that of the Jains from their stronghold in the Gujrat-Kathiawad 
region forming a part of dominions of the Sakas of Western India, 
who used the era in question, till the close of the fourth century A.D. 

D. C. Sircar 
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Bharatiya Vidya, vol. XI, nos. 1 & 2 

R. C. MaJumdar. — T he Vakataka Queen Prabhavatigupta. Argu- 
ments are put forward in support of the following conclusions : 
The Vakataka Queen Prabhavatigupta, who was a daughter of 
the Gupta Emperor Candragupta II attained her hundredth year 
after 455 A.C. Pravarasena II during whose reign Prabhavatl 
acted as regent had been born not before Candragupta’s death. 
The latter therefore could not help his daughter during the period 
of her regency by sending Kalidasa to the Vakataka court. 

A. N. Upadhye. — When was Par'svabhyudaya composed ? Jina- 

sena’s Parsvabhyudaya, which supplements every single verse of 
Kalidasa’s Meghadiita by three new lines, is surmised to have been 
composed between 775 and 780 A.C. 

H. R. Karnik. — Some More Indra Legends from the Satapatha 

Brahmana. 

K. Krishnamoorthy. — A Survey of Early Sanskrit Poetics. 

S. Mahdihassan. — Cultural Words of Chinese Origin. 

P. K. Gode. — Recipes for Hair-dyes in the Navanttaka (c. 2nd 
century A.D.) and their close Affinity with the Recipes for 
Ink-manufacture ( after A.D. 1000). 

Ludwick Sternbach. — Second Supplement to Vesya; Synonyms 
and Aphorisms. 

S. P. Sangar.— Aurangzeb's Dealings with Robbers. Organised 
robbery was not uncommon in Aurangzeb’s time, which had to be 
met by various measures including capital punishment. 

Surya Kanta. — W as the Commentator of the AV. identical with 
Say ana of the RV. Several passages from the Atharvaveda 
commentary compared with the corresponding portion of Sayana’s 
commentary on the Rgveda indicate that “the two commentators 
were not only not identical, but the former did not, in cases, care 
to consult the comment on the corresponding Rgveda passages.” 

P. M. Modi. — Each Adhyaya of Bhagavadglta: A Unit by Itself. 

Sadashiva L. Katre. — Jayavijaya, a Contemporary Poem in Eulogy 
of Maharaja Jai Singh III of faipur, by Ramacandra. Two folios 
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written in Devanagarl script found among the manuscripts of the 
Scindia Oriental Institute (UjjainJ are ascertained to have been 
the beginning* of a Sanskrit poem called Jayavija'yd. The hero 
of the poem is Jayasiiyiha; described / as ruletr af Jayapura and son 
,of Jagatsimha. * This description points to Jayasimha III who is 
known to have lived in the first part of ti)e 1 19th century. The 
poem,* if ever discovered, in its entirety, may supply, a, good 
account .of the contemporary events. 

K. K’rishnamoorthy. — The Concept of , Suggestion in Sanskrit 
'Poetics. The importance of the theory of Dhvani in the field of 
literary criticism and the way in which Anandavardhana has 
developed the theory have been discussed in the paper. 

A. I D. r ,PusALKAg.— Some Problems of Ancient Indian History, In 
his Presidential Address delivered at section 1 of the Indian 
History Congress, Nagpur, the author deals with some contro- 
versial questions in the history of ancient India: (1) An assertion 
is made that India was the original home of the Aryans, and 
proto-Vedic was their language. (2) A probability is hinted 
that the retreat of Alexander from his Indian conquest might 
have been occasioned by ‘a severe defeat he sustained* here. 
(3) The Indus Valley ruins represent a later phase of the Vedic 
civilization itself, and the citadels discovered here do not answer 
to the description of the Rgvedic ‘purs* that were destroyed by 
v Indra, (4) The decipherment of the Indus script may be achieved 
by its comparison with the Chinese script and a study of the 
signs on . punch-marked coins. (5) Painted grey wares found at 
Hastinapur, Ahicchatra and Tilpat show that the three townships 
once flourished contemporaneously. (6) The Puranic traditions 
• indicate the, following dates : The Mahabharata War took place 
in 1400 B.C. The Great flood in which Manu became the 

saviour occurred in 3102 B.C. The activities of Parasurama, 
Dusyanta, Rama Dasarathi and Dasarajna fall respectively round 
the periods of 2500 B.C., 2350 B.C., 1950 B.C. and 1900 B.C. 

G. V, JfosHi. — ( Depth . of Meaning in Bharavis 
Composition ). The import of a number of passages from 

Bharavi’s Kiratarjuniya has been discussed here in . Sanskrit, and 
their depth of meaning has been brought out. 
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Journal of the tflhar Research Society, vok XXXVI, pts, 3-4 

N. P. CHAKRAVERTY.~ 5 , pr^ of Indian Civilization in Chinese 

. _ Turkistan . The discussion begins with an account of the political 
■vicissitudes which Chinese. Turkistan had to undergo, from the 
2nd century ,B.C. to the 13th century A.C. Special stress has 
been laid on thi significance of the various finds unearthed in this 
region in the early years of the present century. ‘Numerous 
manuscripts in Sanskrit and .Prakrit,’ hundreds of specimens of 
Buddhist art, and ‘thousands of . other articles of cultural and 
ethnological importance’ have been brought to light by the efforts 
of expeditions and missions in Khotan and its neighbourhood. In 
the impact of different cultures, religions; races and languages, 
which this part of the territory had received through a long period, 
the contribution of Buddhism from the extreme north-west of the 
Indian Peninsula was the most remarkable. It is now believed 
that even in the matter of transmission of Buddhist art and culture 
to China and Japan, the centres of Chinese Turkistan played a 
preponderant role. 

R. Subrahmanyam. — SarasvativVasa. The internal evidence in the 

great Smrti digest Sarasvativilasa indicates that Prataparudra 
Gajapati of Orissa (1496-1540 A.C,), to whom the work is attri- 
buted in the colophon, could not be its real compiler. Lolla 
Laksmldhara, a court-poet of Prataparudra is, on the other hand, 
expressly mentioned elsewhere as the author of the Sarasvativilasa. 

Tarapada Chowdhury. Linguistic Aberrations in Kalidasa. More 
than two hundred and sixty instances of grammatical solecisms 
and improprieties in the use of words and forms in respect of 
syntax or idiom have been pointed out in Kalidasa s writings. 

B. P. Sinha.— K'<mdragupta III. Kumaragupta III who succeeded 
Narasimhagupta Baladitya and issued coins with the assumed title 
of Kramaditya might have died in battle against Yasodharman 
in about 530 A.C. 

Vishwanath Prasad Sinha Varma .—Some Aspects of the Origins 
of Upanisadic Religion and Philosophy in the Vedas. The 
thought evolution from tta Samhitas to the Upanisads is conceived 
to have undergone three stages. The first stage may be noticed 
in the hymns declaring the total supremacy of the individual god- 
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heads; the second stage is represented in the concept of the unity 
and identification of those gods; and the third stage is reached when 
the unity of the gods expands to cover the unity of the entire 
universe. The notion of unity here advanced from the realm of 
religion to the realm of philosophy. The contemplative spirit 
of the Upanisadic monism which is generally taken as a reaction 
against the sacrificial polytheism of the Brdhmanas , may be explain- 
ed as a natural outcome of the vague mysticism surrounding the 
Vedic rites emphasized in the earlier literature. 

Syed Hasan Askari. — Fragments of a newly discovered Persian 
Manuscript by a Hindu Newswriter . The account recorded in 
the manuscript relates to the period between 1784 and 1794 A.C. 
dealing mainly with the activities of Captain William Kirpatrick, 
who became a Resident with Mahadji Sindhia. 

K. K. Datta. — A Contemporary Account of the Indian Movement 
of 1 857-59- The National Archives of India possess a record in 
Urdu dated August 1858 relating to the so-called Sepoy Mutiny 
of 1857. This is an account prepared no doubt with a pro-British 
sympathy by Hydyat Ali Khan, a Subedar in Bengal Police 
Battalion. But it does not fail to point out several of the real 
causes of disaffection against the British rule in India that produced 
the wide spread movement lasting about two years. 

D. S. Triveda. — The Pre-Mauryan History of Bihar . Magadha in 
Bihar was in ancient times predominated by the Vratyas, who 
belonged to the first batch of primitive Aryans, but as a result of 
long separation from their kinsmen ceased to follow the cult of 
sacrifice. The Vratyastoma in the Atharvaveda and the discus- 
sions on the Vratyas in later literature give some idea of the 
Vratya culture in early Bihar. The Upanisadic doctrines are 
conjectured to have developed among the Vratya thinkers in 
Magadha. 

Ramsaran Sarma. — H uccfte *rrf?3T 5f sffa $$ % sfarfira 1 
(Some References to Women and Sudras conjointly in 
Ancient Indian Literature .) 

Robert Shafer.—- Classification of some Languages of the Hima- 
layas. 
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Journal of Dakkan History and Culture, vol, I, no # l (I960) 

C. S. Srinivasachari. — Nasir Jang in the Carnatic . This is an 

account of the military endeavours in the Carnatic region specially 
ventured by Nasir Jang in the 18th century, when he became 
Nizam under Emperor Ahmad Shah. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — The Dhavala Ruling Family of Ancient 
Orissa . A copper-plate grant assigned to the 8th or 9th century 

A. C. mentions the name of Narendradhavala, a hitherto unknown 
king, whose territory, it is surmised, lay near the Keonjhar State 
in Orissa, The ruling chiefs of Dhavalabhumi (Dhalbhum) and 
a family of Rajas in Orissa bearing names ending with the word 
Dhavala might have been the offshoots of the ancient royal 
dynasty, to which Narendradhavala of the copper-plate grant 
belonged. 

T. V. Mahalingam. — Kundamarasa. Mahamandalesvara Kunda- 

marasa being the son of a Calukya feudatory had no claim to the 
Western Calukyan throne. He was in charge of the administra- 
tion of Vanavase in the 1st quarter of the 1 ith century. 

KhwaJa Muhammad Ahamad. — Inscribed and Rivetted Pottery 
from Kondapur Excavations . The finds unearthed at Kondapur 
in the Hyderabad State belong to the period between circa 300 

B. C. and 300 A.C. Some pieces of pottery have short inscriptions 
on them in Prakrit. The indications of attempts at their pre- 
servation show that the pieces were held in high esteem. 

K. SaJan Lal. — Relations ’ between Nizam Ali Khan and Peshva 
Mddhava Rao 1 (July 1762 to September 7763). 

S. Hanumantha Rao. — The Qutb Shahi Kings of Golconda . 

M. Rama Rao. — The Kdkatiyas of WarangaL 

R. Krishnamurthi. — D vas and Asuras in Astronomy . The des- 
cription of the Devas and the Asuras in the Siiryasiddhanta is said 
to have reference respectively to the residents of the North Pole 
and the South Pole. 

fC. Sitaramayya. — The Gdthd Saptasaft and the Mahdrdstri Prakrit . 
The writer of the paper is of the opinion that the MaharastrT form 
of Prakrit is of a late origin and that neither the inscriptions of the 
Satavahana period nor the Saptasaft of Hala are in that dialect. 

Abdul MaJid Siddiqui. — The Qutb Shahs . 
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Journal Of Sri Venkatesvara Oriental Institute, vol, XI, no, 1 

K, C. Varadachari. — Approach to Philosophy . A definition of 

‘philosophy’ is attempted here. 

— . — Mind through the Ages . The emergence of mind from its pri- 
mitive phase to the logical one i.e. to the state of abstract think- 
ing has taken place during the last three thousand years. 

D. T. Tatacharya. — Gita as a Poem. The discussion on the gram- 
matical significance of particular expressions in the ist chapter of 
the Gita is completed in this instalment of the paper. 

N. Venkatakrishna Rao. — Are the Trivandrum Dramas of Bhasa 
Genuine ? The purpose of this study of the historical develop- 
ment of Hindu Law with special reference to the status of women 
as found in the works Kautilya, Bhasa, Manu, Patanjali, Kalidasa 
and Yajnavalkya is to prove that the dramas published from 
Trivandrum were written by Bhasa in the 2nd century B.C. 
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The Harsa Era 

It is unanimously held by scholars that Harsavardhana of Kanauj 
founded an era commencing from the date of his accession in 606 A.D. 1 
Considering that such unanimity on a chronological point in ancient 
Indian history is so rare, one is extremely surprised to find how this 
view rests on very slender foundations. 

No epigraphic record associates Harsa’s name with this era. Nor 
is there the slightest reference to the foundation of such an era in the 
writings of Bana and Hiuen Tsang who have said so many things 
about the great emperor. It should be noted that although the biographi- 
cal narrative of Bana covers only a very short period of Harsa s reign, it 
occasionally alludes to the events of his later life, and the foundation of 
an era might have been easily referred to along with his various achieve- 
ments such as are described in Ch. III. 2 We should further remember 
that the known political conditions of the time render the theory of a 
Harsa era extremely unlikely. An era is usually the result of a con- 
tinuous reckoning of the regnal year of a great emperor by his successors. 
Even when it is deliberately founded by a great emperor, it does not 
usually survive him unless the greatness of the dynasty continues for a 
sufficiently long time. The Cdlukya Vikrama Varsa , for example, went out 
of use, mainly because the power of the dynasty began rapidly to decline 
after the death of the Calukya king Vikramaditya VI who founded the 
era. Now, it is well-known that Harsa’s dynasty and empire both ended 
with him, and his death was followed by a period of anarchy and con- 
fusion. Thus none of the two conditions^ noted above, which are nor- 
mally supposed to give rise to an era, can be said to operate in the case 

1 Cunningham gives the date as A.D. 607 (i Book of Indian Eras , p. 64). 

2 Text, p. 101, Eng. Tr. by Cowell, p. 76. 
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of Harsa era. It could not arise by the fact of his regnal years being 
continued by his successors, and even if he deliberately founded an era, 
it was not likely to have survived his death. 

In view of the facts stated above, one would be very loth indeed to 
admit the existence of Harsa era except on very strong positive evidence. 
And yet, strange to say, such evidence is altogether lacking. 

The only authority usually cited for the Harsa era is Alberuni. Cun- 
ningham says, at the very beginning of his account of the era, that ‘the 
SrI-Harsa-kal M or “Era of SrT-Harsa” is mentioned only by Abu 
Rihan.” 3 This statement, though generally accepted by scholars, is not, 
however, quite accurate. For a close scrutiny of Alberuni \s statement 
would show that he not only does not mention any such era but rathei 
seems to imply that no such era was in use in his time. As Alberuni s 
statement forms the central pivot on which the whole theory rests I 
quote below, in extenso } the two relevant passages as translated 
by Sachau: — 4 

. To date by the here-mentioned eras fi.e. Kaliyuga, Kalaya- 
vana era etc.] requires in any case vast numbers, since their 
epochs go back to a most remote antiquity. For this reason 
people have given up using them, and have adopted instead 
the eras of: — 

(1) Sri Harsa. 

(2) Vikramaditya. 

(3) Saka - 

(4) Valabha, and 

(5) Gupta. 

The Hindus be'ieve regarding Sri Harsa that he used to ex- 
amine the soil in order to see what of hidden treasures was 
in its interior, as far down as the seventh earth; that, in fact, 
he found such treasures; and that, in consequence, he could 
dispense with oppressing his subjects (by taxes, etc.) His 
era is used in Mathura and the country of Kanoj. Between 
Sri Harsa and Vikramaditya there is an interval of 400 years, 
as I have been told by some of the inhabitants of that region. 

Of. cit., p. 64. 

Vol. II, pp. 5, 7. 


3 

4 
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However in the Kasmlran calendar I have read that Sri 
Harsa was 664 years later than Vikramaditya. In face of 
this discrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty, which to the 
present moment has not yet been cleared up by any trust- 
worthy information. 

Now, the year 400 of Yazdajird, which we have chosen as a 
gauge, corresponds to the following years of the Indian 
eras : — 


(1) To the year 1488 of the era of Sri Harsa. 

(2) To the year 1088 of the era of Vikramaditya. 

(3) To the year 953 of the Sakakala. 

(4) To the year 712 of the Valabha era, which is identical 
with the Guptakala. 

(5) To the year 3 66 of the era of the canon Khanda - 

k had y aka. 

(6) To the year 526 of the era of the canon Panca - 

siddhantika by Varahanuhira. 

(7) To the year 132 of the era of the canon Karanasara; 

and 

(8) To the year 63 of the era of the canon Karanatilaka . 


The first passage refers to the Harsa era current in Mathura and 
Kanauj which commenced 400 years earlier than the Vikrama Samvat 
i.e. in 457 B.C. As I have shown elsewhere’’, this probably refers to an 
era ascribed, rightly or wrongly, to the Nanda kings. 

The remark! of Albcruni that according to the Kasmtrian calendar 
Harsa was 664 years later than Vikramaditya, is obviously intended only 
to show that the date of Harsa,, the founder of the Harsa era, does not 
tally with the tradition current in Kasmlr. He only points out the 
discrepancy between the two dates of Harsa and emphasises the conse- 
quent uncertainty or difficulty of coming to any definite conclusion. 
But — and this is the important point which has been consistently ignored — 
Alberuni does not say that there was another Harsa era corresponding 
to the later date of Harsa (i.e. 606 A.D.). It is a gratuitous assumption 
by modern scholars for which there is no authority in the above passage. 

On, the other hand the second passage, quoted above, shows that no 
5 JBORS vol, lx, p, 417 
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such era beginning in 606 A.D. was known to Alberuni. For it is not 
included in the long list of Indian eras which he has given in order to 
indicate their year corresponding to the year 400 of Yazdajird. It may 
be easily presumed that had any such era been current in his day s he 
would have certainly mentioned it in this list. Any one who reads 
Alberuni’s account without prejudice or preconception must, therefore, 
come to the conclusion that Alberuni does not refer to the so-called Harsa 
era of 606 A.D. But unfortunately, for some reason or other, even dis- 
tinguished scholars have deduced from A^bcruni’s account not only some- 
thing he did not say, but even things just opposed to his definite asser- 
tion. Tims Cunningham says that the era of 606 (607 A.D.) was used 
in Mathura and Kanauj 6 7 whereas Alberuni makes it quite clear that the 
Harsa era current in these two places was the one which started 400 
years before Vikrama Samvat; for he distinctly says that he was told 
“by the inhabitants of that region,” that Sri Harsa flourished 400 years 
before the Vikrama Saihvat. 

If we leave aside, as we must, the testimony of Alberuni, the only 
other argument that can be urged in favour of the existence of Harsa era 
is the actual use of an era in many records which may be presumed, on 
other grounds, to have commenced about A.D. 606, the date of Harsa’s 
accession. Leaving aside some dates of the Pratlhara records, the wrong 
reading of which alone was responsible for referring them to this era, 
and those of Nepali records of Amsuvarman and his successors, which are 
no longer attributed by some eminent scholars to this era,' the following * 
dates alone deserve serious consideration : 

1. Shahpur Image Ins. of Adityasena, year 66 (Bh. List . No. 1393). 

2. Pehcva Ins. of the time of Bhojadeva (Pratlhara), Year 276 
(Bh. List. No. 1412). 

3. Ahar Inss. with dates ranging between 258 and 298 (Bh. List., 
Nos. 1409-11, 1414, 1415, 1417-20). 

4. Inss. of the Kara dynasty, dated 160, 280, 287, (Bh. List. Nos. 
1404, 1413, 1416). 

5. Some Inss. from Rajputana, Panjab and Central India, dated 
182, 184, 218. (j Bh. List. Nos. 1405-6, 1408). 

6 Of. dt. f p. 64. 

7 Levi, Le Nepal, II. 152. B. C. Law vol. I, 638 ff. 
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6. Seven dates in a stone inscription found at Kaman (El., XXIV. 

329 ). 

7. An inscription in Hund, dated 169 (EL, XXII. 97). 

Of these the dates in Nos. 1-3 must certainly be referred to an era 
the epoch of which falls near about, say within 25 years of 606 A.D. 
In the case of the rest, it is probable, but not certain, as we have no 
sure means of ascertaining their dates within very narrow limits. 

Thus on an ultimate analysis the existence of Harsa era can be 
assumed only on, the supposition that the inscriptions Nos. 1-3 are dated 
in that era. This is a rather weak foundation for such an important 
theory in any case. It is particular^ so when there are circumstances 
favouring the assumption that these inscriptions might be dated in other 
eras. 

It has been upheld by S. Levi 8 that Amsuvarman’s inscriptions were 
dated in van era which was founded in Nepal in 595 A.D. If we believe 
in the existence of any era in Nepal beginning in or about that year we 
may easily refer the date of Adityasena’s inscription (No. 1) to that era; 
for we know that he was intimately associated with that kingdom, his 
daughter having been married by Bhogavarman who lived in the court of 
Amsuvarman and married his daughter to a king of Nepal. 

The other Inss. (Nos. 2-3) are not official documents, and the private 
persons who had them recorded might have belonged to a part of India 
where the above era of Nepal, or some other era beginning about the same 
time, was in use. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that we have evidence of 
the use of an era, other than the so-called Harsa era, whose initial year 
fell about the same time as the latter. Reference may be made, for ex- 
ample, to the Bhatika era, used in at least two records ( Bh . List., Nos. 
775, 962). In both of these the Bhatika Safnvat is used along with 
Vikrama year (in one case also with Saka year), showing the difference 
to be 682 years in one case and 680 in the other. The initial year of 
the Bhatika era therefore falls in the year 623 or 624 A.D. 9 

The origin of the Bhatika era is not known. But its initial year is so 
c'osc to that of Hijra (622 A.D.), and Jaisalmer, where both the records 

8 Op. cit., 154. 

9 Dr. Bhandarkar took the initial year to be A.D. 624 (Bh. List., p, 194, 
fn. 3). 
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were found, is so near the territory conquered by the Muslims early in 
the eighth century A.D., that it is not altogether beyond the range of 
possibility, that the Hijra was current in this part of the country under 
a different name, and in the changed form of a solar year. This view is 
supported by the statement of Alberum that the ‘*era of the realm of 
Sindh precedes the era of Yazdajird by six years.*’ 10 This means that 
there was an era current in Sindh whose initial year coincided with 624 
A.D. i.e. the epoch of Bhatika era. 

Whatever wc might think of the Hijra being current in India at so 
early a date — which cannot be regarded as more than a hypothesis in the 
present state of our knowledge — the statement of Alberuni and the two 
Jaisalmer records prove beyond doubt that one or more era, commencing 
about the same time as the so-called Harsa era, was current in Sindh 
and Western India. As we have seen above, the possibility of a similar 
era in Nepal and Eastern India also rests on very plausible grounds. 
The epigraphic dates now ascribed to the so-called Harsa era may, for 
all we know, really belong to one of these eras, or even to others at 
present unknown. It would be unwise therefore to regard, as a settled 
fact, the foundation of an era by Harsavardhana to commemorate his 
accession in 606 A.D. 

It must also be noted that the exact date of Harsa *s accession, viz., 
606 A.D., which is now universally accepted, also rests solely on the 
statement of Alberuni that he found the date in the Kasmlrian calendar. 
Scholars should not have unquestioningly accepted the authenticity of 
this calendar, particularly in respect of the date of a king who was not 
directly connected with that country, and is not even remotely alluded 
to by Kalhana in the Rajatarangini, which was composed only about a 
century later. It may be presumed that Kalhana was well acquainted 
with the records existing in Kasmlr which were likely to throw any 
light on the chronology of seventh century India, and yet it is well- 
known, that not to speak! of dates of kings of other countries, those of 
his own country, as given by him, have proved to be erroneous by more 
than, a quarter of a century. Besides, though Hiuen Tsang refers to 
some tradition associating Harsa with Kasmlr, Kalhana does not men- 
tion him even once, though he refers to famous kings of Central India, 

10 Alberuni, Tr. by Sachau, IJ. 49- In the Annotations, p. 375, it is remarked 
that ‘the Arabic manuscript has seven, instead of six.” 
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living probably less than a century before Harsa. In view of all this 
it is difficult to accept, without more satisfactory evidence, that 
the Kasmir calendar of the nth century A.D., referred to by Alberuni, 
preserved correctly the exact date of Harsa’ s accession. The doubt gains 
some strength from the fact that this date of Harsa’s accession cannot be 
reconciled with the Chinese statement “that the troubles in India which 
led to Slladitya’s reign took place in the reign of T’ang Kao Tsu (A.D. 

618 to 627 ).” n Nor is the date 606 A.D. quite compatible even with the 
statement of Hiuen Tsang. As Watters remarks, “it must have been 
in 641 or 642 that, in conversation with our pilgrim, Slladitya stated 
that he had then been sovereign for above thirty years,” thus giving 612 
for the year of his accession. 12 Watters further supports this conclusion 
by taking, on the authority of Hiuen Tsang, thirty-six years as the dura- 
tion of Siladitya’s reign, and then deducting this number from A.D. 
648, the most probable date of Harsa’s death, according to the Chinese 
accounts. 13 Of course, Hiuen Tsang’s statement could be explained 

11 Watte<\s, On Yuan Chwang , 1 . 347. 

12 Ibid . On die eve of the great religious assembly at Piayag which Hiuen 
Tsang attended during the early months of A.D. 643, Harsa told him that “he 
(Harsa) has been lord of India for thirty years and more,” and further that he 
had “completed five of these assemblies and was now about to celebrate the sixth ’ 
(Ltfe, pp. 183-84). As die assembly was held every five years, both the state- 
ments agree in placing Harsa’s accession thirty years before 643 i.e. about 612 
or 613 A.D. 

13 Watters also notes ( tbtd) that according to the Ltfe of Hiuen Tsang Harsa 
died in A.D. 655, and the date of his accession in that case would fall in A.D. 
619, in full agreement with the Chinese statement referred to above. The state- 
ment in die Life, however, seems to be obviously a mistake, if wc take into con- 
sideration the context in which it is made. We are told that when Hiuen Tsang 
was staying with Jayasena in Yastivana, Manjusri Bodhisattva appeared to him 
one night in dream and prophesied, among other things, that “after ten years 
Siladitya raja will be dead/’ After narrating this the biographer adds: “So 
towards the end of the Yung Hwei period (i.e. about 654-5 A.D.), Siladitya raja 
died” {Life., pp. 155-6). It is obvious that the last sentence, containing the speci- 
fic date of Harsa’s death, was added by way of supporting the prophecy heard 
by Hiuen Tsang in the dream. Now as he passed through Yastivana in course 
of his journey in Magadha, we may date his visit there about 636-7 A.D. 
According to the Life he remained with Jayasena “first and last for two years 
(p. 154), and we may put his residence there between 637 and 638 A.D. Count- 
ing ten years from this date, the death of Siladitya or Harsa would fall in 
A.D. 648 which is supported by other Chinese evidence. The date 654-55 
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away, and even the specific date supplied by the Chinese might be dis- 
regarded as inaccurate, if the date, 606 A.D. for Harsa’s accession, were 
known on unimpeachable authority. But this does not appear to be the 
case, and we have, therefore, to decide which to believe, — the specific 
date supplied by the Chinese, the clear implication of the statement of 
a contemporary writer who got his information from Harsa himself, or 
the unconfirmed statement in a Kasmlrian calendar of the nth cen- 
tury A.D. whose reliability and authenticity are not known to us, and 
may justly be doubted on general grounds. 

It will thus be readily admitted that the accession of Harsa-Slladitya 
in 606 A.D. and the foundation of an era to commemorate this event, 
though almost universally accepted by modern scholars, rest upon evidence 
which cannot be regarded as satisfactory by any standard. They are 
legacies from old times which later generations of scholars have accepted 
without question. But the moment we subject them to a proper scrutiny 
we realise the weakness of the foundations on which they rest. It is 
certain that even less important conclusions would not meet with the 
same general acceptance today if they are supported by the same type of 
evidence. 

To guard against misunderstanding, I may clearly state that it is 
not the object of the present paper to disprove that Harsa ascended the 
throne in A.D. 606 and founded an era to commemorate the event. 
All that is attempted here is to show that there are not at present suffi- 
cient grounds for this universally accepted belief. New discoveries 
might bring to hght satisfactory evidence in support of this view, but till 
then we are not warranted in regarding it as an historical fact which every 
student of Indian history should accept without question. 

R. C. Majumdar 


is obviously an ermr, for Hiuen Tsang had left India more than ten years before 
that, and the prophecy would have proved false if Harsa died in that year. 

14 After this paper was written I found that Shri D. N. Mookerji wrote 
an article in N 1 A., III. 244, challenging this belief. It is, however, difficult to 
accept his view that all the dates in the so-called Harsa era might be referred to 
Saka era with 500 omitted. According to this view Harsa’s inscription, dated 
Sam 22, would be equivalent to A.D. 599. Even if we assume this to be the 
first year of Harsa’s reign, as Shri Mookerji has done (of. cit ., p. 247), it cannot 
be reconciled widi the statement of Hiuen Tsang, noted above. 



Fresh Light on the Deogarh belief of 
Nara-Narayana 

Plate I 

The Gupta temple of Deogarh (in the Jhansi district U.P.) on the 
right bank of the river Vetravatl has interesting scenes in its niches taken 
from Brahmanical iconography. Such are, for instance, “Visnu on 
Ananta” in the southern niche, “Gajendra-Moksa” in the northern niche 
and “Nara-Narayana” in the eastern niche. The last scene (pi. i) has 
been known to scholars for a long time and has received at their hands a 
variety of interpretations. “Siva,” 1 “Siva as an ascetic” ( mahayagt ), 2 3 
“Siva as Daksinamurti,” 8 “a scene between two ascetics,” 4 5 “Jnana- 
Daksinamurti and Yoga-Daksinamurti”'* and “the penance of Nara and 
Narayana on the Himalaya” 6 are the most important among the inter- 
pretations. While “Siva,” “Daksinamurti” and “two ascetics” are 
earlier pioneer interpretations, Rai Bahadur Dayaram Sahni s and B. Ch. 
Shastri’s identification as “the penance of Nara and Narayana on the 
Himalaya” will readily appeal to sahrdayas being warranted by the 
details of the sculpture. 

An attempt is made in this paper to throw further light on this relief, 
which is one of classical importance, presenting as it does all the charac- 
teristics of the style of sculpture of the Gupta period. Its date is accord- 
ing to Coomaraswamy “about 600 A.D.,” 7 and according to Smith and 
Codrington “the second half of the 5th century A.D.” 8 That it 
belongs to a Vaisnava shrine is borne out by the Gajendra-moksa and 
Anantasayana scenes occurring in the same temple in the niches adjoin- 
ing the Nara-Narayana niche. According to the relevant verses from 

1 Cunningham, ASL s AR., vol. X, p. 107. 

2 Smith, History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon , p. 83, pi. 48. 

3 Ibid., 1930, edited by K. De, B. Codrington, p. 12. 

4 A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art , p. 80. 

5 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography . vol. II, pp. 279-80, 

pi. LXXI. XT _ . n 

6 D R Sahni, A.P. R . Hindu and Buddhist Monuments , N. Circle, 1917-1 > 

p 8; AR.. ASl. 1917-18, p. 7 ; B. Ch. Shastri, Identification of a relief belonging 

to the Gupta-temple of Deogarh. in Acta Orientals, vol. XII, pp. *>6*5. 

7 HI 1 A., p. 80. 8 HFA1C - I 93 °’ P' I2 ’ 
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Fresh Light on the Deogarh Relief of Nara-Ndrdyana 

V isnudharmottara quoted by Gopinatha Rao 9 “Nara” should be dark- 
green, have two hands and possess good strength, and “Narayana” be 
of colour similar to the petals of a blue lotus, and have four arms. A 
badari (jujube) tree full of fruits and b’oom should be shown between 
them. On the ground under the bddan tree, they (Nara and Narayana) 
should be shown on a chariot of 8 wheels, as each holding rosary, wearing 
antelope-hide ( krsnajina ), possessing self-restraint ( damd ), and with their 
matted locks of hair secured in a top-knot on the head.” The same 
text has an additional verse which is of far-reaching importance to the 
student of Brahmanical iconography. It reads as: — 

“ padena caikena ratha-sthfoena padena caikena ca janugenaj 
karyo Haris — catra N arena tulyah krsnopi Narayana = tulya 

wmiirtib/ / 

Translation : — 

“While Krsna’s form should be like Narayana’s (described above), 
Hari’s form should be made similar to Nara’s and he (Hari) should (also) 
be shown with one foot firmly placed on the rath a and the other bent 
in ( — against) the knee (as perhaps in kneeling).” 

This additional verse not only introduces us to Hari and Krsna but also 
defines their correct pose in the chariot, as Krsna standing or seated 
like Narayana, and Hari kneeling perhaps in front. Are we not happy 
for this verse for, what does it suggest or foresee but the advent of 
Arjuna (Nara) kneeling on the chariot before Lord Krsna in the 
“Dharmaksetra Kuruksetra” battle field as a result of which the famous 
song of the Lord ( Bhagavad-Gita ) came out for the good of the world! 
The Mahabharata tells us that Nara and Narayana of the badari^uana 
became later on Arjuna and Krsna. Gopinatha Rao takes the names 
Hari and Krsna to stand for the same persons Nara and Narayana. 10 
Visnu and Jisnu are two other names that the Mahabharata assigns to 
the same Narayana and Nara. 11 But the verse in V isnudharmottara 
seems to refer to Hari and Krsna as distinct from Nara and' Narayana or 
in other words we have to deal with four, Nara, Narayana, Hari and 
Krsna, who as we shall see presently were brothers. 

9 Elements of Hindu Iconography , App. C, Pratima-laksanani, p. 58-59, 
verses 1-4. 

10 Elements of Hindu Iconography , vol. I, p. 273. 

11 Mahabharata , Vana, 47, 13. 
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LATE 5th CENTURY AC. 
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The story of Nara and Naray ana’s penance on the Himalayas is 
graphically described in the Mahabhdrata 12 and in the Bhdgavata 
Parana . 13 The description of Badan-vana , of the two brothers Nara 
and Narayana, and of the forest scene including deer, lions etc. as 
found in the relief under description is after the Mahabhdrata version. 
Even the two separate pithas of Nara and Narayana are referred to in 
the Mahabhdrata 14 and the flanking ascetics 15 are also not omitted. 

But there are more details in our relief (PI. 1) which have to be ex- 
plained besides the reference in the Visnudharmottara verse to a Hari and 
a Krsna in addition to a Nara and a Narayana. A satisfactory explanation 
is furnished by the Devi-Bhdgavata, skandha IV, adhydyas 5-10. In 
particular adhydya 6 in it is the most useful. The story as given there 
is summarised here. — 

Brahma’s manasika-putra was Dharma, and Nara and Narayana were 
Dharma’s sons. Dharma married Daksa’s daughters and through them 
had sons named Hari, Krsna, Nara and Narayana. Hari and Krsna 
took to yogdbhvdsa while Nara and Narayana repaired to Gandhamadana 
in Praleyadri and performed a severe penance on Ganga-tira in Badarik- 
dsrama. Their penance continued for 1,000 years and Sakra was perturb- 
ed. He created several obstacles to their penance such as sending wild 
animals to strike terror, and Kama with Rati and Vasanta. Vasanta 
beautified nature and created trees such as dtnra , bakula , tilaka , kifnsuka , 
kadafnba etc., in full bloom with a view to disturb their penance. 
Though their trance was broken they kept firm in their resolve of penance 
knowing that Sakra was at the bottom of the nvsehief. The wild ani- 
mals sent to cause terror were foiled and subdued, so over-powering was 
the spiritual personality of Nara and Narayana. When two attempts of 
his, one through Vasanta and another through wild animals failed', the 
third and the last attempt of Indra was to send his celestial nymphs 
( apsarasah ) such as Tilottama and Raihbha to tempt them. These nymphs 
danced and sang before the brothers, who were not however taken in. 
And Narayana beat his thigh with his arm and created from out of his 


12 Santi, 344, 44; Vana, 47, 13; 90, 27. 

13 Skandha XI, adhy. 4, vv. 6 onwards. 

14 Sdnti, 344, 44 . — "pith ay os-cop avistau tan." 

15 Vana , 90, 27 Rsayo namasyanti devam Ndrdyanam prabhumj / 
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thigh a woman of superior beauty. Indra’s nymphs felt little in her 
presence and were discomfited, so over-powering was her beauty. Be- 
eause^she came out of Narayana’s ^ (thigh) she was given the name 
Urvasl. Then Nara and Narayana told them (the celestial nymphs) 
to lead Urvasl to svarga and to Maghavan (Indra) as gift from them to 
Indra and give her a due place of honour. 

In the sculpture (plate i) Urvasl is shown hovering in the sky, between 
Nara and Narayana and turning to her creator Narayana paying him 
reverence as at the time of departing. Her hands are held in a pose 
suggesting either that she is praising (stava) Narayana or taking leave of 
him or arranging her hands into ahjali, or to speak correctly a puspdnjali, 
the idea being that if it is a puspdnjali she is folding her hands in 
worship and probably scattering flowers. This is indeed the spirit of 
pusfanjali.* 7 She turns to Narayana in particular because he is her 
creator, the more important of the two brothers, and also because he had 
decreed her future home as follows: — 

“Updyanam = iyarh bald gacchat-vadya manoharaf 
Dattd — vabhydth Maghavatah prinandyd = msambhavd f / 

Being told that her future home will be with Indra for whose pleasure 
the brothers (Narayana and Nara) had given her as a gift, she takes 
leave of Narayana. 18 The two separate pedestals of the brothers are the 
separate plthas referred to in the Mahdbbdrata. The presence of other 
trees besides the badaft (the kadamba ? above Nara) bespeaks Vasanta- 
vildsa or nature at her best, wlrch was one of Indra’s attempts to disturb 
the penance of the brothers. The two rsis , one behind Narayana and the 
other behind Nara, represent the multitude of rsis who according to the 
Mahdbharata came to Badari-vana to worship the prabhu, Narayana. The 

16 Deuibhdgavata , Sk. IV, Adh. 6, vv. 33-36: — 

Varaky&h ka imah sarvah srjamy=adya uavah kila/ 

Etabhyo divyarupas = ca darsayami tapobalam / / 33 / / 

Iti samcintya manasa karenorum pratadyavai/ 

Taraso = tpadayamasa Narim sarvangasundarim//34// 
Narayanorusambhuta UR VAST = ti tatah £ubha/ 

Dadrsuh tah sthitah tatra vismayam paramam yayuh//36// 

ly Cf. Udayana, Kusumanjalt , first verse — "Satpaksa-prasarah * 

Nydya-pras&ndnjali h . 99 

18 Cf . Sakuntala’s departure from Kanvdsrama in Kalidasa’s Sdkuntalam , IV 

ahka. 
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lion crouching and with its legs crossed below Nara’s pitha is a represen- 
tative of the wild animal class sent by Indra to terrify the brothers. Its 
subdued or tamed condition underneath the pitha is the obvious spirit of 
the sculpture. The three recumbent deer in front of Narayana in an 
attitude of utter comfort and easiness are silent recorders of the spirit 
of defeat of the wild animals and the consequent air of safety and com- 
posure that innocent animals such as deer enjoyed in the Badarl-vana t 
thanks to Narayana. Brahma on lotus with flanking Vidyadhara 
couples occurring on a frieze above the relief not only acquaints us with 
a convention of Gupta sculpture of the period 19 but also seems to reveal 
the ingenuity of the master-sculptor of this relief who has apparently in- 
troduced Pitamaha, as Brahma is popularly known, not only to be a wit- 
ness to the scene portrayed below, viz., Nara Narayana ’s penance, but 
also to suggest his actual relationship as grand father to Nara 
and Narayana, who are his grand-sons through Dharma. The grand- 
father (Pitamaha) sits with evident pleasure and' pride on a place of 
vantage to enjoy the grand spectacle of his grand-sons’ penance and 
victory over the forces of Indra! This relief may be in a way the 
Brahmanical counterpart of the well-known story of the Buddha’s 
victory over Mara’s forces. 20 

It may not be out of place to note that Nara and Narayana become 
later on Arjuna and Acyuta (Krsna), and have afforded a grand theme 
for both the artist and the poet to incorporate. I refer to “Arjuna’s 
penance to obtain Pasupatastra” which the great poet Bharavi (600 A.D.) 
has immortalised in his classical poem “Kiratarjunlyam.” And thi5 poem 
has been translated as it were into stone by the Pallava King Mahendra- 
varman (7th century A.D.) at Mahabalipuram in South India, 21 where 
on the face of a big rock 1 we have a vertical representation of Nara and 
Narayana, as Arjuna above in penance and Acyuta (Krsna) below in a 
shrine. 22 In the Deogarh relief we have a horizontal representation of 
the two brothers Nara and Narayana themselves. The Gupta as well 
as the Pallava periods appear to comprise a golden age of Indian art 

19 Brahma also occurs above in Deogarh in the Ananta-sayana 1 relief; see 
Smith, HFAIC. y pi. 49, 

20 I owe this suggestion to Prof. J. N. Banerji. 

21 T. N. Ramachandran, The Royal artist Mahendra Varman I, pp. 317-318. 

22 Bharavi , Kiratarjuniyam, 12th sarga, vv. 33, 35. 
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when noble themes and great poems were requisitioned by great artists 
into their service. The Kirdtdrjuriiyam (or Arjuna’s penance) of Bharavi 
and the “Nara-Narayana penance 0 of Devlbhdgavata recorded here are 
two of the many examples known to history. Incidentally this also 
helps us to determine the date of Devi-bhdgavata as not later than the 
6th century A.D., as we know from the Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II 
that Bharavi flourished in the early part of the 7th century A.D. 23 

One more interesting point to be noted in our study of the Deogarh 
relief is the advent of Urvasi. Urvasi, who in the present story ac- 
quires her birth and place of beauty among Indra’s nymphs, works out 
her career later on and achieves her antithesis in the “Arjuna’s penance” 
episode, where unable to entice Arjuna by her charms when he visited 
Indra after acquiring the pdsupatdstra , she cursed him with impotence 
thereby predicting Arjuna’s temporary role as the impotent Brhannala 
in Virata’s court. 

T. N. Ramachandran 


23 Ep. lnd. } vol. VI* pp 3-7. 



Bearing of the numismatics on the history of the 
tribal republics in ancient India 

Republican form of government was known in India as early as fifth 
century B.C. Panini refers to a number of republics of his times in his 
Astadhyayi. Buddhist texts also record the names of many republics. 
Republics are also referred to by Kautilya. The Greek writers give a long 
list of tribal republics with which Alexander came into contact. From 
these sources a long list of the republican tribes, which existed in Pre- 
Mauryan and Mauryan periods in India can be prepared; but nothing is 
known of them from the archaeological sources. 

The coins existed in all these periods and it is very likely that many 
of these tribes might have issued their own coins; but these coins are 
the punch-marked coins with four or five symbols and have no inscrip- 
tions. So, for the present we are unable to interpret the symbols and 
little could be known about their issuers. But in the latter part of 

the 3rd century B.C., inscription found place on the Indian coins 

and we know a number of republics, which existed exclusively in the 
north-west India, having independent coinage. Some of these republics 
were known in earlier periods from the sources referred to above and 
others are new and are known for the first time in this period. From 
this time onward till the 4th century A.D. we get coins of various tribal 
republics. 

Great deal of material has been garnered about these republics; but 
so far as I know, no attempt has yet been made to study the exact 
bearing the numismatic data throw on the history of the tribal republics 

in ancient India and to reconstruct the history of the country, which is 

still so obscure. In this paper I propose to examine the numismatic evi- 
dences in this very light. 

From the coins we know the following republics: Agreya, 1 
Arjunayana, 2 Audumbara, 3 Kuluta, 4 Kuninda, 5 MaWa, 6 Rajanya, 7 

1 JNSl, vol. IV, p. 49. 

3 Ibid., intro., p. Ixxxiii; p. 122. 

5 Ibid., intro., p. ci; p. 159. 

7 Ibid., intro., p. cxxii; p. 210. 


2 BMC., intro., p. lxxxii: p. 121 
4 Ibid., intro., p. c; p. 158. 

6 Ibid., intro., p. civ. 
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Sibi, 8 Trigarta, 9 Vemaka, 10 Vrsni 11 and Yaudheya. 12 The paiaeo- 
graphy of the legends on these coins show that all these republics were 
not contemporaneous. On the basis of the paleography of the coins the 
tribes may be chronologically classified in the following groups : — 

Agreya, Malava, Rajanya, Sibi, Trigarta and 
Yaudheya. 

Audumbara, Kuninda, Vrsni-Rajanya, and 
Vemaka. 

Kuluta. 

Kuninda and Yaudheya. 


2nd century B.C. 
1st century B.C. 


About 100 A.D. 
2nd century A.D. 
2nd to 4th century 

A.D. 


Arjunayana, Malava and Yaudheya. 


Of these tribes Agreya, Malava and Sibi are the tribes which are 
mentioned by the Greek writers. 13 Agreya, Rajanya, Trigarta and 
Yaudheya are mentioned by Panini. 14 It is better to admit therefore 
that these tribes existed at least as early as 5th and 4th century B.C. 
Among the contemporary literature, Agreya, Malava, Rajanya, Sibi, Tri- 
garta and Yaudheya are referred to m the Mababbarata. 1 * Varahamihira 
also refers to Malava, Rajanya, Sibi, Trigarta and Yaudheya. 16 Some of 
these tribes are mentioned in later literature also. 

Now if we examine the legends of the coins of the tribes, which are 
dated in 2nd century B.C., we shall see that they have the following 

Agodaka Agacba janapadasa . 17 
A gacba m itrapada bbisydyi ndh. 1H 
Raja fid janapadasa . 19 


legends : — 
Agreya 


Rajanya 


8 BMC., intro., p. cxxiii; p. 213. 9 Ibid., intro., p. cxxxix. 

10 Ibid., intro., p. cliv. n Ibid., intro., p. civ. 

12 Ibid., intro., p. cxlvii; p. 265. 

13 McCrindle: Invasion of India by Alexander, p. 367; 234; 232. Greek 
authors have mentioned Agreya under various names. Agalassi, Agesinae, Acen- 
soni, Argesinae. For identification see JNSL, vol. IV, pp. 52-53. 

14 Astadhyayi, IV. 1. 99; IV. 2. 53; V. 3. 116; IV. 1. 178. 

15 Mababbarata, Sabhaparva, XXX; Upayanaparva, XLVIII. 

1 6 Brbatsamhita , XVI. 

17 JNSI., vol. IV, p. 51. 

18 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, vol. X, p. 279. 

19 BMC „ pp. 210-2X2. 
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Sibi janapadasa . 20 
Majhamikdya Sibi janapadasa . 2I 
T rakata janapadasa . 22 
Y a t 4 d h eya nam Bahndbanyake . 2,! 

The Malawi coins of this period are not known ; 21 but their existence 
in the 2nd century B.C. is known from one of their seals found at 
Rairh in Jaipur district which bear the legend Malava janapadasa. 2j I 
would like to mention along with these tribes, the name of the tribe 
Vemaka, though it is dated in the next century. The coins of this tribe 
also has the legend on their coins as Vemaka janapadasa . 2b 

All these contemporary republics, except Yaudhcva, have a similar 
legend giving the name of the tribe and calling themselves as janapada. 
In a passages of Aitareya Brahmana , the term janapaaa is slaved to be 
opposed to Rajan. Thus according to Prof. Bhandarkar it denotes an 
autonomous province as opposed to city state ( negama ). He is further 
of opinion that all these states issued coins as the sign of their political 
power, thus janapada may be regarded as democracy. 2 ' It may be pointed 
out here that two of these janapadas Malava and Yaudhcya, which sur- 
vived in the 3rd-4th century A.D. used another term gana for themselves 
instead of janapada. Raj any a, who are janapada in the present period, 
arc designated as gana on their joint issues of coins, with Vrsnis. Dr. 
Jayaswal has discussed the significance of this term gana in his Hindu 
Polity and shown that it was the same as modern democracy. 2S The 
references quoted by Dr. Jayaswal in support of his suggestion, belong to 
much earlier date than these coins. 1 doubt if the word %ana meant the. 
same thing later in this period. Undoubtedly the words janapada and 

20 JNSI. , vol. IX, p. 82. 

21 BMC., intro., p. exxiv. 22 lbid. t intio., p. cxl. 

23 Technique of casting coins in Ancient India, p. 10. 

24 A large number of coins have been found of Malavas at Karkotanagar, 
which are assigned by Cunningham and Carllylc to the period 250 B.C. to 250 A.D. 
and by Rapson and Smith to 150 B.C. to 350 A.D. But Allan lias rightly 
pointed out that they do not belong to the period earlier than 2nd century A.D. 
{BMC., intro., p. cvi). 

25 Excavations at Rairh, p. 71, 

26 BMC., intro., p. cliv. 

27 Some Aspects of Hindu Polity, pp. 118-121. 

28 Hind tt Polity, p. 20. 
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gana referred to democracy; but the use on the coins suggest that they 
meant two different forms of the same. The distinction between the two 
requires our attention. I think gana on these coins meant some- sort of 
federation. 

Yaudheya did not follow their contemporaries in their legends and 
did not use the word janapada; instead they have used their names in 
plural. This is significant. It shows that they were some thing more 
than mere janapada. Possibly they had some different form of demo- 
cracy than that of their contemporaries. Most like’.y they were a con- 
federate tribe. 

Mitrapada is a new term, used by the Agreyas instead of janapada. 
They have used the term janapada on one type of coins and mitrapada on 
the other type. This term is probably not known in the Hindu polity 
or elsewhere. Dr. Barnett had discussed this term while dealing with 
these coins and has interpreted this term as ‘allied state or confederate. 

I am unable to say any thing about it but it mav be pointed out that 
while the coins having the word janapada mention the name of locality 
Agrodaka, to which the Agreyas belonged, the others having the term 
mitrapada ignore the place name. It is not unlikely that they may have 
had some sort of alliance with some other tribes or groups. 

Another notable feature of the legends of these coins is that while 
Malava, Rajanya, Trigarta and Vemaka do not mention the names of 
their locality, Agreya, Sibi and Yaudheya do it. Sibi have got two 
types of legends on their coins. One is only Sibijanapadasa and the 
other has Majhimikaya , the place name, added to it. The coins with the 
p*ace name are a few decades later in date than coins without it. What 
led them to add die place name, there is no positive evidence. But it 
is not unlikely that they might have been divided in more than one 
group and one of them on migration have added the place name. Same 
might have been the case with the Agreya. They in the confederate 
(i mitrapada ) form did not use the place name, but they used it when they 
might have lost the confederation or vice versa. 

However it is further noteworthy that Agreya, Sibi and Yaudheya, 
who have the p T ace name on the coins were neighbours in one compact 
area, while those, who have not the place name on the coin* with the 

29 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies , vol. X, p. 279. 
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exception of Malava, resided in another compact area. Malava were 
living along with the earlier group. 

. Agreya are described as the people of Agrodaka on the coins and 
Agrodaka has been identified with the modern Agroha in Hissar 
district . 30 Their coins have been found at Agroha 31 and Barwala , 32 
a few miles east to Agroha. The coin moulds of Yaudheya 
with the legend Yatidheyanam Babadhdnyake , have been found 
in a very large number at a place in the neighbourhood of the 
town of Rohatak . 33 They have been referred to as Rohitakas in the 
Adabdbbdrata . 31 Bahudhanyaka is synonymous with Hariana tract of the 
Punjab which includes Rohatak. The coins of Yaudheya of this type 
are found in this area. Sibi, as known from their coins belonged to 
Madhyamika, which has been identified as Nagarl near Chitor in the 
western Rajputana. Their coins have been found in abundance in that 
area. The Sibi in the times of the Greek invasion were in Shorekot near 
Jhang; but during this period they appear to have migrated to the 
Rajputana. 

Like Sibi, Malava also lived during the Greek invasion in the Upper 
Punjab in the va’ley of Ravi and have been referred by the Greek writers 
as Malloi. It appears that along with the Sibi they too retired by this 
time to the south and were in the Eastern Rajputana. No coins of 
Malava have been found in the Punjab, nor any coin of second 
century B.C. is known from any other place. Their coins, no 
doubt have been found in abundance in Karkotnagar in the Jaipur dis- 
trict, but they are of a very late date i.e., of second to early fourth 
century A.D. However a seal found at Rairh in an excavation shows 
that they occupied that area in second century B.C.' K> 

Thus we see that Agreya lived in Hissar district, Yaudheya in 
the district of Rohtak, Sibi in the western and Malava in the eastern 
Rajputana, bordering the Punjab. It is thus clear that all these tribes 
flourished in the second century B.C. in a compact area of the eastern 
Punjab and Rajputana. 

30 JNSI., vol. IV, p. 50. 

31 Found in the excavations by the Archaeological department in 1938-39, the 
report of which, it is regrettable, is still unpublished. 

32 BMC., intro., p. clvii. 

33 The technique of casting coins in Ancient India , pp, 7-8. 

34 Sabhzparva, XXXII, 4-5. 35 Excavations at Rairh , p. 71. 
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Of the other group of tribes, who did net have the place name on 
their coins, Rajanya have been located in Hoshiarpur district as their 
coins were mostly found there.* 0 Trigarta people belonged to modern 
Jalandhara district, the land between Ravi and Sutlej, Jalandhara and 
Trigarta seem to be synonymous.* 7 Vcmaka is possibly the same as 
Vaiyamaka mentioned in Mababbarata and are placed with Audum- 
bara.“ s Both these tribes are known contemporary in the next century. 
The coins of the two are very similar and have been found in Hoshiarpur 
district. It thus appears that all these tribes occupied the districts of 
Hoshiarpur and Jalundhara. Trigarta probably collapsed soon after, 
s nee we do not find their coinage in the subsequent centuries. Rajanya 
survived in their own territory, as we find them in the first century 
B.C. along with the Vrsnis in confederation. 

Lastly, it may be pointed cut about the tribal republics of the second 
century B.C. that coins of all these tribes had their legends exclusively 
in BrahmT. Only exception to this are Rajanya, who issued some coins 
with BrahmT legends and the others with KharosthT. The coins of two 
scripts show that one succeeded the other. BrahmT inscription appears 
to me earlier and most likely the coins with it were issued when they 
had not come across the foreign inyaders. KharosthT represents the 
later period. 

In first century B.C. we have a coin type with the legend Vrsni - 
rajajnyaganasya tratarasya. Significantly the legend on these coins is in 
BrahmT and KharosthT both. This legend is an enigma to the scholars. 
If we exclude the word tratarasa, the legend becomes simple and shows 
that the janapada of the legends of the coins of earlier period, has been 
rcp’aced by the word gana; and the legend means the coin of the gana 
of Vrsni and Rajanya. The word Rajanya of the legend has been inter- 
preted bv the scholars, in various ways, not realising the existence of the 
Rajanya tribe. Any discussion on them need not detain us here. 

Vrsni arc a well-known people, who according to Mababbarata lived 
in Mathura; but went to Dwarka when they were hard-pressed by 
Jarasandha. They were according to the Pauranic traditions an offshoot 

3 6 BMC., intro., p. cxxiii. 

37 Stein’s note in his translation of the Rajatarahgini iii, ioo; Cunningham, 
ASR V, 148. 

38 Upayanaparva, XLVIII, 1 z. , 
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of the Aila race. Vrsni, the founder of the clan is supposed tc be 
brother of Andhaka, the founder of the c’an of the same name. In the 
literary works Andhaka and Vrsni are mentioned together, which shows 
that they had a federal organisation. Panini mentions Andhaka-Vrsni 
league; but any evidence of their material culture as exemplified by 
archeological remains is lacking. Rajanya as a tribal republic are known 
in the preceding century. Therefore, it can be well inferred that Vrsni 
and Rajanya might have formed a confederation among themselves and 
issued coins in their joint name and called themselves as gana. Now 
tratarasa is a quite new addition to the legend, which means ‘of the 
saviour’ or ‘of the protector.’ This is obviously derived from the Greek 
coins where we find the Indo-Greek kings using this epithet in t’heir 
KharosthT legends. It is very likely that these tribes by using this 
epithet had pronounced that they were the tribes who protected or saved 
their land from the hands of the foreign invaders. Whatever be its 
significance, it is clear that by this time the Indian republics were in- 
fluenced by the foreign invaders. 

Contemporary to the Vrsni-Rajanya confederation were the tribes 
Vcmaka, Kuninda and Audumbara, who have also inscribed the legends 
on their coins in BrahmT and KharosthT both. The legends on their 
coins arc as follows : — 

Vemaka V ijaya-raha (or V ijayaka-rajno) Vemikasa Rudravarmasa^ 

Kuninda Rdjnah (rand) Kunimdasa (or sya) Amoghabh/ltis (or syd) 
mab jsajasa (or syd ). 1 0 

Audumbara Mahadevasa rana Sivadasasa Odptmbarisa . 

Mahadevasa rana Rudradasasa Odptmbarisa. 

Mahadevasa rana Dbaragbosasa Odptmbarisa . 

Bbagavata Mahadevasa raja-rana Odumbarisa . 11 

The most noteworthy common feature of these legends is that they 
are entirely different in nature, from the legends we have so far dis- 
cussed. None of these tribes mention the form of their tribe, if they 
were janapada or gana . Instead we find the name of a person along with 
the name of the tribe and the person has the title of Raja or Maharaja. 
It appears that in this period among these tribes, person had won over 

39 BMC., intro., p. lxxxv. 

41 Ibid., intro., p. Ixxxiv, 


40 Ibid., intro., p. cl. 
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the sovereignty of the whole tribe and he had assumed the tide Raja o t 
Maharaja , which is seen for the first time, used among the Indian rulers. 
Most likely these tribes adopted the tide influenced by the Greek in- 
vaders, and probably they did not mean ‘king* in its strict sense, but 
had applied it to their leader. 

We have seen the coins of Vemaka, wherein they have described 
themselves as janapada. Here we find their coins with the name of 
their leader, who not on’y adopts the title of raja 3 but also calls himself 
as Vijayaka (victorious). This epithet is like that of tratarasa , used by the 
Vrsni-Rajanya, and probably shows the r independence and some victory 
over the Greeks. 

The legend on the Kuninda coins Rdjnah Kunimdasa Amoghabhiitisa 
mahdrdjasa has been translated by die scholars as ‘of king Amoghabhuti 
the Kuninda king .’ 12 The use of title Raja and Maharaja together appears 
to me rid culous. I do not think that both the titles have been used as 
meaning the same thing, i.e., the king. I suspect that on these coins 
Rdjnah is misinscribed for tfie word Rdjanah and refers to the tribe Raj any a, 
whom we have seen first as janapada then as gana with Vrsnis. It is not 
unlikely that they might have had an alliance with the Kunindas also. I 
have no evidence for the present in support of this suggestion and I feel 
that there is sufficient room for objections against it; but then there is 
no other way to explain this problem. Only in this light, we 
can understand the significance of the word maharaja , which is un- 
known elsewhere in this period. Maharaja , most likely meant a bigger 
title to the leader of a confederation than the title of the leader of a 
janapada. 

The Audumbara coins have an additional word mahddevasa along 
with the name of the raja and the tribe. It has been suggested as the 
regal title of the Audumbara leader. But such a high title, which is 
used for God Siva, cannot be imagined for the leaders of the tribe, who 
themselves were devotees of Siva. The Siva is represented on 
their coins, with a temple and trident . 43 Therefore, I venture to suggest 
that the word mabadeva refers here to god Siva himself and suggest 
that the coin belonged ‘to god Siva, to king Sivadasa (or others) and to 
the tribe Audumbara.’ This is supported by the coins which have the 
legend Bhagavata Mahadevasa rajarana. This legend has been trans- 


42 BMC. t intro., p. cii. 


43 JNSL vol. IV, p. 55. 
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latcd as /Mahadeva, the worshipper of Bhagavat/' 11 But the existence 
of the very trident shows that the issuer cannot be the worshipper, of 
Bhagvat. Therefore to me ir means ‘of the almighty Mahadeva, the 
king of kings/ The rule in the name of any god is not known in any 
treatise on ancient Indian polity; but we find in subsequent period 
coins issued by Kuninda and Yaudheya in the name of their presiding 
deities. This shows that there was at one time the tendency of a re- 
presentative administration in the name of a god. 

Apart from these individual peculiarities, the coins of a'l these tribes 
are remarkably common in many ways. The Vemaka coins are so similar 
to the Audumbara co ns that they were never suspected to be other than 
that of Audumbara/' I he resemblance of the Audumbara coins with 
the Kumnda is also recognised by Allan/ 0 The finds pots of the coins 
suggest that the Audumbara should be located in the area formed by 
the eastern part of the modern Kangra district, Gurdaspur and Hoshiar- 
pur districts. The Vemaka were also somewhere in this territory since 
their coins were found in Hoshiarpur district. The Kuninda coins sug- 
gest that they occupied the narrow strip of land at the foot of the 
SJvalik hills between Jamuna and Sut’fcj and extended upto Garhwal. Thus 
all these tribes occupied an area which included the hilly portion of the 
Punjab and the districts of Kangra, Gurdaspur and Hoshiarpur. 

Most likely the Audumbara were soon ousted by the Mitra kings 
of Pancala. The coins of Bhanumitra, Aryamitra, Mahlmitra etc. have 
been found in this area and have been attributed to Audumbara. 17 Elsc- 
whcre ,y I have discussed these coins and concluded that they belonged 
to Mitra dynasty of Pancala who succeeded the Audumbara in this 
area. The Vemaka also were most likely swept off, with the Audunv 
bara. Wc do not, hear of these tribes. Only the Kuninda existed* 
but they retired from their political activities for the coming few 
centuries. Some of the coins of Kuninda are found exclusively 
with Brahml legend, which probably belong to the period when 
Kharosthl had lost its importance with the fall of the Indo-Greck kings, 
or other foreign rulers. 

44 BMC., intro., lxxxv. 45 Ibid , intro.,, p. lxxxv. 

46 Ibid., intro., p. lxxxvi. 47 Ibid., intro., p. lxxxvi. 

48 The successors of the Mauryas in Madhyadesa. This paper will be 
published shortly in the Journal of the Banaras Hindu University . 
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In the first century A.D. we hear nothing of the tribal republics. 
Only towards the end of the century, we come across a series of coins 
with the legend Rdjna Kulutasya Virayasasya . J9 The coins have the 
legend in Brahml and only few KharosthI letters have survived on the 
reverse of the coins. Some of the symbols of these coins arc found on 
the Kuninda coins in a slight different form. Allan says that they were 
the neighbours of Kuninda. Cunningham places them with the Audunv 
bara. But the Audumbara did not survive in this period. Kuninda 
were surviving in the hilly tracts. So the Kuliita probably occupied 
the Kullu \ alley in the Kangra district. This shows that this tribal 
state, about whom we know little in the early period, anyhow cropped 
up and survived in a corner of the Punjab, during the onslaught of the 
Sakas and Kusanas. 

While we know of the activities of the tribes in the hilly tract, the 
tribes that were living in the south-eastern Punjab and Rajputana are 
not known as active till the second century A.D. In the second cen- 
tury A.D. we find only Malava and Yaudheya as existing. What 
happened of the Sibis, we have no information. Agreya probably 
migrated during this period in the south to Agar in Central India and 
to Agra in the Uttar Pradesa. No clear evidence is available to this 
suggestion, except the traditions that are prevalent among the Agra- 
walas, who claim for them Agoha as their original home. In the hills 
existed only the Kuninda. 

About the Malava and Kuninda, we have little information from 
any source., but about the Yaudheya wc know that some time in the 
first century B. C., they migrated from the Bahadhanyaka country to 
the south-east when they felt pressure from the foreign invaders of the 
north-west and occupied the north-western areas of Rajputana upto Bharat 
pur. Then some time earlier than 150 A.D. when defeated by 
Rudradaman I, they retired to the hilly region of the Himalayas as the 
Neighbours of the Kuninda. 

The coins of Kuninda and Yaudheya, being neighbours in the 
Sivalik'a hills, have striking similarities. Wc do not find KharosthI, 
legend on coins any more. The motifs engraved on the coins of both 
the tribes are common in many respects. The legends on their coins 


49 BMC., intro., p. c. 
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also have a common feature. We have noticed in the early period the 
emphasis was laid by the tribes on their nature as janapada or gana. 
Then we find the tribes mentioning the name of their leader. But here 
on the coins, we find that prominence is given to their gods. Most 
likely this trait Kuninda adopted from the Audumbara, who were 
their neighbour and from them adopted the Yaudheya, when they in 
turn became their neighbour. 

On the Yaudheya coins, we have the legend Yaudheya Bhagavata 
Svamino Brahmanya (sa or sya) (of Brahmanya (Kartikeya) the divine 
lord of Yaudheya) or Bhagavata svamin 0 Brahmanyadevasya Kumdrasya 
(of Kumara the divine lord Brahmanyadeva)™ The name Yaudheya 
is mentioned on only a rare type of silver coin otherwise it is cons- 
picuously absent from the coinage. Similarly Kuninda do not place 
their names on the coins. They have the legend Bhagavata chatresvara 
mahatmanah U} (of the almighty Mahadcva (Chatresvara) the great soul). 
This shows that these tribes ruled themselves in the name of their presid- 
in g gods. This was done by the Audumbaras, in the earlier period, but 
they had on some of the coins the name of their leader and tribe along 
with the name of the god. Here these tribes lost their identities in 
their gods. This is a very remarkable feature in the history of the re- 
publican states of ancient India; and presents before us an unknown 
nature of the theocratic government/ 1,1 


50 BA 1 C mtio., pp. cxiix-cl. 

51 Ibid, intro., p. ciii. 

51a While these pages were passing through the press, I came to know of a 
seal of third-fourth century A.D. from Bhita with inscription Sri Vmdhya- 
bedhana maharajasya mahesvara mahdsenat isrist ha-raja* ya vrdhadhvajasya 
Gautamiputrasya. This inscription has been translated by Sir John Marshall as 
of the illustrious Maharaja Gautamiputra Vrsadhvaja, the penetrator of the 
Vindhyas, who had made over his kingdom to the * great lord Kartikeya 
(Mahasena).* He has suggested that the seal ‘seems to indicate that in the 
ancient times there may have existed a pious custom, according to which rulers 
on the occasion of their accession entrusted their kingdom to their istadevata 
and considered themselves mere agent.’ ( AS 1 . , A.R. , 1911-12, p. 51). If this 
interpretation of Mahdscndtisrsta is correct, it shows ‘administration in the 
name of gods’ was not unknown. Dr. R. B. Pandey of Banarcs Hindu Univer- 
sity pointed out to me that this practice was current in this country till recent 
Before the merger of the Travancorc and Cochin states in the Indian Union, 
they were being administered by their ruling chiefs in the name of god 
Padmanabha. 


1HQ., SEPTEMBER, I 95 I 
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After this period we do not hear of the Kuninaa. Most likely they 
merged with the Yaudhcya, who are well known for the next two cen- 
turies. In the. third and early fourth century A.D. the Yaudheya are 
known in a definite locality of the Kangra valley. The moulds of the 
coins, which they issued in this period, have been found in numbers at 
Sunec near Ludhiana.*' 2 It shows that it was their centre. The coins of 
this period have a simple legend Yaudbeya^anasya jaya , 53 This shows 
that they had again returned to the constitution which had the im- 
portance of the | gana than the presiding deity or the leader. 

The Malava tribes, which was known in the second century B.C. as 
living in the eastern Rajputana, continued to live in this area al! along 
this period, though their coins of the date earlier than second century 
A.D. are not known. Most likely they were eclipsed with the rise of 
the Western Ksatrapas. They could issue coins only after the Saka king- 
dom was weakened and they asserted their independence. The coins of 
tlrs tribe arc known with various legends, but the coins that they issued 
mostly have the legend Mdlavdndrn jayab or Malava ganasya jaya:' 1 

We find another tribe existing in this period and they are Arjunayana. 
Arjunayana arc mentioned by Panini; but we have no other evidence 
of their existence earlier than this period i.c. second century A.D. The 
coins of these have the legend Arjumyanandm jayab / >r * But the coins 
are extremely rare. Only two specimens arc so far published. Allan 
has assigned a date of ioo B.C. to these coins; but I do not consider 
them belonging to such an early date. The coins published are 
much worn and on them only a few letters survive as clear. 51 ' The 

letters that survive show that they may be as late as 200 A.D. The 

language of the coins is Sanskrit and the style is the same as the coins 
of Yaudheya and Malava issued in the second-third centuries A.D. So 
the tribe may well be ascribed as contemporaneous with them. 

In Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta, these three tribes 

are mentioned as the frontier states of the Gupta kingdom. This shows 

that they were neighbours; and as such, they had issued coins with similar 

52 The technique of casting coins in Ancient India . p. 32. 

53 BMC., intro., p. cli. 

54 Ibid., intro., p. cv. 

55 Ibid, intro., p. lxxxii. 

56 Ibid., PL XIV, xo-ix. 
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legends. We definitely know that Yaudheya were in the Kangra valley 
and the Malava in the Jaipur territory. Therefore the Arjunayana 
might have been living somewhere in between the two. 

With these observations based on numismatic evidences, we may 
well conclude that with the downfall of the Mauryan empire, tribal 
republics, which were known before the rise of the empire, again came 
out as independent states in two groups, one flourishing in the South- 
east Punjab and Rajputana and the other in the hilly tracts round 
about Kangra valley. In the Kangra valley upto second century A.D. 
new tribes cropped up now and then, and the old ones either lost their 

identity or merged with other tribes in some form of federation or other. 

Earlier the sovereignty of these states vested into the whole tribe, but 
soon it went to the hands of their leaders and they called themselves 
Raja or Maharaja. At one period they tried a new kind of theocratic 
form of government — representative rule in the name of gods. But 
soon they reverted to gana system of government. Most likely these 
tribes were not disturbed by the foreign invasions. 

But the tribes that were in the south-east Punjab were disturbed by 
the invasion of the Indo-Bactrians and they moved further south in the 
Rajputana. But there we find surviving only two tribes Malava and 
Yaudheya. They did not live in peace as they had to struggle with 
the Saka Ksatrapas. Saka Ksatrapas ousted the Yaudheya and they had 
to take refuge in the hills. Malava, most likely, had to submit to the 

enemies and wait for their chances. They could feel free only in the 

third century A.D. But with the rise of the Gupta imperialism, these 
remnants of the tribal republics too vanished for ever and India lost the 
rule of democracy.* 

Parmeshwari Lal Gupta 


* Paper presented to the History section of the 16th All-India Oriental 
Conference, held in Lucknow. 



King Satavahana of the Coins 


Three coins of king Satavahana have been published in recent 
years; two of them by Prof. Mirashi 1 and one by Dr. Dikshit and 
Shri Joglekar 2 3 * * . The legends on the coins published by Mirashi have 
been read by him as Ratnno siri~Sadavaha(na*a) :i • and ( Rarhno ) siri~ 
Sddavaha(nasd) A , while Dr. Dikshit and Shri Joglekar read on their 
coin as (Rano) S(t)ri Sadavdha{nof . Dr. Altekar suggests that the 
legend on the last coin may be reconstructed as Rano Sadavahanasa 6 ; 
in fact, it may be read as Rano siri Sadavahanasa . One of the two 
coins published by Mirashi is of lead 7 ' and the other two are of 
copper. The two copper coins are of the same type and fabric, except 
that one of them is smaller in size and lighter in weight 8 ; but the 
lead coin published by Mirashi differs from the copper coins in 
weight, shape, symbols, size and its fabric 9 , the details of which need 
not be described here. The legend on all of them appears to have 
been the same, though in its complete form it is not impressed on 
any. The different readings of the legend given by Prof. Mirashi, 
Dikshit and Joglekar, and Dr. Altekar do not make any difference 
with regard to their attribution or their study here. 

On the basis of these coins, Prof. Mirashi is of the opinion that 
4 ‘a king named Satavahana flourished in the Deccan in the last quarter 
of the third century B.C. 10 ” and that “the coin is that of king 
Satavahana who was plainly the founder of the dynasty known after 
him 11 ”. He writes further that “the family was, therefore, evidently 

founded by a king named Satavahana, but the Puranas nowhere 

mention such a king in the list of the so-called Andhra kings 12 ”. In 

1 JNSI. , vol. VII, pp. iff.; vol. XI, pp. 5 f£. 

2 Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, vol. VI, pp. 141-42. 

3 JNSL , vol. VII, p. 1. 4 Ibid., vol. XI, p. 5. 

5 Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute , vol. VI, p. 141. 

6 JNSL, vol. VII, pp. 103-4. 7 Ibid., vol. XI, pp. 1 ff. 

8 Ibid., pp. 5 ff.; vol. VII, pp. iff. 

9 Ibid., vol. XI, pp. 5-6. 10 Ibid., vol. VII, p. 3. 

xi Ibid., p. 2. 12 JNSL, vol. VII, p. 2. 
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his opinion king Satavabana of the coins preceded Simuka or Sindhuka 
of the Puranas by a few generations, though the relationship between 
the two he could not determine. 

With regard to the age of the coins, while editing the copper coin, 
Prof. Mirashi says that “the characters of the legend arc somewhat 
earlier than those of the Nanaghat inscription”. He, therefore, 
assigned it on paleographic grounds to the last quarter of the third 
century B.C., 1:J but when editing the lead coin 14 of the same king, he 
writes that it belonged to about the same age as the Nanaghat inscrip- 
tion. Since the Nanaghat inscription is generally thought to belong 
to the first half of the second century B.C ., 15 from what Mirashi says 
it means that the coin also belonged to the first half of the second 
century B.C. Consequently, the characters of the legend on the 
copper coin, which are not different from those on the lead coin, 
cannot be earlier than those of the Nanaghat inscription of queen 
Naganika. This makes the two statements of Mirashi with regard to 
the age of the coins of king Satavahana contradictory. 

The whole theory of Prof. Mirashi that king Satavahana of the 
coins was the founder of the Satavahana dynasty and that he preceded 
Simuka, the founder according to the Puranas, by a few generations 
is built upon the paleographic characteristics of the Brahml character 
of the legend on the coins. He has given no other argument in 
support of his view. 

But the forms of the Brahml characters on these coins do not 
differ from one another. Therefore, in the absence of any other 
evidence to the contrary the conclusion that can be derived is that the 
coins belonged to the same age and were issued by the same king. 
Whether they arc earlier to, contemporaneous with, or even later than 
the Nanaghat inscription of queen Naganika can be determined only 
by comparing the forms of the characters on the coins with those of 
the inscription. The possibility of the coins being later than the 
Nanaghat inscription of Naganika was not suggested by any of these 
scholars writing on these coins. The paleographic characteristics on 
which Prof. Mirashi and others built up their views consisted mainly 
of the forms of the characters da, va , and ha on the coins. In this 


13 Ibid. 

14 Ibid., vol. XI, p. 6. 


15 ASWL, vol. V, p. 73. 
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matter Prof. Mirashi writes: “Specially noteworthy are the forms of 
cursive d, with its curve open on the left; v , the lower limb of which 
is not yet flattened; and h, which has a short vertical 10 ”. Again: 
li D faces left; V has a round lower limb; the vertical of H is 
shortened but its right limb is still horizontal. 17 ” Dr. Dikshit and 
Shri Joglekar are of the view that “the forms of da, ha t and va 
closely resemble those in the Nanaghat inscription. The rounded 
form of va very much approaches the Mauryan form 18 ”. 

A comparison of the characters da , va and ha on the coins 

with their forms in the Nanaghat inscription of queen Naganika 19 

and inscription No. 9 20 in the same place makes it clear that the 
former were later in time than the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika. 
The character da on the coins is of special importance in deter- 
mining their age. The verticals at both ends of the deep curve facing 

left of da show a tendency to roundness with the curve becoming 
slightly shallower in the Nanaghat inscription 21 of Naganika. The 
central curve of da on the coins of Satavahana has become very shallow 
and the verticals at both the ends of the curve cease to be verticals at 
all; they are even rounded to become curves facing opposite 
to the central curve 23 . The form of the character da on the coins, 
therefore, is certainly later than that in the Nanaghat inscription 
of Naganika. On the otherhand, it is similar to its form in inscrip- 
tion 23 No. 9 in Nanaghat cave. This fact rules out the possibility of 
the coins not only not belonging to the last quarter of the third 
century B.C. as suggested by Mirashi, but also that of their being of 
the same age as the Nanaghat inscription of queen Naganika as 
suggested by him and others. In fact, they belonged to a date later 
than the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika, because inscription No. 9 
in the same cave on grounds of the form of its character da and its 
position in the cave was later than the inscription of Naganika. 

16 JNS 1 ., vol. VII, p. 2. 17 Ibid., vol. XI, p. 6. 

18 Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute , vol. VI, p. 141, 

19 ASWI. , vol. V, p. 73. 

20 Ibid. 

21 Ibid. PI. LI No. 1. 

22 JNSI., vol. VII; PI. II. 1; vol. XI, PI. II. i ; Bulletin of the Deccan College 
Research Institute, vol. VI, p. 141. 

23 ASWI, vol. V, PI. LI. 
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The argument based on the form of va on the coins does not in 
any way contradict my statement. In inscription No. 9, va is showing 
a tendency towards becoming triangular below the vertical, while on 
the coins and in the inscription of Naganika it appears in the form of 
a circle below the vertical. It is significant to note that it is also 
triangular in the relievo inscription of Dcvl-Nayanika 24 , but remains 
circular in that of Kumara Satavahana 25 . Therefore, when da and va 
of the coins of king Satavahana are compared with their forms in the 
inscription of Naganika and those in inscription 2 * No. 9 m the Nana- 
ghat cave, the conclusion that may be derived is that the characters of 
the coins according to the form of da is later than the inscription of 
Naganika, but according to that of va it is earlier than inscription 
No. 9. The form of ha on the coins also supports this conclusion. 
As pointed out by Mirashi 27 and Altekar 28 , the left vertical of ha is 
not higher than the right; it is almost similar to its form in the 
relievo figure inscription of Kumara Satavahana. 

The arguments advanced above lead to the conclusion that Rano 
Sddavahana of the coins cannot have preceded Simuka (Sisuka) of the 
Puranas or even Satakarni I. He must have flourished later than the 
age of the Nanaghat inscription of queen Naganika. He may, there- 
fore, be identified with Kumara Satavahana 2 ' of the relievo figure 
inscription in the Nanaghat cave 30 where his name appears along with 
Simuka, Devi Nayanika and Satakarni, Kumara Bhaya, Kumara 
Hakusri and Maharathi Tranakayira 31 . Even though the relationship 
between him and the queen Naganika and Satakarni cannot be precisely 
determined, it seems, in the words of Dr. Altekar, he was ‘a junior con- 
temporary*, probably, I think, son of Satakarni. Kumara Hakusri and 
Kumara Bhaya were probably his brothers. The coins of Satavahana 
further show that he ruled as king and since they are later in age than 
the Nanaghat inscription of Naganika, he must have ruled after 

24 Ibid., PI. LI No. 4. 25 Ibid. , No. 8. 

26 Ibid., No. 9. 27 JNS 1 ., vol. VII, p. 104. 

28 Ibid., vol. XI, p. 6. 

29 L am unable to accept Biihlcr’s identification of Kumara Sata- 
vahana with Vedisri of the inscription of Naganika. (. ASWI vol. V, p. 68). 
In my opinion the two were different persons. I hope I shall he soon able to 
examine this point in another article to he published in this journal. 

30 ASWI., vol. V, PI. LI. No. 8. 31 Ibid., PI. LI. Nos. 2-8. 
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Satakarni of the relievo figure inscription at the same place. Whether 
any of the Kumaras, Bhaya and Hakusri, ruled before or after him, it 
is not possible to say. 

In a footnote added to the article of Prof. Mirashi, Dr. Altekar 32 
expressed agreement with the views of the former and suggested 
that Satavahana of the coins may be identified with Satavahana 
of the Nanaghat relievo figure inscription, but there is no 
substance in his view that this Satavahana was later on known as 
Satakarni I. His opinion that the coins were issued by Satavahana 
simply “as a junior contemporary of Satakarni, probably his father”, 
cannot be accepted because of its being highly improbable on the face 
of the arguments advanced by me above. The argument of Prof. 
Mirashi 33 that it is doubtful whether Satavahana of the Nanaghat 
inscription ever came to the throne because the Puranas mention 
Purnotsanga as the successor of Satakarni I and not of cither Satavahana 
or Satakarni (II) also cannot be accepted when it is known that the 
Puranic genealogies are not always complete and correct. This Puranic 
testimony is of doubtful value without any other evidence in its 
support. With regard to Simuka Prof. Mirashi 34 himself rejected it. 

The conclusions which have been reached above may be summa- 
rised as follows : That Rano Satavahana of the coins is the same as 
Kumara Satavahana of the Nanaghat relievo figure inscription and 
that he ruled after Satakarni I of another relievo inscription at the 
same place. 


Sant Lal Katare 


32 }N$l., vol. VII, p. 3. in. i. 
34 Ibid o vol. VII, p. a. 


33 JNSl ., vol.. VIII, p< 19, fa. 3. 



Text of the Puranic List of Rivers 

Some time ago I edited a part of the geographical section common 
to some of the Puranas in a paper, entitled ‘Text of the Puranic List 
of Peoples*, published in /HQ, vol. XXI, pp. 297-314. A critical 
edition, on the same plan, of another part of the Puranic section in 
question is offered in the following pages. For introductory remarks 
and list of abbreviations, vide op. cit ., pp. 297-99* 

TEXT 

[Bind, ch. 49, vv. 28-42 ; Krm, I, ch. 46 (ch. 47 in some ver- 
sions), vv. 28-39 » Mk, ch. 57 (ch. 54 in some versions), vv. 17-30 ; 
Mts, ch. 1 14, vv. 20-32 ; Vmn, ch. 13, vv. 20-33 ; Vy, ch. 43 (of 
Bk. I according to some versions ; cf. also Sachau, Alb . I'nd ., I, pp. 
357-39), vv. 94-107.] 

I 

*iwt ftRj: 1 

1. The following line is omitted in Krm. A little independence 
as regards the order of enumeration of the rivers issuing from the 
Himavat (Himalaya) is noticed in Mk and, to a greater degree with 
deliberate omissions and commissions, in Vmn. Mk has — nsfr 

44 T qTT I 4041 4 Wgmj 

(c—SR To ) 4 STTf (d — 4 ®) (d— 4°) I fif’Tr^TT (b — o^jr) 

4434 ft <T 4 r II €tfel 4 ft 4 T 44 f fa* f? 4435 T^f 4 :^ 4 T: II Vmn has 

— 4 ff*44<ft \ IJRKJSifam 4t4TT : II 

4g*T srrcspft 4 OTftn (^ — °4°) T4F 1 4t4tft 4 4r§ 4r 

II fasTT ^tfe^ft 5 444 U I (& — 

°^t°) II Most of the I Iimalayan rivers arc noticed by 

Alberuni, vide infra , note 15. Though he speaks of both Vy and 
Mts, possibly the names were quoted by him from the latter work 
with an amount of misunderstanding and confusion. 

2. Vy, Bind— (Vy e — 0^0) fa^RT: 1 ] 

4f*4T 44 : ; Mts— 444 <?T (/>c — 4 To) WRF 4 # 4 = I ] 

t 44 f?cT 4 g*IT 44 - 

3. Vy. Bmd, Mts — 4 ffr 4T<4Rft; Mk— 4 fTr f*Fg:. 

Omitted in Krm. Some Mts versions read the names of the rivers in the 

* second case-ending. It is well known that the Gahga is the Ganges and 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 195I 5 
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va ^ 

fsRT^TT f%^T^TT ^faBT ff: 7 I 

the Sindhu the Indus. The Sarasvatl rises in the Sirmur hills of the 
Sewalik range in the Himalayas and emerges into the plains at Ad- 
Badrl in the Atnbala District, Panjab. It disappears once at Chalaur 
but reappears at Bhavanipur ; then it disappears at Balchappar but 
again appears at Bara- khera ; next it is joined by the Markanda at 
Urnai near Pehoa and the united stream, still called Sarasvatl, ulti- 
mately falls into the Ghaggar which is now the name of the united 
streams of the Satlaj and the Beas but is believed to have borne the 
name Sarasvatl in ancient times. In the early Vedic period, the 
Sarasvatl probably flowed ijito the Arabian sea. Later literature speaks 
of its disappearance at Vinasana (near modern Sirsa) in Kuruksetra or 
Brahmarvarta (in the Eastern Punjab) which is described as the land 

between the Sarasvatl and the DrsadvatT. Cf. Sf&QT 

OTffSfa; l ^ TOfaT ct f%rf 11 (Mbb, III, 83, 204-05) ; 

u {Mam, II, 

17). Vide infra , note 9. 

4. Vy, Bmd, Krm, Mts — ^ ; cf. Vmn — 

The Satadru is the modern Satlaj whose stream united with 
that of the Beas is called the Ghaggar. It is the Vedic Sutudri and the 
Zaradros or Hcsydrus of the classical writers. The Chandrabhaga 
is the modern Chenab which is the same as Asiktil of the Vedic litera- 
ture and the Acesincs of the classical authors. Ptolemy calls it Sanda- 
bala or Sandabal. The Nila referred to by Vmn reminds us of the 
name Nilab applied by the early Muslim writers to a part of the river 
Indus (cf. Ray, DHN 1 \ I, p. 84). 

5. Vy a , Mts a—q^j ; Bmd, Vy ede, Mts b—q & rr 

WWWT ; Krm a — ^3 rr ; Mts c, Vy e 

(v.l.) — ^T^cT^rr. The Yamuna is the modern Jumna (Yamuna) 
joining the Ganges near Allahabad. The Sarayu is the modern Ghagra 
or Gogra on which the ancient city of Ayodhya (near Fyzabad) is 
situated. It rises in the Kumaon hills and is called Sarayu, Ghagra or 
Deva after its junction with the Kallnadl. 

6. Vy, Bmd, Krm, Mts a— ^ ; Mts be — 

The Iravatl or Airavatl is the moderm Ravi which was 
known to the classical writers as Hydraotes. The Vitasta is the 
modern Jhclam the upper course of which is still known by the old 
name. It was known to the classical writers as the Hydaspes or Bidaspes. 

7. Vy 4, Bmd — fa TRTT $f: ; Krm, Mts a, Vy ede— farr*n 

ffi ; Krm b (v. 1 .) fa<TRTf ; Mts 
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ntJTcfr tprcNT ^ srr|^T ^ sqgtft 9 u 

^ Jjtftqr § M ftsftu ^t 12 i 

The Vipasa is the modern Beas, called the Vipas in earlier literature 
and the Hyphasis or Bipasis in the works of the classical writers. The 
Devika is the modern Deeg, a tributary of the Ravi. Another identi- 
fication suggested by some writers is that with the Deva, a name 
applied to the lower course of the Sarayu. The Kuhu has been 
identified with the modern Kabul river, called Kubha in the Rgveda 
and Kophen, Kophes or Koa by classical writers. 

8. Mk abd } Vy abc , Bmd, Krm, Vnin — tJcTTPTr ^ ; Vy 

de—Tfti Tcft gcNNT ^ ; Mts — ^ ; Mk c— nfaeft ^ . 

The river Gomatl has to be identified with the Rgvedic Gomatl which 

is the modern Gomal a western tributary of the Indus, or with the 
modern Goomti which joins the Ganges below Benares. There is 
another river of this name in the Kangra District, Panjab. The 
Dhutapapa was a tributary of the Ganges in the Benares region. The 
name has been associated with Ahopap on the Goomti, 18 miles south- 
west of Sultanpur in Oudh. 

9. Mk abc—* Hg^T d — ^ ; Vy, Bmd, Krm, 

Mts— 3 TT§^T ^ Krm b (v. 1.) Vy c (v. 1 .) — «Tf^T ^ Vmn— 

3TT|^r m The Bahuda has been identified by some with the 

Dhavala (modern Dhumela or Burha-RaptI), a tributary of the RaptI, 
and by others with the Ramganga that joins the Ganges near Kanauj. 
The river Drsadvatl is usually identified with the Citang, Citrang or 
Cautang which runs parallel to the Sarasvatl 5 but some writers prefer 
its identification with the Rakshi that flows by the south-east of 
Thanesvar. The view of certain earlier writers identifying the Drsadvatl 
with the Ghaggar seems to be unjustifiable. 

10. The following two lines arc contracted into one in Krm— 

€ 1 %^ {b [v. 1.] , c [v. 1 ]— Vmn 

and Mk arrange the names rather independently. 

11. Vy, Bmd — =3 T g; Mts— 3 ^T. 

Pargitcr suggests the emendation— f 5 or ^ 

The KausikT is no doubt the modern Kosi which runs through Nepal 
and Tirhut and joins the Ganges below Patna ; but originally the river 
seems to have passed through North Bengal to join the Brahmaputra. 
There is another Kosi (KausikI) which flows by Almora and Ramnagar 
in the north-western U. P. Trtiya may be a mistake for Kara toy a the 
celebrated river of North Bengal. Niscird seems also to be a mistake 
for Trisrotasy the Sanskrit name of the Teesta in North Bengal. Agn 
(ch. 1 16, 7) seems to locate the rivers Trtiya and Nisclra in the Gaya 
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S^T 13 ft^TT^fa^T 14 II 15 

region ; but the evidence is doubtful, and, moreover, in that case, 
they can not be associated with the Himalayas. CL infra, note 12. 

12. Mk, Vy, Bmd — ftsfa 1 cT«rr ; Mts— mr, 

Vmn — n*!?# f^TT. For Niscira, see remarks supra, noteii. 
The GandakI (modern Gandak) is the famous tributary of the Ganges 
and joins the river near Sonepur (Hariharaksetra) in the MuzafEarpur 
District, Bihar. 

13. Vy, Bmd— 'FplfffcT ; Mts a — be — 

: c (v. L)— ^ The name Iksu may 

indicate the lksumati (modern KallnadI, a tributary of the Ganges) ; 
but the form Cahkn as well as Ranks /4 (or V ahksti) in Mk probably 
suggests that it is no other than the Vaksu or Oxus (Amu Darya) ; cf. 
Kalidasa’s Raghuvamsa, IV, 67, in Vallabha’s commentary. The 
Lohitya or Lauhitya is the same as the Brahmaputra. 

14. Mk, Vy, Bmd, Krm, Vmn — ; Mts— 

^ (v. I.)— fcpfflttfr W- ?JT^. 

15. The following rivers are mentioned by Alberuni (Sachau, 
Alb . Ind ., I, ch. 25) as issuing from the Himavat: 1. Sindh (Sindhu 
or Indus) or the river of Vaihand (ancient Udabhanda or Udahanda, 

modern Und near Attock), 2. Biyatta (Vitasta) or Jailam (Jhelam), 
3. Candrabhaga or Candraha, 4. Biyalia (Vipasa) to the west (sic. 
east) of Lahore, 5. Iravatl to the cast (sic. west) of Lahore, 6. Sata- 
rudra or Sataldar (Satadru or Satlaj), 7. Sarsat (Sarasvatl) flowing to 
the country of Sarsat (Sarasvata), 8. Jaun (Yamuna), 9. Ganga, 10. 
Sarayu or Sarwa, 11. Devika, 12. Kuhu, 13. Gomatl, 14. 
Dhutapapa, 15. Visala (cf. Mts c , supra , note 7), 16. Bahudasa 
(sic. Bahuda, with sa prefixed to the next name in the text consulted ; 
cf. supra , note 9), 17. Kausikl, 18. Niscira, 19. GandakI, 
20. Lohita, 21. Drsadvatl. Other names of this list appear to 
have been wrongly taken mostly from that of the rivers issuing from 

the Pariyatra (vide section II), They are: 22. Tamra Aruna 
(Tamravarna P), 23. Parnasa, 24. Vedasmrti, 25. VedasinI or 
VidasinI (cf. infra , note 16), 26. Candana, 27. Kawana (same as 
Kawini, tributary of the Sarwa ?), 28. Para, 29. Carmanvatl, 30. 
Vidisa, 31. Venumatl, 32. Sipra that rises in the Pariyatra and 
passes by Ujain (UjjayinI), 33. Karatoya, 34. Shmahina (cf. infra , 

notes 19, 33). Alberuni further says (toe. cit ., p. 259 ff.), “In the 

mountains bordering on the kingdom of Kayabish (Kapisa), i.e. Kabul, 
rises a river which is called the Ghorvand on account of its many 

branches. It is joined by several affluents : 1 . The river of the pass 

of Ghuzak ; 2. the river of the gorge of Panchlr (Panjshir falling into 

the Ghorvand), below the town of Parvan (about 8 miles to the north 
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of Charikar) ; 3-4. The river Sharvat and the river Sava, which latter 
flows through the town of Lambaga (Lampaka), i.e. Lamghan ; they 
join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Druta ; 5-6. the rivers Nur 
and Klrat. — Swelled by these affluents, the Ghorvand (Kabul) is a 
great river opposite the town of Purshavar (modern Peshawar) being 
there called the ford , from a ford near the village of Mahanara on the 
eastern banks of the river, and it falls into the river Sindh (Indus) 
near the castle of Bitur, below the capital of al-Kandahar (Gandhara), 
he. Vaihand (Und near Attock). — The river Biyatta (Vitasta), known 
as Jailam (Jhelam), from the city of this name on its western banks, 
and the river Candaraha (Candrabhaga) join each other nearly fifty 
miles above Jahravar (which together with Multan comprised the 
ancient Sauvlra country ; cf. loc. cit. t pp. 300, 302), and pass along 
west of Multan (which was originally known as Kasyapapura, next as 
Hamsapura, then as Vegapura, afterwards as Sambapura and ultimately 
as Mulasthana • cf. the views of Utpala ; loc . cit ., p. 298). — The river 
Biyah (Vipasa) flows east of Multan, and joins afterwards the Biyatta 
(Vitasta) and Candaraha (Candrabhaga). — The river Irava (Iravatl) is 
joined by the river Kaj which rises in Nagarkot in the mountains of 
Bhatul. Thereupon follows as the fifth the river Satladar (Satadru). 
— After these five rivers have united below Multan at a place called 
Pancanada , i.e. the meeting place of the five rivers, they form an 
enormous watercourse. The Muslims call the river, after it has passed 
the Sindh! city Aror, as a united stream, the river of Mihran. Thus 

it extends enclosing in its course places like islands until it reaches 

al-Mansura, situated between several of its arms, and flows into the 
ocean at two places, near the city of LoharanI, and more eastward in 
the province of Kacch at a place called Sindhusagara , i.e. the Sindh 
Sea . — As the name union of five rivers (Pancanada) occurs in this part 
of the world (the Panjab), we observe chat a similar name is used also 
to the north of the above mentioned mountain chains (i.e. the mountain 
bordering on the kingdom of Kayabish), for the rivers which flow 
thence towards the north after having united near Tirmidh and having 
formed the river of Balkh, are called the union of seven rivers (cf. 
hapta-hindu of the ancient Iranians). The Zoroastrians of Sogdiana 
(Bukhara region) have confounded these two things ; for they say that 
the whole of the seven rivers is Sindh , and its upper course Barldlsh ... 
The river Sarsati (Prabhasa-Sarasvatl, mod. Raunakshi) falls into the sea 
at the distance of a bow-shot east of Somnath. — The river Jaun 
Yamuna) joins the Ganges below Kanoj, which lies west of it. The 
united stream falls into the great ocean near Gangasagara. — Between 
the mouths of the rivers Sarsati and Ganges is the mouth of the 
river Narmada which descends from the eastern mountains, talces its 
course in a south-western direction and falls into the sea near the town 
of Bahroj (Broach) nearly sixty yojana east of Somnath. — Behind the 
Ganges flow the rivers Rahab (modern Ramganga) and Kavlnl which 
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!3isft fa-f^q q 17 I 

qqjfarr q?qqr =tq 18 troi 1 9 n 

20 qR7 ^qqqf 5Pff(?)* 1 fafqqrr qqqqfq 22 i 

join the river Sarva near the city of Bari (to the east of the Ganges 
at a distance of three to four days’ marches from Kanoj ; cf. p. 199)”. 

16. Mk, Vy, Bmd, Krm — qq tft ; Krm b (v. 1.) c (v. 1.) — 

; Mts— %^f?fsIsNr«rat. The Vedasmrti has been identified 
with the modern Besula in Malwa. For the Vctravati, vide infra, 
note 2 1 . 

17. Mk, Vy aede, Bmd, Mts, Vmn — fqsft f%?g^q =q ; Krm — 
qqift flrfqqT eT«rT ; Vy b recognises VrtraghnI (cf. Vartaghni in Km. ; 
modern Vatrak, a tributary of the Sabarmatl in Gujarat) only. The 
Sindhu is no doubt the modern Kallsindh, a tributary of the Jumna 
between the Chambal and Betwa. 

18. Mk abc — %qqf qpRqql qq, d— ^qqr qq ; Vy a, Krm 

ab (v. 1.) c (v. 1.) — Terror q*qqr qq ; Bmd, Vy cde, Krm be — qqfcn 
qpqqr qq ; Mts— Wr?rr q#qr 4hr ; Vmn a — qqrkn qf?qq> qq, qqrkr 

qq ; Vy b— qttrrcn qq ; Krm b (v. 1.) c (v. 1.)— qqrqT 

q?qqr =tq, b (v. 1.) — qnjfsn qrqqr qq. The Parnasa is no other than 
the modern Banas, a tributary of the Chambal, in Rajputana. Candana 
is believed to have been another name of the Sabarmati. 

19. Mk, Bmd, Vy d (v. 1.) — qqiqm 3*41; Vy aede — flefaf 

tT4T, b — q^RT qqt qqr (sic.), c (v. 1.) — ^TeflTT 441 ; Krm 

ab (v. 1.) — qqiqRf *»%*!, &c— 44^4441 §*T ; Mts — q;r%tf 44T ; 

Vmn — qiqdt q qff qqf. The MahT is no doubt the river of that 
name rising in Malwa and draining itself in the Gulf of Cambay. 

20. The following two lines have been contracted into one in 

Krm be— fqfqqrr %qqqfq qrfiC4r4T44r: b (v. 1.)— q%q;tf *jq( 

fqfqqn itqq^qfq. 

2 1 . Mk ac — qRT 4$<tq?ft 4fqt, bd — qRT q^qqat jjeft ; Bmd, Vy 
aede — qRT qtfqqqt qq ; Vy b — q^r qSqqcft c$qT (?), e (v. l.)-qRT 
q^rqtft qq ; Krm— qtfqqqt 44T Sqf, b (v. 1.) — q$qq<|ft 44T ; Mts— 
qRT q vpqqt Wir, C (v. 1.) — qRT qqqqqf qRT- The Para may be the 
same as the Parvatl which rises in Bhopal and is a tributary of the 
Chambal, while Charmanvatl is no other than the Chambal itself. 
The Chambal is a well known tributary of the Jumna. 

22. Mk, Vy aede, Bmd, Krm — fqfqqrr Iwq^fq ; Mts — fqfqT 
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23 f?T 3 r SFRft f-cft v' 1 irfimwrmr: wm: 25 n 

III 

2f 'sft# JTfHSft Ir 7 g^TI feqr 28 I 
=q 2 ” fawfzr ?r«hr =q :,u H 

t<5pTOfir ; Vmn — ; Vy b rccongnises Vidisa only. 
The river Vidisa is the modern Bcs or Besali which falls into the 
Betwa near Besnagar (ancient Vidisa-nagari). The Vetravatl is the 
modern Betwa which is a tributary of the Jumna. 

23. This line is omitted in Krm a and Vy h. 

24. Mk abc—faw T Sfqtfl ^ rl^T ; Vy acde f Bmd — %<JT SHRft =Ef 
rT*n ; Vy * (v. 1.), Mk d— f^rar sppeft ^ <r<*r ; Mts— f&n sRft 
tT ; Vmn — gjtsrarat trt. The Sipra is mentioned in literature as 

the river on which the celebrated city of UjjayinI (modern Ujjain in 
the old Gwalior state) was situated. The river AvantI rises near Mhow 
and flows into the Chambal. The KuntT, otherwise called AsvanadI or 

Asvarathanadi, is a small tributary of the Chambal (see Dey, Geog. 
Diet., s. v. Kunti-Bhoja). 

25. Mk abc, Bmd— q-lftqmTW- ; Vy, Mk d— qfcnSTWr: 
; Mts — TTf^rarfUcn: ^tlT: ; Vmn — qTf^TTWr^T: OT. Pariyatra or 

Paripatra was the name applied to the Western Vindhyas together 
with the Aravelly range. 

26. This line is omitted in Mcs ah. For the first three lines, 

Krm reads rather freely— §**rr SlPirt ^TPOT ^ I 

fomfw 11 

27. Vy, Bind, Mts c — ; Vmn— If* 

The Sona is the celebrated Sone which rises in the Amarkantak range 
and drains itself into the Ganges not far from Patna. The ancient 
city of Pataliputra stood on the junction of the Son a and the Ganga. 
The Mahanadi also rises from the same range and flows through 
Orissa into the Bay of Bengal. 

28. Mk — ; Vy aede — |*Tr, b — 
gwr fdf (sic. ffcqr), e (v. 1 .), e (v. 1 .)— srterr sw yn ; Bmd— 

sqr ; Vmn— feqr ; Mts c — §frqrr qWT ; c£. 
f*RT in Grd, 1 , 55, 8. The Narmada is the famous Narbada 
(Nerbudda) which rises in the Amarkantak range and falls into the 
Arabian Sea. 

29. Mk, Vy, Bmd, Mts, Vmn— The 
MandakinI (now called Mandakin) flows into the Paisuni near the 
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31 ?mr f'Pw-ftJiff 2 frorf^r 33 1 
fasfacreiT farm =g 3<1 its^t ?ra?Tf?jft 33 ii 
36 g^ 5I^3fr gf^Urft” *Tf# foffWT $g: 38 I 

Citrakuta hill, while the Dasarna is the modern Dhasan flowing past 
Saugor between the Betwa and the Ken. 

30. Mk — cT-^WT ; Vy, Bmd, Mts — 3*hr ^ ; 
Vmn — ft ?lw. The Citrakuta was either the same as the 
Mandakin or a part of it. 

31. This line is omitted in Krm. A little freedom is noticed in 
some texts as regards the order of the names in the following two 

lines. Mk has — tfcWflr fawfM&T I tT4F*TT 

UTlftrf^qRTT (d— fqttf^o) cfS^T II Mts has— PfcTgf rWT 

I ferfl^TT =W5rr <T'4T ^ srrf^rffjft II Vmn has — 

Tf?rr 3 rTR^fT -T^fTf^r (b — ®5T>ir ) TTOlfVw I rT^r^r fwsrr 

II 

32. Vy ade, Bmd — cTC?n fT^T^TT ; Mts — cffT^Tr ft 0 !# ; 

Vy be — rffltfl fcrcj}^f The Tamasa is the modern Tons flowing 

into the Ganges below Allahabad. The PippalasronI may be the 
modern Paisuni or Parsaroni which is a tributary of the Tumna running 
between the Ken and the Tons. 

33. Mk— fomfaw ; Vy aede, Bmd, Vmn — defter 

fTOlf%$r ; Vy b — sRif^T (sic. f*mrf%$T )• Pargiter suggests 

the identification of the Karamoda with the modern Karamnasa flowing 
into the Ganges above the Sone. 

34. Vy aede, Bmd— 1%Tr^TT ^ ; Krm, f^t^T faCTMT 
Tf, b (v. 1.), c (v. 1.) — fWltTJSIT f^qr?IT ; Vy b — f%s|'T5TT (sic. f%^lct|Tvn) 
*r?T^TT, e (v. 1.)— f^r#^T5ir mmT The Citrotpala is a branch of 
the MahanadI in Orissa or the MahanadI itself below its junction with 
the Pyri. 

35. Vy aede—* IFfSfT be (v. 1 .)— ; 

Bmd— srrf^fT ; Krm — STT^nffWt, b (v. 1.) c (v. 1.) — 

36. The following line is omitted in Krm. 

37. Mk— gittfsrr sgffCTcfr ; Vy aede, Bmd— faefrsiT g%>Tcff ; Vy 

b has Suktimatl only, c (v. 1.)- gffFmtft ; Mts |J?ft 

SISTT, be — srjqf ; Vmn — The Suktimatl 
is the modern Ken a tributary of the Jumna flowing through Bundel- 
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srcmreiT 30 ^ JTfqrPmt^T-.' lu n u 

khand. On its bank stood a city of the same name (Pali Sotthivati) 
which was the ancient capital of the Cedi people. 

38. Mk STf# fwf^T q>g:, c — STf# f|r%T d — 

f^f^TT q>g: ; Vy acde — TJcFJJTr %fcqT ERJTra;, c (v. 1.) — 

e (v. 1.) — qefiqn %r^r ERJTr : Bmd— q^rqjT flff^T 5 Mts ah— gfST 
c— g^zr fTf^rfqr ^ ; Vmn — faF^qr q§: ; Vy b — 
qrsqjT flrfqqr q»qr 5 t.. The Sakull (SakrulT?) may be the Sakri which flows 
into the Seonath, a tributary of the Mahanadl. 

39. Mk ac ( v . 1 .) d—^q KSPHcTT I ; bc—&W qiqggqT I ; Vy, 
Bmd— ^qrqicl. agmm, Krm- — ^qttqifsrr SRP ; Mts ac—iQ 3 SF%- 
ircmrerT:. b — qjEqq^q^TSn: • Vmn — qj^qTqqqqT =q. For the Rksavat, 
see below note 4 1 . 

40. Mk — ; Vy, Bmd — ?TO> ; Krm 

— ?^Tq; ; Mts — lijtqftstmi gm: ; Vmn a—W T? 3 ?T ^Tfi jpft, 
b — WWW ^gqfTff^. 

41. It is to be noted that the shortlist in section IX below 
wrongly speaks of some of these rivers as flowing not from the Rksavat 
but from the Vindhya. The name Rksavat was applied to a particular 
section of the range that was in a general sense called the Vindhya. 
While the name Vindhya was loosely applied to the whole chain of 
hills running from Gujarat to the Gaya region and lying on both sides 
of the Narmada, that of Rksavat, when especially mentioned in 
literature, is always associated with the central part of the Narmada 
valley, of which Mahismatl (either Mandhata in the Nimar District 
of the Madhya Pradesh, or Mahesvar in the old Indore State) was the 
most important city and Dasarna (see note 29 above) a notable river. 
The Vindhya, when distinguished from the Rksavat, denotes the chain 
lying to the south of the Narmada as suggested by Nilakantha who 
explains the passage V indhy-arksavantav — abhitab (i.e., ‘lying between 
the Vindhya and the Rksavat’) in the Hv , II, 38, 7 as Vindhyasy = 
ottarata Rksavato daksinata ity =arthah (i.e., ‘lying to the north of 
the Vindhya and to the south of the Rksavat’). Cf. Raychaudhuri, 
Stud. Ind. Ant ., p. 128. The Puranic text quoted above (cf. note 
39) would also suggest that the Rksavat was that part of the Vindhyan 
range which lies to the north of the Narmada and runs from the Malwa 
region right up to the sources of that river as well as of the Mahanadl. 

42* In some texts slight independence is noticed in the order of 

the names contained in this line. Mk has— ftrsjr (d— farsrr) qaftajfr 
fa (d— Tf faWRfr ) ; Vmn has— far^T qqfatft 

cTPTT W»r?OTaT. 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, I95I 


6 
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IV 

42 cTT 7> TONfr faf^TT 43 f^TEIT =7 ffT^vqr^rft 4 * I 
trTC# =t«T 45 %fiT7T|: ^5£sft 46 l| 
dqr =77 ITfT’ft^ 17 <pif ^cTtftRIT cT^I 48 I 

43. Vy a bde (v. I.), Bind, Krm, Mts— cfiqt 7#7|ft faf^^TT ; Vy 
ce — rnqt q^ftsqft fafisqT. The Tapi, otherwise called Tapri, is the 

celebrated river that flows into the Arabian Sea. The Payosnl has 
been identified by some scholars with the Pain or Painganga which 
is a tributary of the Godavari. The Nirvindhya is the modern Newuj, 
a tributary of the Chambal flowing between the Betwa and the 
Kallsindh. 

44. Vy aede, Bind — =7 JRft ; Vy b — fflTt (sic. fflRT ) =7 

; Krm — =7 ; Mts a — f%Hr =7 Rll+tr *ltf, he — 

frjfRT =7 5E7*TT Mk has Siprd {d — Ksipra) and Vmn Siva for 

Madra (Bind and Vy with the exception of b), Sighrodd (Krm) and 
Ksiptd or Ksipra (Mts). 

45. Mk ac, Vy abce (v. 1.), Bind, Krm a — ^n*T =77 ; Vy 

de — ffcrettft % ; Krm k— fasrr b (v. 1.) c (v. 1.)— ^PJT 

tcWfl #7, IsRTft #7 ; Mts, Vmn b—%m T taw! % ; Vmn a— 
RTTT (sic. %tffr) t^rft #7 ; Mk bd — %<pn trRIjft #r. The Venva may 
be the Wainganga, a tributary of the Godavari. Pargitcr thinks that 
Venva is the Wainganga together with the Pranhita. The VaitaranI 
seems to be the celebrated river of that name flowing through Orissa 
into the Bay of Bengal. 

46. Mk abc — fajfcn# fgjrft, d— f^Rtfr^rt $55^ ; Vy aede, 

Bmd— ; Krm— tRUTiT =7 ; Mts — ; 

Vmn — ftnftaTg: ffgjaV ; Vy b— fafafTf: e (v. 1.) — ftlfaRTf: 

SSSeft. 

47. Mk— TStftqT TTfT’fl’Ct ; Vy a — ; Vy ede, Bmd, 

Krm 4 , Mts— JTfT’fftt ; Vy b—H ITT (sic. ) #7 JTfHTttf ; 
Krm be — 5T«IT 4hf ; Vmn — fcrr JT?r^ ; cf. jTSimjf *f *T?T- 

’ttft gnfafa =7 ¥|T^ in Mbh, VI, 9, 33. The Brahman! seems to be 
the same as the Brahman! river flowing through Orissa. 

48. Mk abc — =7F?l:%*T cJ*TT, d — fuf ^PcflftTTT 5P7T ; Vy, 

Bmd, Krm — 5^ sTCT ; Mts— 3&TT 3 1w tWT ; Vmn — 

7T ftr^TT W«rr ; cf. fjtf’ =17 in Mbh , VI, 9, 30. It is to 

be noted that Mbh mentions Durga once in relation to Mahagauri 
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TO: gTOTOT: gw: s? II “ 


V 


%T7# vfaTCTt 52 fsmrr ^77T 7 7577T 53 I 
gfwr stoItt 54 7tsjt 7T%ft ^7 g 55 11 


{supra, note 47 ) and again in connection with Citrasila (sic. c=Antah- 
sila) apparently due to confusion. 

49 . Mk, Krm a, Mts — f7TO7T777TO7T: ; Vy, Bmd, Vmn — 

f7*77f73TOT7 ; Krm be — For the Vindhya, see note 
47 above. 

50 . Mk, Vy, Bmd, Vmn-^: 5 TOTOT: gw ; Krm— 7r7?TT 
27TT»I, b (v. 1.) c (v. 1.) *r?r: gTOWrTT: gw: ; Mts - 77 I: =jftTOW: g»TT:, 
c (v. 1 .) — sttt: JjAtow: gw:. 

51 . Note that the short list in Section IX below wrongly speaks 
of some of these rivers as flowing from the Rksavat and not from the 
Vindhya. Vide note 41 above. 

52. Mk abc — jffTTSRT TfaTCTT ; Vy, Bmd, Mts, Vmn, Mk d, 

Krm c — ; Krm ab — 7t7T7*t The Godavari, 

still known by its ancient name, rises in the Western Ghats and flows 
through the Deccan into the Bay of Bengal. The BhtmarathI or 
Bhlmaratha is the modern Bhlma which is a tributary of the Krsna. 

53 . Mk ac— 1^771 TOT 7TT, bd— f^jjr %77T 77T 7TT ; Vy aede, 

Bmd — ftTJjr 7777 7377T ; Krm a— %7TT =7 7777T, be — ft^r ^TJT 
=7 7S77T, b (v. 1.)— F'WT 7711 =7 7T7tf ; Mts — =7 753T7T ; Vmn 
a— $*7J%77T b — $RTT 777T ; Vy b—^w Iw WRSRTT. 

The Krsna is still known by its ancient name and flows from the 

Western Ghats through the Deccan into the Bay of Bengal. The 
Venva is the modern Vena which is a tributary of the Krsna, the 
combined stream of the two rivers being often mentioned as Krsna- 
vena or Krsnavenl. The Vanjula is no other than the modern 
Manjlra which is a southern tributary of the Godavari. 

54 . Mk, Vy, Bmd, Mts— iTOtW ; Vmn — faTOaft 57#TT. 
The Tungabhadra is a well known tributary of the Krsna. 

55 . Mk — TTSTT 71§77mT ; Vy aede, Bmd — 7 TOT77T ; Krm 

— 7 fjTtTOT: ; Mts— 7T5IT 77 § ; Vmn— 7WT 71^7 7 ; 

Vy b — 7 T 77 (sic. 71 UT ) ^7 g. The Kaverl is the celebrated 

holy river of the southernmost part of India. It is mentioned by the 
Greek geographer Ptolemy as Khaberos as rising from the Adeisathron 
mountain range. 
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VI 

ffTORT timq*tff 58 g^nTT ^'RTNtft 5 ® I 
60 JT5RTfiT3rrrrr to: oj gsfr tffrow gw C2 u 

5 6. Mk abc — falsie. gW^qKfqfTOST’m, db (v. 1.)— gSPTTCf- 
fafTOfiPrir ; Vy, Bmd, Mts a, Krm — «f%J3JTqsR^g ; Mts be — ?tf%t!jrq*r- 
TO^T: ; Vmn — TrcT^lfq JTfTTO:, b—ep^ srfatf qrfl^T q^TCRT l 
ttTOlfq J?fITO:. Sahya is the name applied to that part of the 
Western Ghats which lies to the north of the Travancore hills. For 
the spurious addition of a line in Vmn b, cf. similar additions in a 
different work discussed by me elsewhere (JR ASH., Letters, vol. 
XIV, p. 44, note 3, p. 45, note 5, etc.). 

57. Mk — sftffPTT: ; Vy, Bmd, Mts, Krm be — SSNT^rft'- 
fosm: ; Krm rf— 3SNT<ffqfa:3?!T: 5 Vmn— gijrnsfaMar:. 

58. Mk, Vy a, Krm a, Mts, Vmn — ftWMT tTIWtff ; Krm be 
— WTTSri tnsrrcff ; Bmd, Vy bede (v. 1.) — fTOPjJT cn*«raj? ; Vy e — 
$TOMT ctraqjjjf- The Krtamala is no other than the modern Vaigai 

running past Madura (cf. Caitanya-caritdmrta , ch. IX). The Tamra- 
parni is now known as Tambravari which combines its stream with 
the Chittar in the Tinnevelly District of Madras. 

59. Mk — ; Vy, Bmd, Krm a — ; 
Mts— g^nn ipjrwrtft ; Vmn-^r ^q^Tqcft ; Krm.fc— gcqqtj^- 

60. The following line is omitted in Vmn together with the two 
lines in Section VII following. Thus the Vmn text would make the 
rivers mentioned in Section Vi flow from the Suktimat mountain (cf. 
Section VIII below) apparently through mistake. 

61. Mk — JTSraTfeflg^T: , Vy — wqifTOTrTreir TOP ; Bmd — 
JRPnfireTtrr to: ; Krm— tRRTftPSaT to: ; Mts a — JrercagtTT to: 5 be 
— TOTCcrp. Malaya (derived from the Dravidian word malai 
meaning ‘hill’) was the name applied to the Travancore hills and the 
southernmost part of the Western Ghats. 

62. Mk — TOP sftTOSTTftcTOT: ; Vy, Bmd, Mts — flsff: ^fYcr^r^n - : 

gw ; Krm-^Rt: *3tIP. 

' ' 63. The following two lines, as already indicated above (note 60), 
are omitted in Vmn and are represented in Krm by one line reading 

SEfaj53T ffRTOT TOTOT^TOTTfipft without any reference to the range 
from which the rivers spring. Thus the Krm text would wrongly 
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VII 

63 f 5 ramr ^ f ’ 4 ^ 5 ?r®* i 

66 5 nrf«Rt ^wtt 67 sw; 6 * ii 

VIII 

fJTFTt = 3 7 ° IT"^nT l 

represent the rivers mentioned in Section VII as issuing from the 
Suktimat (see Section VIII). 

64. Mk— fpJ*Ttqftf 53 ?r ; Vy acd — flTflraT % b— 

f^TJTr = 3 , ^ > Bmd — fa^TUT ^ ; 

Krm— 5 Efcff 5 qT fsraTPTl ^ ; Mts — flPTTnr tjjfafrqr *r. The Rsikulya, 
still bearing its ancient name, flows into the Bay of Bengal near 
Berhampur on the Bengal-Nagpur Railway in the Ganjam District of 
Orissa. 

65. Mk— f?l%r ^ ; Vy acde, Bmd — fig^r flf%T ^ 

*?t ; Mts— ; Vy b— f^r fsrf^rwT. Cf. 

fififa*!. in Mbh, VI, 9, 17. 

66 . Mts reads for this line rather freely — grwtff tTWT JJyft JffcpcT 

(c— ^fT) cTtrr I PR 7 : ^raqrrrr: ^PRrfiRb II It may be 

noted that subha-gaminib does not suit the context ; cf. Pargiter, op. 
cit., p. 78ff. 

67. Mk ac — STsffajft bd—^wfaft ; Vy abd, Bmd 

— J Vy ce — FTirf^Rt dwij. The LahgulinI is the 
modern Languliya running past Chicacole (Srlkakulam) in the District 
of that name in Madras. The Variisadhara, which is still known by 
the old name, runs past Kalingapatam near Chicacole. 

68. Mk— ^?FT: ; Vy, Bmd— Mahendra 
was the name applied to the Eastern Ghats. 

69. Vmn contracts the two following lines into one — 

§^THT = 5 f gf|FiT^ 5 lv^rTl|c^Tri: (b — ^rf^Pt^o), while Krm reads rather freely 
— f^sir ( b v. 1.— §<n) =# ^ sfererfwt ( b v. 1., c v. I.— 

^rf^jV) 1 gfgiJTcrTF^srrar: stqrc??:! sunn n 

7 0. Mk — fnrrct' =sr ; Vy acde—iyrf \% T gffqrtf =*, b— 

PTflTTd =sr ; Bmd— ^ ; Mts— srlw Cf. 

in Mbh, VI, 9, 36, and note that in this case at least 

Mk seems to preserve the orginal reading (cf. note 91 below). Ray- 
chaudhuri’s identification of Kumar! with the river of the same name 
in the Manbhum District in south Bihar seems to be quite probable' 
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■ fTT qranftpft Is 78 g%j??ismfT: ^ctt : T8 h 
IX 

[Vsn, II, ch. 3, vv. 9-13; Bmh, ch. 19, vv. 10-14 ; cf. Sv, 
Dharmasamhita, ch. 34. vv. 9-12 ; Agn, ch. 118, vv. 6-8] 

f^T^ffTTfar: 76 I 

-3 

^refaspsrrcnsj 77 qiftwtswT g^ 78 11 

in view of the plausibility of his identification of the kula-parvata 
called Suktimat with the hills of eastern India extending from Chhattis- 
garh to the Santal Parganas (see note 73 below). The Rsikulya may 
be no other than the Koel in Chhota-Nagpur. Another Rsikulya is 
no doubt the Kiul, a tributary of the Ganges. 

71. Mk. Vy aede, Bmd, Mts— ; Vy b — 7T<pr 
tFTTlfpft ; cf. Krm- — and Mbh, VI, 9, 33 — SF^- 

7 2. Mk abc, Vy e (v. ).)— ?<TT <raT%;ft =ehr ; Mk c (v. 1.)— ^rr 

d — JJfTT 7<rlTf?Rt =7 7 ; Vy aede — ^qy <Fnf?pft 4 w, b — 
M (sic. ?TT) TSTfoft Bmd— fTT ^ ; Krm — f^qr 

=7 7 ; Mts -f^TT =7 'TTfaffil' =7 7. Raychaudhuri identifies the Kupa 
with the modern Kopa, a tributary of the Babla in Eastern India, and the 

PalasinI with the modern Paras, a tributary of the Koel in Chhota- 
Nagpur. 

73. Mk abc , Vy, Bmd— ^TT: ; Mk d—^faq^W. 
FZ3T: • Mts— ^ftFR^entJRrcj 3T:. The name of the Suktimat is preser- 
ved in that of the Sakti hills in Raigarh, Madhya Pradesh, and possibly 
in that of the Suktel river which joins the MahanadI near Sonepur 
(Orissa). “The name Suktimat was probably applied to the chain of 
hills that extends from Sakti in Raigarh, C. P., to the Dalma hills in 
Manbhum drained by the Kumar! and perhaps even to the hills in 
the Santal Parganas washed by the affluents of the Babla” (Ray- 
chaudhuri, op. cit., p. 120). 

74. This line is omitted in Sv and Agn. 

75. Vsn, Bmh — (see note 4 above). 

76. Vsn— ff[*7!CTT7f7»W- ; Bmh — f?7777T7f7'-*I7T: (see note 14 
above). 

TSp (see note 16 above). 

78. Vsn— 5^ ; Bmh, Sv — 7rftw»$7T ; Agn— 

Tlfwratssrem (see note 25 above). 
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to> fa^nfsrf^T: 81 1 
82 ^qq>qTtfrfqwR5<iiT sk^t*tot: 83 11 
84 %R<tvrtir?:4tf5?!j%<T3fir^rerqr 85 1 
TO: ^?n: 'TPTTONST: 86 il 
87 ?TOHT tTTSPTtJjf 35^1 TO^fr^T: 88 I 
fTOTOT qifafWSIT 99 IT^aWWT: *TOT: 90 || 

79. For the following line, Sv has — TO^TIgW^T 8 ? 

SSSW: I JT?TTO: g»TT: II Agn has — Rpanu 

*3= SSTTct (sic. 5E^TcI ) cTPft TOlfaSffiT. 

80. Vsn— TO3Tg**TOT*J ; Bmh— TO^JTOT 5 * (see note 28 
above). 

81. Vsn — q# fiparrftfWhTT: ; Bmh — TOt fspsjfafa^m:. Note 
that the source of the Narmada group of rivers is actually the Rksavat 
and not the Vindhya ; vide note 41 above. 

82. For the following line, Bmh has — cfN't'T^Cft 

atpn JT^t: i tar: >j 9 V- TT 1 ? W- II For the wrong 

vibhakti in nadth, see note 66 obove. Note that the Tapi and Kaverl 
are wrongly grouped together as rivers issuing from the Rksavat (see 
notes 43, 49, 55. 57 above). This line is omitted in Sv. 

83. Vsn — Note that these 
rivers actually flow from the Vindhya and not from the Rksavat (see 
notes 41, 51 above). 

84. For the following two lines, Sv has — ^^^^4^flcn t rtajF!r- 
sTteRP I f^n fgfo j fa r: gw: 5THTH. WTON^T: II wrn&sw to: 

85. Vsn, Bmh — tftwtf ; Agn— 

«Tt3Wt W ^ST^Tf^FSTOT. 

86. Vsn, Bmh — TO: TOFTfi:. 

87. Agn has rather freely — JRRIH. f^TORTOlfsraTJTOr *^*3TT: I 

furcrar: fs mif 11 

88. Vsn, Bmh— fTOraraTsrq^ag^rr 

89. Vsn— fTOWT ^T<4fWSIT: ; Bmh — fTOI^tr sefafWSJT: ; Sv— 
UPTTOT 5g;RrfW?IT: (see note 64 above). 

90. Vsn, Bmh, Sv — WSV- (see note 68 above). 
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ifwipwrar:’ 1 §ffw^TT?*r«prn 92 u 83 

X 

[Bind, 51, vv. 40-60 ; Mts, ch. 121, vv. 39-51 ; Vy, ch. 47, vv. 
38-48 5 cf. Sachau, Alb. Ind., I, pp. 24-62.] 

A 

WHJ: 94 S 3 m?r ??!T^r 85 I 

^" C qi^l 4 ^ arnrar 87 n 


91. Vsn, Sv— ; Bmh— (see 

note 70 above). 

92. Vsn, Sv, Bind — gf^JT^TT^WT^T: (see note 73 above). 

93. Grd (I, ch. 56, 8-10) reads rather freely — ^ 

gw f?RT i hftI 'i^nfr ’TtJRft <T4T i| vforc*ft f^jr- 

1 cTTsrq-qff =g^rmi n ^ 

iTv^wr qqf*Rft 1 fa^rr srt: <rr<Tf*r: n Bgvt (V, ch. 19, 

section 1 7) has in prose— ^ 5 RTT fTcRTMT 

Tqfe^ft ^psu^rar gj'+TST vftqr# 

<TT<ft fclT S^T 3RJ: 5!Tt*U*J JTfT^ 5Efaf53T fsRTWT 

JT^TpT.jft ^JpTT SWcft *TfJTrft *R^>T<Rft §<TfaT 

:?r<rc*F£*rmr *T55«n fsRrerr sjfaaft Prc%f<r jjsrri: u Cf. Km (pp. 93- 

94) :( a ) <J#^r — JIWalmfifTOf^ *TCn I (b) eEf^TCHTST — 



^TW^RR 1 (c) T^ff ?r— JRT: I 

( d ) 3 mm— ninfe^^at?r^^«n*n?i5^]qRftfiRreiT^i<TRFTff^r^rar 

1 For longer lists of rivers, see Mbb, VI, ch. 9, 14-36; Vardha 
Parana, ch. 85, etc. 

94. Vy adc, Bmd — s«R: RSTRTT:, c — JRIT: WRR: ; 

Mts— ^teTtf^r ffr'TOHRg. Note that Alberuni utilised in regard to this 

section the text of Mts ; therefore here we shall have to speak of Mts 
d instead of Vy b. Thus Vy, when unspecified, would indicate here 
all the versions excepting Vy b. 

95. Vy, Bmd — S^PTSTef RHWT ; Mts— RRSTT. 


96. Vy, Bmd, Mts d — rr%^ ^ • Mts abc — frf^fr 


«k 




97. Vy.4 — qT^sft ^ 5 JRT*RfT ; Vy ede — TFRft ^ SRin 3 T j Mts 

<TT 5 pft aTwrr. 
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sfherT ^^5 f*F*iV 8 f^TTfaerr- 99 i 

sftcT rrg*n ?h^tt 100 q*f\TW( {n II 

^rr^m'tr# *tt m ,ua sfasT set^^fa* 103 n 

98. Vy, Mts, Bmd — ffVeTT 

99. Vy, Bmd — STrft^T f^WfaeTT: ; Mts— $ Seft^m:. 

100. Vy, Mts — *rfpft t^rg^ir eTT^rf Bmd— efwt OTRtm. 

10 i . Vy rfcJ— ; Vy e , Mts — ^ 1 %%^ ; Bmd 

— wftTWfTcJT^nr- 

102. Vy a — W ST, Bmd— JTPftwt ^TT 

*TT ; Mts — ^f?TT *TT*ftr 4 t *TT t. Bor these seven rivers, c£. Rdmdyana (I, 
43, n-14 ; 44, 6) : far*r£ trm wf fipf^rc: sifer 1 ^^RRr^f 

srftft 11 ^rf^rt writ ^ ^fsNt ^ ^shr ^ 1 srr f 

^rg^TWT: %^"TT: g*TP II 3 ^ 4 ^ tffaT ^ f*F£*tq qfRSfl- I fa^t<TT 
fatf ^5: srcfl^g f^*r 5m: 1 1 *tfrT ^T^nrmi^t w^*rc*T^r 1 «ftg; 

<T*rt f^rqr^mr *J£cTT ll OE the seven streams, there is no 

difficulty about the identification of the Ganga or Bhaglrathl which is 
no other than the Ganges and of the Sindhu which is the Indus. The 
western stream Caksu is also apparently the same as Vaksu or Vaiiiksu, 
i.e., the Oxus or Amu Darya, while the second western river called 
Slta may be no other than the Jaxartes or Syr Darya. As the eastern 
stream HladinI or HradinI is said to have run through the country of 
the Kiratas, who were hill-men inhabiting the eastern Himalayas, this 
river may be tentatively identified with the upper Brahmaputra. Indra- 
dvlpa, through which the other eastern river called PavanI passed, is 
identified by some scholars with Burma (see note iby'below). This 
river may thus be tentatively identified with the Irawadi. See note 164 
below on Vetrapatha and Sankupatha (in Suvarnabhumi) through which 
the PavanI is said to have passed. The third eastern stream called Nalini 
cannot be identified ; but it is said to have entered into the sea in 
the Saimi -mandala which reminds us of Siam. [The name of Siam 
(Syama-rattha)), which is unconnected with Sanskrit sydma , is derived 
from that of a tribe called in Chinese Sien, Burmese Shan, Malayan 
Syam , Annamite Xiem and Cham Syarh,"] The Nalini may thus 
be tentatively identified with the Salween or the Mekong. It 
must be remembered that the theory attributing the origin of all the 
seven rivers to the same lake in the Himalayas has to be regarded as 
a mere flight of fancy. The lists of countries washed by the rivers 
do not appear to be always accurate. 

103. Vy, Mts a , Bmd — sfirer ; Mts &0—5 
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SRfcTT HTsPRftf 104 ffJTTf S'faf 3'° 5 t 
JRCrJT: HR JT^T: 106 ^HT 107 II 

r^nrar*? r#*t: 109 1 

1 1 °3qn^frr ht: gqT llt hr! 5p?fg ?m*. 112 n 
B 

Wllte ffrj^Ri 115 =-JR' 1 6 II 

fg'-rr f^Rr' 57 HTiRHRqfRH^faR 118 n 

104. Vy, Brad— SffrTT ; Mts— HR HHT RrfHfcR. 

X05. Vy, Bind — ffJTIf ; Mcs a— qqf-H ffHHTfHR, be — 

RH jj ftrRHlfHR . The Hima varsa was otlierwisc called Haimavata 
or Bharata varsa (Bmd, I, 33, 55, etc.) lying between the Himalayas 
and the sea. 

106. Vy, Bmd— JHjjn: HR UTO: ; Mts— 3 RHT: HR 

107. Vy, Bmd, Mts— fa^H^RT:. 

108. Vy a— HTHI^RTR RTORrh d — HRRFHt ; Bmd, 
Vy ce — Hm*# ; Mts— ^TTH; 3 TR^f?tf *R- 

109. Vy, Mts, Bmd — J%^RTHTR HHH:. cf. note 143 below, 
no. The following line is omitted in Mts. 

in. Vy, Bmd — SRH^fiR Hi: HfK 

1 1 2. Vy, Bmd-HHtRRfH RfHR:. 

113. Vy — fH^R: ; Mts a bc—vi * TRU ffTTR. (imR. ; 

Bmd— fH^tfiR Mts d — h(%^TR. R^rNfaTR. For the 

Cinas, see List of Peoples, note 31. 

1 14. Vy — qt’CTR. 3WTR jyfl^ ; Bmd— R?RT^ jypj* ; Mts 
ab — HfHTR, <RHrR, c— HHHTR ^HfR, v. 1 . — HRHT^rR, 
d — For the Varvaras and Yavanas, see List of 
Peoples, notes 30 and 20. 

1 15. Vy, Bmd— 5RR$jNr ; Mts a be — fijRsWH, d 

— 3^TR J§Rlt«J. For the Kunindas, sec L. P., note 22, although the 
people indicated here must have lived in Central Asia. The Rusunas 
were the people of Roshan in the Tadzhik Republic. 

1 16. Vy, Bmd— % ; Mts a be— WSfaRTR. RRSJ HTR, 
d— JnreFCTRfa HTR;. See L. P„ note 30. 

u 7 . Vy— ff^rr f5«TT f^iRS ; Bmd— fjRT ; Mts 

abc — fetrr fjRT ffRRT, d— f^T fjRT HfPRT. 

1 18. Vy, Bmd, Mts d — #Hr»TTrt Rfsmt^faR ; Mts abc — sffsr 
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C 

cfsr^ H%r^I^ 120 I 

A 

^qr?R 1Jl qfq?q; qn^rq. *rqnq 121 n 
irqrq ^q^r ^^: 12 ' 1 124 n 

D 

qqJWftuq 12 ’’ »T!*TTCTq wt^riq; fgq 126 I 
f^qmqF^T 127 *renata fq*R?nq 128 u 

1 19. Vy, Bmd, Mts ad — W 4 ; Mts be — ?I«r 

120. Vy ac, Bmd — qrqnq qqqfsiqjq, cd— qiHJJTq qqJJ%$Tq, e 
(v. 1 .)— qsPjnq qf^T'Tjq; ; Mts a — qqfqfSfihtq q^qTq, f>c— qqfqpRptq 

d — q.[f^'?.T«jq ff^BTq For the Tanganas and Culikas, see 

L. P., notes 41 and 36. The correct reading of the last name may be 

Ciilikdn. 

12 1. Vyace—wmumiWJT^H, ; Mts 

abc—^wa d—^K Tq qq^mq ; Bmd— 

^FqiqiTq. For the Tusaras or Tukharas and the Lampakas, see L. P., 
notes 31 and 35. 

122. Vy a — qfqiq ; Bmd, Vy ede— qf qyq q^TJ 

Sfqjq ; Mts <?£c— qfqrq qRqiq *rqjq, d — qqqreqrq (sic. qqqi^q.Tq ). 
See L. P., notes 19, 23. 

123. Vy, Bmd, Mts — q^nq ^rqqqrsjqr:. 

124. Vy ac (v. 1.) e — srm^eft qqtqfqq, ede (v. 1.), Bmd— srqqqft 
qqtqfaq ; Mts — irqfqcqtqfq qqr. 

125. Vy, Bmd— qTTqt«J qqqqqkrq ; Vy e (v. 1 .) — JRqrsj 

M t s abc—<F3l*$tj&$l, d~ qqqfs See L - P-, 
notes 29, 41. 

126. Vy, Bmd— tTTitrqiq q??Tq f qrq 5 Mts abc rmq 
qfosnq 5?gq, d—m^wK s^siq ( sic. sitarrq ) spjTq. See L. P., notes 
20, 38. The Kuhus appear to have been the people inhabiting the 
valley of the Kuhu or Kabul river. 

127. Vy, Bmd — ftrqqtaq q^Rriq ; Mts — ftfqqj^ f 3 W $ q . 
The Sivapauras must have been the inhabitants of Sivapura, i.e. the 
modern Shorkot in the Jhang District of the Panjab. 

128. Vy — qqT#q fqqwq; Bmd— qqr#* fqqshrrq 5 Mts abc 
— qqqtq qJTcfaqq, d — qqralq (sic. qqRftq)...The Vasatis (Ossadioi of 
the Greeks) appear to have “occupied parts of the territory drained by 
the lower Acesines (Chenab) and situated between the confluence of 
that river with the Ravi and the Indus respectively”. 
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129 5nm*frcd*nBT!i: 130 1 
^TS^*^*^ 131 fa^cTTfa^ 132 II 
E 

»T?srek. wh: ] 33 1 34 i 

wnrouKKr 1 ” fiSjwfic, w^ 18e n 

129. Vy, Bind — t«PTH: ; Vy <i (v. 1 .)— XrX- 

•, Mts abc— ^KprrgtsTq: ^tr^, d— ^ ctr; (sic. $<tor; )... 

Other names in Alb. Ind. are Bahlmarvara, Mara, Mruna and Sukurda 
which are apparently due to mistakes in the Arabic manuscripts of 
Alberuni’s work consulted by Sachau. For the Saindhavas see L. P., 
note 21 and for the variant readings of the other name, ibid., note 24. 

130. Vy — snrcnfftdsw*, e (v. 1 .) — ; Bmd — 

; Mts abc — $n«rR; L.P., note 17 would 

suggest 3 fT*ftTRl ^T^T^t^T'T.T^- But the Romakas may be the people of 
Ruma living probably near the Salt Range. 

13 1. Vy. Bmd— ; Mts abc — 

132. Vy— f^nW^fasTR;, C (v. 1 .), Mts abc, Bmd— fa^eTTfa- 

fatf. 

13 3. Vy, Mts, Bmd — fWTCRC WT- Albcruni explains 
the Gandharvas as musicians. These names originally indicated 
certain tribal peoples, although later they came to imply classes of 
mythical beings. The Kinnaras and Yaksas were probably names 
applied to some Himalayan tribes, while Gandharva appears to have 
been the original name of the people later called Gandhara (cf. Ram., 

VII, 10 x , u : 5 g*f*r gswRel 1 

|| etc.). The names however seem to have been used in the 
present context in the sense of the mythical tribes. 

* 34 - V y, Bmd, Mts— ^Tfagr-TTlRTK- Alberuni explains the 

Uragas as those who creep on their breasts, i.e. the serpents. These 
three names, like those mentioned in note 133 above, originally 
indicated certain non-Aryan tribal peoples but were later used to indicate 
mythical tribes. They appear to be used in the present context in 
the mythical sense. 

135. Vy, Bmd, Mts — Albcruni explains Kala- 
pagrama as the city of the most virtuous people. 

136. Vy, Bmd — storcRc. ^rrcc, e (v. 1 .)— qrc^rerTiPJiH: 

isKTHL ; Mts abc—<M 1 d— 3 *TT ftigWRC Alberuni 

explains the Khasas as mountaineers. The name Kimpurusa was 
originally applied to a Himalayan people but was later used to indicate 
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pRRfit gfa^Nr 137 *T*nRRf7 138 \ 

T?rra3iif?m^f^ l3fl *miwrenfo =r 140 11 
snatatf*? wfer 141 <TT5rf%ffrer*hr ^t 1 ' 12 1 
g^SRR^RRk 143 wr ¥RR^ g»TT 144 11 
cR: RfafrTF fo*^ 115 R^RT 1 10 l| 

F 

5R*J CTp3RtgW 147 RT^rfajpT RRt x4S I 

a mythical tribe. The Khasas were a Himalayan tribe now represen- 
ted by the Khakkas of Kashmir. 

1 37. Vy, Bmd, Mts — ferrate gf^f^r. Alberuni explains the 
Pulindas as hunters of the plains or robbers. For the Kiratas, see 
L. P., note 1 15 ; the Pulindas were an aboriginal people inhabiting 
the Vindhyan region ; but the name was later applied to Vindhyan 
mountaineers in general and still later to any aboriginal people. The 
meaning of Kirata, originally a Himalayan tribe, was also similarly 
modified. 

138. Vy, Bmd— f SHT^Rfa ; Mts— f | WRFt. Accord- 
ing to the epic and Puranic traditions, the Kurus and the Bharatas 
belonged to the same clan. For the Kurus, see L. P., note 2. 

139. Vy, Bmd— wniI'7.Tf?rRfIJRi^ ; Mts a — WM^ftTRJR; JRRR;, 
be — HcIRTg, d — RRraR '71T7R tRRR. See L. P., 
notes 2, 6 and 7. But Matsya may be a mistake for Vatsa which 
was the name of the people inhabiting the Allahabad region. 

140. Vy, Bmd, Mts abc— JRWNr&T =R . Mts d omits Anga. 
See L. P., notes 46 and 5 6. 

141. Vy, Bmd, Mts abc — WtfrcN' RfF* ; Mts d omits Vahga . 
See L. P., notes 46 and 52. 

142. Vy, Bmd, Mts — =R. See L. P., note 55. 

143. Vy, Bmd, Mts— tRR trirr; 3fRR\ Cf. the reference 
here to arya with mleccba-prayafns — eba sarvasab in note 109 above. 

144. Vy, Bmd— WF VTRRsl g*TR; ; Mts, Vy <? (v. 1.) — WT VTPR^ 

145. Vy, Bmd, Mts — < r: Rf?|??TT 

146. Vy, Bmd, Mts— r^st 

147. Vy— cRSTIfTfiRt g*Rr ; Bmd — 3<RT; Mts— <R*g 
$Tf?Rt g*RT. 

148. Vy ac— RR^Tftfg^ RRt ; Mts be, Vy de — RRtaifapft 
qqt ; Vy e (v. 1.), Mts a — RPTfarfag^T 3Rt ; Bmd — RT-RtaTfag*sft gqf. 
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c ?im?cg<T^Hr ^ 149 ftTi^fr^sr : 150 n 
77T TfafBsFfffa 152 I 
% 5 R^Tg«?^rf ^ 153 f^r^fq f ? 151 11 

fagtijte 155 li6 1 

sr gg^ 1 ” fcrdwai ^ 1 ’ 58 11 

G 

cT7?g 7T7*ft #7 15u aret^r W 50 1 

149 . Vy, Bmd — gR^cfTfltnisr ; Mts abc — STTWa^fT^hta, d — 
ST7*Rg77>Rr*J. 

150 . Vy, Bmd — firrrgrfTT 5 ^ 3fTcR: ; Mts abc — fawr^Rfr »T^:. 
d-fsreTfreft (sic.) flfl^r:. 

1 5 1 . Vy, Mts abc — ; Bmd — 71771277**77 ; Mts cl 

— t^ttc fmi^. 

152 . Vy, Bmd, Mts -^41 TfajpTHfa. 

153 . Vy, Bmd— %^Tgt 5 ^i<sr ; Vy e (v. 1.) — ; 

Mts abc — %7i7R. tr^jTTfsj. c (v. 1.) d — %^iqr Alberuni 

explains the Ustrakarnas as a people whose lips are turned like their 
ears possibly through a confusion of the word nstra with ostba. 

154 . Vy, Bmd, Mts — pRItTRfa #7 ff. 

155 . Vy, Bmd— 7*#^T7: 17777*7 ; Mts abc — 7177RT7. f77t7T*7, 

c (v. 1.)— d — 7 ,# 7 TT 7 f7777*7. Alberuni explains 
Vivarna as the colourless people so called on account of their intensely 
black complexion. 

156 . Vy, Bmd - fTJTTTH: ; Vy e (v. 1.) - ^JUTt^T- 

Mts abc— f fTTTJTT. ^rpTfoTOTT;, c (v. 1.), d - f «phlfa7.I7;, 

^%7>15£ TTjgfJTTilT^ Alberuni explains Svargabhiimi as a country like 
paradise. 

157 . Vy, Bmd, Mts— st 

158 . Vy, Bmd — RnrtgclTg'igtl: ; Mts abc — gjqr g 3777, 

c (v. 1 .)— 737 : 7 . 

159 • Vy, Bmd, Mts </— 33*g 7r73l =77 , Mts abc — rR*g 7f%7t 
Tift. Note that there is difference between the extant versions of 

Mts and those of Vy and Bmd, but that the Mts manuscript consulted 
by Alberuni supports Vy and Bmd. 

160 . Vy, Bmd— 717)^7 f^TT 73T ; Mts— 5771*17 f^f 77b 
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rfSfT ^TSlil^ 103 ^RlfTORfa 1 ® 4 I 
fl’^TtenJWOTR; ,6 -' grqirT^nrR ^l CG n 

16 1. Vy acde (v. 1 .), Bind — 3 TTOPT *TTSR;<ftf ; Vy e — stostr; 

STT^PFcft? ; Mts — $T 4 H; ST- Alberuni explains Kupatha as a 

people who are far from sin. For names ending in patha or marga , 
cf. Siddhapatha ( Rdjatar VIII, 557), the old name of the Sidau or 
Budil pass (14000 ft.) in Kashmir. Sec also note 164 below. 

162. Vy, Bmd — ? ; Mts— Alberuni 
explains the passage as ‘the cisterns of king Indradyumna’. 

163. Vy, Bmd — cRT Mts — cTsqT ^IR. 

Kharapatha reminds us of Ajapatha and Verapatha, mentioned in the 

Buddhist Niddesa commentary, and the latter also by Ptolemy as Berabai 

which was not far from Takkola about the present istmus of Kra (cf. 

/ 

Majumdar, Savarnadvipa , I, pp. 56-60 ; Levi, Etudes Asiatiques y II, 
pp. 1-55). See note 164 below. 

164. Vy, Bmd— ; Mts~%^fqqRfcr. Sankupatha 
is mentioned in the Niddesa commentary (cf. note 163 above) along 
with Verapatha, Jannupatha, Ajapatha, Mendhapatha, Chatrapatha, 
Variisapatha, Sakunapatha, Musikapatha and Daripatha. Vetrapatha 

(possibly called Vettadhara orVettacara in the Niddesa) is mentioned in 
connection with Suvarnabhumi (the land beyond the eastern sea or the 
Bay of Bengal) in the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha. These extraordinary 
routes (passes ?) are also referred to in other early Indian works such as 
the Vimanavatthu , the Tittira Jataka , the Milindapanha , Patanjali’s 
comment on Panini, V, i, 77 and the Ganapatha. It has been 
suggested that the knowledge of the Far East exhibited by the Niddesa 
did not exist in India before the first century A.D. but that it is earlier 
than the third century A.D. The Niddesa list, with which the 
Puranic section under discussion may be contemporaneous, has been 
assigned to a date between the end of the first and the beginning of the 
third century A.D. Incidentally it may be pointed out that reference 
to knowledge of the Far East in the Mahdbhdsya points to a late date 
of the work in its present form as exactly suggested in IHQ., XV, pp, 
6 33 ff. 

165. Vy a— cie (v. 1 -), Bmd — ; 

Vy e— ; Mts a be — d— 

166. Vy, Bmd, Mts abc— ; Mts d — 

167. Vy, Bmd, Mts a — § ; Mts be— 5, c 
(v. 1 .) — For the identification of Indradvlpa with Burma, 
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Fscstarg? 3 167 afaST ^qqfafaqi 168 11 

H 

qfaqT qrqrq 10 ” JiR'hrraf a 170 1 

#t*h; *n^*Rftf 171 s^nrnk flfpi^ 172 •• 

^ ^t*J ^'cfT 173 far*! W| V TT f^ 174 I 
wqmqtf&r 1 ” ni c q qpjgqpqfa 176 u 
fq^r qqqqqq. si 177 178 1 

srf*rcqq^ , & g 17B afqgr ?tt q^fag 181 ’ 11 

Dines Chandra Sircar 
see Cunningham, Anc. Geog. IncL, cd. by Majumdar Sastri, pp. 

75,1-52- 

168. Vy, Bmd, Mts-nfqsi Jjjqqjtqfqq. 

169. Vy, Bmd, Mts qfswt qmra ; Mts abc—1 T3Eg qwt 

SiqT^- Note the difference between the two versions ; cf. note 159 above. 

170. Vy, Bmd, Mts — srqfarof sr^T 3. 

1 7 1 . Vy aede (v. 1.), Bmd — qpRiq; qyqq'eft? ; Vy e — qdtRiq. 

arrays ; Mts abc—imj^ srrqqjqfr =q, d—mmi^, srrqq-qd q- See 
L. P., note 40. 

172. Vy acd— f qqMq. c (v. 1.), Bmd - f'qqTnH ; 

Vy e— ^PR(sic.) ; Mts a be — f'qqprk; ^3^3, d— ?q- 

?T3|?T^- See L. P., note 40. 

173. Vy, Bmd, Mts abc—'tfft ^TT«J &T*efr ; Mts d— <jqrk ^STTST 

174. Vy, Bmd, Mts d— fimr qr qgqy Mts abc— farqr 

m qfqr fnftg. . 

1 75 . Vy, Bmd - qiqTSTq^qjplq $ Mts— ar r -q. Alberuni 
explains Karnaprdvarana as a people whose cars used to fall down 
on their shoulders. 

176. Vy, Bmd — apq qpjfqTHfa ; Mts— qqr qpjgqiHfa. Alberuni 
explains Asvamukha as a people with horse faces. 

177. Vy, Bmd— %$qjqqeWS3 ; Mts abc—fq^i qqqjfq' qr, d— 
fafiT qleiqq* qr- Alberuni explains parvata-maru as mountainous steppes. 

178. Vy, Bmd— *RqT faqrq^rq; qqy $ Mts— q<qr fqqmrqfa. 

179. Vy — 3faqq3*r#s5 3; Bmd — ^faqqSvW^q ; Mts ac — 

qlfaqqs^filB’ 3, b - 3, d — qrffqqsqi#'?' 3. Kosthe may be 

a mistake for kacche. 

1 80. Vy, Bmd, Mts d — qfqsr qy qftqfqq ? Mts abc — qy sfirey 
qgymv- 



Taranatha’s History of Buddhism in India 

Chapter XXXVII 

The events at the time of the Four Sena Kings and others 

Lavasena’s son was Kasasena, his son Manitasena, his son Rathika- 
sena. Though the number of years which each of them ruled is not 
known, all the four kings taken together did not rule for more than 
about eighty years. During this time Buddha’s doctrine was looked 
after by Subhakaragupta, RavisrTjnana, Nayakapasrl, Dasabalasrl, and a 
little time after these, by Dharmakarasanti, Srlvisrutadeva, Niskalamka- 
deva, Dharmodgatasanti, Abhayakara and his followers, who were all 
learned Siddhas and masters of Buddha-sastras. At the time of King 
Rathikasena there appeared the so-called twenty four Mahantas 1 , the 
great Pandita of Kasmir Sakyasrlbhadra, BuddhasrI of Nepal 2 , the 
great Acarya Ratnaraksita, the great Pandita Jnanakaragupta, the great 
Pandita Buddhasrlmitra, the great Pandita Samgamajnana, Ravisrlbha- 
dra, Candrakaragupta and others, who were devoted to the Sam bar a 3 
and were Vajradharas and had crossed the sea of Sastras. 

The life of the great Pandita Sakyasri is well known. The 
Nepalese BuddhasrI was for some time the sthavira of the Mahasah- 
ghikas in Vikramasila, but in Nepal he taught the Paramita and the 
secret Mantras. He followed the Tantric form of conduct. 

The great Acarya Ratnaraksita is said to have been equal to Sakyasri 
in knowledge of the Paramita-yana and the Sastras ; Sakyasri is said to 
have been more learned in logic, but he was more learned in the secret 
Mantras, in conferring blessings and in exercise of magical powers they 
are said to have been equal; he belonged to the school of the Maha- 
sanghikas and was Mantra-Acarya in Vikramasila; he visualised Cakra- 
sambara, Kalacakra, Yamari etc. Once he heard in Potala through the 
sound of music which the Nagas and Asuras offered to Arya Avalokita 
the explanation of the 16 kinds of Sunyatas. 1 At the time of benedic- 
tions, he was able to create enthusiasm for knowledge in Logic. The 

I I 2 qaref | 3 j 

4 Cf. Pancavimsati P. P. # I, p* 196-7. — Trs. 
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Dakinis received the blessing sprinkles directly from him. When he 
turned his magic glance 1 at a mad elephant, its body became stiff. He 
prophesied the conquest of Magadha two years in advance and from 
this time onwards a great number of his disciples who believed in 
him went to Kasmira and Nepal. At the time of the fall of 
Magadha he went to the north and on his way to Tirahuti 2 he brought 
a vicious buffalo, which had appeared in the forest, under his power 
by his magic glance 1 , so that it licked his feet and accompanied him 
for about one yojana. For the benefit of the people of Nepal, he 
went to Tibet for a short time and there he wrote a commentary on 
Samvarodaya. :i 

Jnfinakaragupta visualised Mai trey as face. Buddhasrlmitra heard 
while asleep the doctrine from Vajravarahl. He could subdue an 
elephant with a slap of his hand and by magic glance 1 he could 
perform other miracles. All these were very proficient in all Sastras, 
and they visualised the faces of great deities and obtained the merits 
for perfection and ultimate peace. I am unable to tell their life-stories 
as I have neither seen nor heard truthful biographies of every one of 
them. 

VajrasrI, Dasabala’s disciple, reached at that time his 100th year, 
and then he lived again for about another 100 years, worked for the 
welfare of beings and had not the appearance of infirmity or old 
age ; in the south he brought many thousands who were worthy of it 
to maturity in the Mantra-yana and helped them in obtaining 
emancipation. 

During the time of these four Senas the Tlrthikas increased more 
and more in Magadha and many followers of the Turuska-system of 
the Tajiks appeared . 4 In Odantapurl and in Vikramasila the king 
erected for some time a kind of fortress, and some soldiers were 
appointed for its protection. A Mahayana-school was founded in 
Vajrasana and there appeared also some Yogins (meditators) and Maha- 
yana-followers who preached the religion. During the summer about 

3 | 
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10,000 Saindhava-Sravakas gathered. Other centres of teaching 
mostly met with destruction. It is said that in Vikramasila and 
Odantapurl, there were as many inmates as at Abhayakara’s time. 

After King Rathika’s death when Lavasena had taken up the govern- 
ment, some years passed in peace. Then there appeared in the country 
of Antarvedi 1 between the Gahga and the Yamuna the Turuska-king 
Candra 2 and with the help of some Bhiksus who were the king’s 
messengers he formed a coalition with other small Turuska-kings living 
in Bhangala and other parts of the country and conquered the whole 
country of Magadha. He killed many priests in Odantapurl, and 
destroyed it as well as Vikramasila. In the place of the Odantavihara 
a fortress of the Tajiks was erected. 

Pandita SakyasrI went to the east to Jagaddala situated in Odivisa. 
After he had stayed there for three years he came to Tibet. 
Ratnaraksita senior went to Nepal, the great scholar Jnanakaragupta 
and the other great Panditas with about one hundred junior Panditas 
went to the south-west of India. The great scholar Buddhasrlmitra 
and Dasabala’s disciple VajrasrI and many other junior Panditas 
escaped far to the south. The scholar Samgamasnjnana, Ravisrl- 
bhadra, Candrakaragupta and the other sixteen Mahantas and two 
hundred junior Panditas went further east to Rakhan Munan, Kamboja 
and other countries. In Magadha the doctrine was as good as 
extinguished. Though there were many people learned in and devoted 
to siddhis at that time, there was no means to apply them to the 
welfare of beings. At this time the Yogins following Goraksa were 
mostly very stupid and in order to obtain honours from the Tirthika- 
kings they became Isvara-followers, and said that they would not 
resist even the Turuskas. Only Natesvara’s little school remained 
in the Buddha-doctrine. 

Lavasena, his son Buddhasena, his son Haritasena, his son 
Pratitasena, etc. all of them were kings of very limited powers, 
as they had to accept orders from the Turuskas. In view of their 
limited power, they rendered a little service to the doctrine. At 
Buddhasena’s time there lived the great Pandita Rahulasrl- 
bhadra in Nalanda and had about seventy people who listened to 
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the law. Bhumisnbhadra lived after him, and after him Upayasrl- 
bhadra. At the same time with these Karunasnbhadra and Munin- 
drasribhadra supported the doctrine of the saint with fervour. After 
Pratltasena’s death his family ended and though it is said that some 
small kings were devoted to the doctrine, I have not seen any historical 
authorities about it. 

After about a hundred years had passed after Pratltasena’s 
death the energetic Cangalaraja 1 lived in the country of Bhangala. He 
ruled over all Hindus and Turuskas up to Dili. 2 Though at the 
beginning he was devoted to Brahmanism, his mind was changed by 
his wife who believed in Buddha. He offered great sacrifices in 
Vajrasana, re-established all destroyed temples, excellently restored 
four of the nine storeyed Maha Gandhola, 3 which had been destroyed 
by the Turuskas. When Pandita Sariputra stayed there, he erected a 
religious institution. In Nalanda, too, he rendered great reverence 
to the temples, but he did not erect big institutions. This king lived 
for a long time. Since his death about 160 years have passed. I have 
not heard that there were kings in Magadha after him who rendered 
honour to religion; therefore I have also not heard if Sadhakas and 
Pitaka-holders lived there. Later on there appeared in Odivisa the 
King Mukundadeva who ruled also over a great part of Madhyadesa; 
he did not establish any institution for teaching in Magadha, but he 
erected Buddhist temples in Odivisa, and a few small institutions 
for teaching and he spread the doctrine a little. Since the death of 
this king thirty-eight years have passed, as it is well-known. 

The 37th chapter the events at the time of the four Sena-kings 
and others. 


Chapter XXXVIII 

The Order of Succession of V ikramasila s Teachers 

Now there are some minor matters to be told. From the time of 
the former King Srimant Dharmapala until the time of Canaka during 
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five generations, one great Mantra-Vajracarya was in charge o£ the 
doctrine in Vikramasila. At the time of King Dharmapala himself, 
Acarya Buddhajnanapada guided the doctrine at first, then Dlpam- 
karabhadra. His biography is related elsewhere. At the time of King 
Masuraksita came the Lanka-Jayabhadra 1 ; this Acarya was born in the 
country of Lanka or Simhala and he was proficient in all Sravaka- 
pitakas and resided in this country as a Bhiksu-Pandita. He came to 
Magadha and became well versed in Mahay ana, he became especially 
very well-versed in the secret Mantras; in Vikramasila he perfected 
himself in Cakrasambara-siddhi. Once he came to the south, to 
Konkana; there was a Caitya, called Mahabimba, which, it is said, 
could not be touched, and of which there was a reflection hovering in 
space. He stayed there and recited many Mantra-yana texts to some 
disciples. He wrote the commentary on Cakrasambaratantra etc. 
He obtained such magic power that when a vicious buffalo of the 
forest attacked him, he subdued it by his forefinger and the buffalo 
perished, and so on. In Vikramasila he became a Mantracarya. After him 
came the Brahmana Acarya Srldhara. His biography is given elsewhere. 
When it was heard that he had performed great miracles in the south he 
was invited to Vikramasila. That this Acarya was Jnanapada’s disciple 
[tantra-dbara 2 ] becomes evident from the Rakta- and Krsna-yamari 3 
works written by him. The Tibetans think him to be Acarya Krsna- 
carin’s disciple, and though this does not agree with the time of 
his birth, nevertheless he must have been his disciple as he 
visualised him. At the time Brahmin Srldhara was constantly 
engaged in sadhana. One morning he went outside in order to collect 
flowers and other objects for worship. There was a Yogin of great 
majesty in front of the door. When he had recognized in him Krsna- 
carin, he bowed at his feet and begged help to accomplish 
the sadhana . After reciting the Sarasvatl-Mantras, he gave 
him instructions and disappeared. Immediately afterwards he saw 
Sarasvatl in the northwest of the magic circle and not long afterwards 
he obtained the Siddhi. 

1 J 2 ! 

3 tutelary god— the Red Bhairava (see S. C. 

Das, Diet.) — Trs. 
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After him there came Bhavabhadra. He, too, was generally profi- 
cient in all sciences, and especially well-versed in Vijnana-siddhi 1 and he 
knew about 50 Tantra-sections. He was blessed in his sleep by 
Cakrasambara, visualised Tara, practised Bindu-siddhi 2 and in the end 
perfected himself in the same. Pursuing to the utmost the Siddhis 
and obtaining many rasayana 3 (life-elixir) siddhis, he rendered great 
service to himself and to others. 

Bhavyaklrti 4 came after him. He, too, had crossed the ocean of 
mantras and texts and he was known as the possessor of unobstructed 
knowledge f«T5lftr5?r-«rfiw]. 

Llliivajra lived after him. He obtained the Yamari-siddhi. One 
can also assume that the Bhayakaravetalastakasadhana in Tibetan trans- 
lation has been written by him. When it was told at this time that 
a Turuska-army was there, he drew a Yamarimandala 5 and uttered a 
spell for conquering the army. When the warriors had come to 
Magadha, all of them became mute for a long time, their bodies 
stiffened, etc. so that they turned back. 

After him came Durjacandra. His story is related elsewhere. 

After him came Krsnasamayavajra who has been mentioned above. 
Then came Tathagataraksita; lie obtained power over Yamari and 
Sambara his best attainment was that, when he directed his attention 
to the main seat of his inner veins, he could understand the language 
of different countries, of animals, etc., and he could comprehend the 
Sastras which he had not studied before. 

After him came Bodhibhadra, who was well learned in all secret 
Mantras of dharmas of his own sect as well as of others. He was an 
Upasaka. He visualised Manjusrl. He carried on namakirtan and 
it is said that namakirtan induced Samadhi. There were at that time 
many bearing the name Bodhibhadra; it is obvious that the Bodhi- 
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bhadra of whom we are speaking was not so well known in Tibet 
formerly. 

After him there came Kamalaraksita. This Acarya was a Bhiksu. 
He learnt all Sutras and Mantras , specially the Prajndparamitd f Guhya- 
samdja and Yamdri-Tantras. In southern Magadha, on a mountain 
called Andagiri, 1 he accomplished Yamari sadhana. In the meantime, 
several obstructing magic phenomena appeared ; these disappeared, 
however, after he had contemplated upon Sunyata. Then he visualised 
Yamari and when he asked what he wanted, he said : “Make me 
your kosa (vault).*' Whereupon Yamari became one[fcf^WJ with his heart. 
From this time onwards all things happened as soon as he only thought 
of them, and he was able to accomplish difficult things. Every 
evening he visualised Yamarikaryavajradhara and heard from him the 
law. When he once wanted to arrange a Ganacakra on the cemetery 
of Vikramasila, he took with him a number of Mantra-disciples; some 
Yogins, however, came with the materials for the sadhana . They met 
on the way a minister of the Turuska-king from the Karna-country 
in the west, who with 500 Turuskas went out to plunder Magadha. 
They robbed the materials for the sadhana , but when they started to 
offend the Acarya and his followers, the Acarya became angry, came 
nearer and threw down a jug filled with water over which Mantras had 
been spoken. A great violent wind arose on the spot; out of the wind 
some black men issued forth armed with swotds, who began to strike 
the Turuskas. The minister himself died spitting blood and also the 
others were overtaken by infectious diseases, so that none of them 
went back and great fright came over Turuskas and Tlrthikas. Fur- 
ther he is said to have carried out many other abhiedrakarma ; had 
he not carried out this abhiedrakarma , he would have been 
transformed into a rainbow-body 11 , but on account of abhiedra- 
karma even a great Yogin becomes infamous. This Acarya was a 
very deserving teacher of the Jo-Vo-rje of the Khyunpo yogins and 
others. He spent the last part of his life in constant sadhana in a 
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2 the body of a saint vanishing in the rainbow or in the 
manner of the colours of a rainbow (sec S. C. Das, Tibetan Diet.) — Trs. 
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forest not far from Nalanda and is said to have been occupied mostly 
with the contemplation of the way to perfection. 

In this way, out of these twelve Acaryas, i.e. excluding the first two, 
ten are said to have taken the (principal) seat, one after another, for 
twelve years each. After Kamalaraksita, came the six learned guardians 
of the gate 1 . After them came many single Mantra-Acaryas. The 
order of succession to the seat of the main-protector of the doctrine 
from Dlpamkarajnana seems to be incomplete. After the six learned 
guardians of the gate, Nalanda had no Panditas for some years, except 
occasionally, one staying there. Then came Dlpamkarasrljnana; then 
Mahuvajrasana was the Pandita for some time; then a certain Kamala- 
kullsa was the Pandita, then one called Narendrasrljnana; then 
Danaraksita, then Abhayakara for a long time, then Subhakaragupta, 
then Sunayakapasri then Dharmakarasanti, then the great Pandita of 
Kasmira Sakyasri, and then Vikramasila went to ruin. 

The 38th chapter — the order of succession of the abbots of 
Vikramasila. 


Chapter XXXIX 

Propagation of the Teaching in the Eastern Koki-land 

Hast India consists of three parts : Bhangala and Odivisa belonged 
to Aparantaka 2 and arc called Purvaparantaka or the eastern countries. 
The northern lands Kamarupa, Tipura and Hasama being surrounded by 
mountains are called Girivarta. Proceeding thence to the east on the 
side of the northern mountain there are Nangata desa, the Pukham 
countries bordering on the ocean, Balku, etc., the Rakhah country, 
Hamsavatl, Markoladi, of Mu-nana country; further off Campa, 
Kambojadi. All these are generally known as Koki. 

In these Koki-lands there existed since the time of king Asoka, 
sections of the Samgha. In course of time, they increased until 
they became very many. At the time of Vasubandhu*s appearance 
there were only Sravakas. After some disciples of Vasubandhu had 

1 sfc’3%5 ! 
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spread the Mahayana teaching, it existed almost uninterruptedly. Many 
of the disciples resided in Madhyadesa, when it was under king 
Dharmapala. They increased in number at the time of the four Senas. 
About half of the Samgha residing in Magadha came from the Koki- 
lands. Henceforth, Mahayana was propagated very much. The 
Mahayana and Hlnayana were not so much separated as in the 
Tibetan regions. Since the time of Abhayakara the Mantrayana was 
spread more and more. When Magadha was conquered by the Turns- 
kas, the large section of scholars of Madhyadesa went to that region 
and the teaching was further propagated there. At this time lived 
the king Sobhajata 1 who erected many temples and founded about two 
hundred seats of learning. King Simhajati, who came after him, brought 
the excellent teaching into repute even more than before, and the teach- 
ing was very much spread in all these lands, and when from time to 
time the Samgha gathered together in great numbers, there were about 
twenty to thirty thousand Bhiksus and many Upasakas. The Panditas 
Vanaratna and others, who later on went to Tibet, also came from this 
region. Later on lived the king Balasundara. In all these lands, the 
teachings of Vinaya, Abhidharma and Mahayana were very much 
propagated. With the exception of the Kalacakra and the three 
Mala-sections 2 and some others the secret mantras became very rare. He 
sent about two hundred Panditas of this region to Khagcndra country 
in the south to Mahasiddha Santigupta 3 and others in order to learn 
the secret mantra texts and thus he established it again. His son 
Candravahana is now in Khan. 4 Atltavahana ruled Cagma,’ 1 Balavahana 
ruled Munan, 0 Sundarahaci 7 ruled Nangata 8 and the teaching is now 
very much spread in comparison with the earlier times. 
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Chapter XL 

The form of propagation of the teaching in small islands and the 
re-propagation of the teaching in the southern countries . 

Further in Simhaladvlpa, Yavadvlpa, Tamradvlpa, Suvarnadvlpa, 
Dhanasrldvipa, Payigudvipa — in these small dvlpas the teaching was 
spread from the earliest times and it is very much propagated down to 
this day. In the Simhaladvlpa there are partly the followers of Maha- 
yana but mostly they are Sravakas. Even now at the time of Srlpaduka 
celebration i.e. the festival of the footprint, about 12000 Bhiksus, 
mostly Sravakas gather together. I11 DhanasrI and Payigu there were 
also some followers of Mahayana, on the other small islands there are 
the followers of Sravaka. On the Dramila 3 island the teaching in 
earlier times did not exist continually and there it was first established 
by the Acarya Padmakara; Dlpankarabhadra also went there. Begin- 
ning from there appeared in the course of a hundred years very many 
Vajradharas out of Magadha, Urgyan 2 , Kasmlra etc., and they very 
much spread the Mantrayana. There were also many tantras which 
had disappeared in India because of their being hidden earlier at the 
time of king Dharmapala and such as were brought from outside and 
had never been in India. Now the teaching of the four sections of the 
secret mantra ~tantras spread as before; there were also Vinaya, Abhi- 
dharma and Paramita works in part. In the southern lands of India, 
in Vidyanagara, Kohkana, Malyara, Kalinga, etc., since the time when 
Magadha w r as conquered by the Turuskas, although very great seats 
of learning were not erected and the number of religieux was not very 
considerable, the exposition (of texts) and the sadhana went on without 
interruption, and the Pandita called Naraditya 3 lived in a part of 
Trilinga, called Kalikar. 4 After the teaching had been thus introdu- 
ced in the south-western kingdom by king Kama, and when Magadha 
was conquered by the Turuskas, it was propagated through Jnanakara- 
gupta, etc. in Maru, Mewar, Citavara, Pihuva, Abu, Saurastra, 
Gujrata etc. where many seats of learning were established and 
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there are even now many bhiksus. In later times especially through 
the blessings of Mahasiddharaja Santigupta, the teaching was spread 
afresh in Khagendra and within the Vindhya mountain region. At 
the time of king Ramacandra the Sangha was very much respected. 
His son Balabhadra built many temples, Sriratnagiri, fita, Ojana, 
Urvasi, etc. He erected also many seats of learning for all subjects 
of study. It is said that in this land 2000 new Bhiksus were found 
who continuously spread and elevated the explanation of the Sutras , 
Mantras , Sadhana and Nirvana *. 


U. N. Ghoshal & N. Durr 


# Translations of these chapters are being published (after collation with the 
original Tibetan) on account of their great importance for the history of the 
later period of Buddhism, — Trs. 
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Cedis 

According to ethnographical tradition recorded in the Puranas, 
the central zone of India from Bihar up to Rajputana which lay skirt- 
ing the banks of the Jumna belonged to the Vasava kings, a sub-line 
of the Kaurava dynasty. A Kaurava prince called Vasa conquered 
Cedi and obtained the title ‘ caidyo paricara \ the overcomer of the 
Caidyas 1 . He also extended his conquests in other directions, and 
then established each of his five sons in five separate kingdoms. Thus 
the eldest son Brhadratha took Magadha, Pratyagraha repaired to Cedi, 
Kasa or Kusaniba evidently had Kausambi 2 . Lalittha’s share was 
Karusa, and the fifth one is said to have taken Mathailya or Maruta, 
which in all probability must be the Matsya realm 3 4 . This tradition, 
therefore, links up the Magadhis, Karusas, Cedis, Vatsas and 
Matsyas into one ethnic and political group just as the belt of eastern 
peoples such as the Arigas, Varigas, Kalingas, Pundras and Suhmas 
were grouped into another by a similar tradition. From a geographical 
point of view this position as outlined seems to be quite in order. The 
Great Bpic furnishes a short list of Madhya-desa janapadas which are 
described as lying particularly around the Kuru realm : 1 

Santi ramyd janapadd bahvanndh paritab knrtina 
Pdncalds Cedi Matsyas ca S>u rase nab Pataccarab 
Dasdrnd Navardstrdsca Malldh ialvd Y ugandharab 
Kuntirdstram SuvisUrnam Snrdstrdvantayastathd. 

This statement presents certain irregularities, tor all these tribal 
janapadas were not situated encircling the Kurus from a regional 
point of view : Surastra, Avanti, and Dasarna lay far off from the 

1 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tyftditton, p. 272. Caidya, as a 
form of the name is found in an inscription (IA. S VIII , 15-16). Of. The 
Cetiya Jataka, No. 422. 

2 Tradition records the Kuru origin of the kings of Kausambi, for the elder 
line of Kuru kings moved there when Hastinapura was threatened by the erosion 
of the Ganges (Roychaudhuri, Political History , p. 20 and 38). 

3 Pargiter, op. cit p. 118 and 294. 

4 Mbh., IV. I. 11-12. 
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Kuru realm, only the Salva, Matsya, Surasena and Pancala janapadas 
were situated ‘paritah kuriin\ The Cedi realm did not abut on any 
point on the Kuru country, the janapadas of Matsya, Surasena and 
Pancala had shut out the Cedi country from the plains of Thaneswar 
and Delhi. But the Cedis were neighbours of the Pancalas and 
Matsyas on the north and west respectively, and so the combination 
Pancalascedimatsyasca of the text cited above which puts the Cedis 
in close proximity to the Pancala and Matsya janapadas agrees well 
with the geographical setting. Again in the Great Epic the Cedis 
were invariably coupled with the Matsyas and Karusas their neighbours 
on the west and east respectively. Such combinations as cedimatsydndfn 
and cedimatsya-kdrusasca are often mentioned. Sometimes the 
Matsyas are omitted and replaced by the Kasis resulting in groupings 
like cedt-kdsi-kdrusdnam which are by no means rare. The collocation 
of names indicates that Cedi, Kasi, Karusa or Cedi, Matsya, Karusa 
was a compact ethnic group. According to Puranic tradition, as 
noticed before, Cedi, Matsya and Karusa along with Vatsa and 
Magadha formed one such group. 

The Cedis were an ancient people and their country known as 
Cetiya was a janapada according to the Buddhist Anguttara Nikdya . 
From the Mahdbhdrata we learn that the Cedi country lay near the 
Yamuna. Early Jaina writers know the people as Ariyas and referred 
to the Cedi capital called Sottiyamai**. This Jaina tradition is in 
agreement with Buddhist tradition, for a Jataka gives the name of the 
Cedi (Ceti) only as Sotthivatinagara 0 . The Mahdbhdrata has the form 
Suktimatl 7 . 

It appears that the Jain, Buddhist and Epic accounts refer to one 
and the same place, and indeed Sotthivati has been found to be the 
same as Suktimatl , 8 in the epic account. The name was perhaps deriv- 
ed from a river of same name which according to the Great Epic* was 
flowing by the capital of the Ccdi-Visaya. The river Suktimatl has 
been identified with the Ken and so the position of the Cedi capital 
points unequivocally to Banda or to some place in its neighbourhood 10 
near the river Ken. The Cedi country corresponded to the region 


5 IA ., XX, 375. 
7 iii. 20, 50. 

9 i- 6 3- 35- 


6 No. 422. Cowell’s Jataka, III. p. 272. 
0 L?c., Geographical Dictionary , p. vii. 
10 Pargiter, Mdrkandeya I Pur ana, p. 359. 
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bounded by the plateau of Malwa and the hills of Bundelkhand on 
the south and the Valley of Jumna on the north and north-east 11 thus 
roughly corresponding to the modern Bundelkhand region 12 which lies 
south-east of the Jumna from its junction with the Chambal 13 In this 
position the Cedis inhabited the vicinity of the Matsyas 14 . 

But in the mediaeval period the name was commonly used to 
designate a still more extensive tract stretching up to the banks of the 
Narmada on the south. 15 The mediaeval capital of Cedi-mandala 16 
was Tripurl 17 , (purlrii Tripurlm) 18 which was the same as Tewar 19 , 
a village about 6 miles close to the Narmada 20 to the west of Jubbal- 
pore (C.P.). The Amoda plates of the Haihaya kings Prthvideva I 
states that Kokkala who became the lord of Cedi raided Karnata, 
Variga etc., and made his eldest son the king of Tripurl 21 . In the 
Abhidbdna-cintdmani we have again a reference to the city: Tripuri 
Cedlnagarl 22 . The people of Tripuri are mentioned in Puranic list as 
Tripuras as a people of the south-eastern division. The earliest 
reference to the people is perhaps to be found in same coins bearing 
the name Tripuri in Brahml characters of the ‘late third or early 
second century B.C. 7 which go to prove the antiquity of the people. 
The coins are attributed to the ancient Tripuri on the Narbada, 
the capital of the Kalacuri dynasty 23 . The Padma Parana describes 

1 1 Pargiter, Adarkandeya Parana , p. 359. 

12 Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures , p. 52. 

13 Imperial Gazetteer , IX, p. 68. 

14 In one Jataka (No. 547, C]., VI, p. 266) we read that a group of people 
left Jctuttara at breakfast time and In the evening came to the kingdom of Ceta. 
Jctuttara has been identified with Nagari. 

15 Roychaudhuri, Political History s p. 109. 

16 E/., I. p. 50, v. 8. 

17 Archaeological Survey of India , Annual Report, IX p. 98. 

18 EI. , II, p. 3, v. 6. 

19 In the Bilhari stone inscription of the rulers of Cedi, Tewer is mentioned 
as Tripuri (El., I. pp. 251-270, vs. 83-4). 

20 A verse of Harivamsa places Tripuri near the Narmada (v. 1983). 

21 £/., XIX, pp. 75-77. 

22 Abhidhana, p. 389. Hemacandra considered Cedinagara as but another 
name of Tripuri which shows that in his time Tripuri passed off as Cedi. 

23 Catalogue of the coins of Ancient India , by Allan, p. cxl-cxli. Tripuri is 
commonly used as the name of a city but at one time it might have extended 
beyond the Narmada as far as the Maikala Range (Mbh. s vi. 84. 9). 
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the glory of the place where Mahadeva is said to have killed 
Tripurasura. 24 

But mediaeval inscriptions refer to another territorial name called 
Dahala-mandala 25 the capital of which according to Alberuni was 
Tiauri 26 i.e., Tewar. An inscription of A.D. 1038 connects Dahala 
with Piawan a small valley, 25 miles to the north-east of Rcwa 27 . 
Another inscription of a D a h a lly a- m a h ar a j a has been found in Alha- 
Ghat in Rewa 28 . In a different epigraph Dahala-mandala is described 
as situated between the Bhaglrathl and the Narmada 29 . All these 
show that Dahala-mandala corresponded to the Baghelkhand Jubbul- 
pore regions, extending down to the source of the Narmada on the 
south. The chief city was Tripurl, but mention is also made of 
Saubhagyapura 30 which is the modern Sohagpur in the Rewa State. 
Modern Mandla, head-quarters of the district of the same name, 60 
miles south-east of Jubbulpore was perhaps another city of this region. 
It was the Mandalai of Ptolemy 31 and was a place of considerable 
antiquity. The old town of Mandala was also called Maheshmatipura 
derived from Mahesa-mandala. 32 The Padma Parana has a reference 
to the place: Narmadatatamasthitab ndmd Mabesvaramsthdnam™ 
The modern Mandala also stands ‘in a loop of the river Narbada, 
which surrounds it on three sides. 34 Cunningham thinks that it was 
the original capital of the Upper Narbada Valley and afterwards sup- 
planted by Tripurl. 

24 Svarga, ch. 7. 

25 EL, }/ § jp. 16, lines 7-8. For various forms of the name see vol. II, 
p. 772, ifn. 1. 

26 AL, I, p. 202, The Rasa Mala also refers to Tipera and die Dahul (vol. 
n„ p. 777). 

27 Archaological Survey , op. cit., Vol. XXI, pp. 1 12-13. The inscription 
refers to Srimad Gangeya Deva who is also mentioned by Rihan as Gangec, of 
Dahal whose capital was Pituri a mistaken form of Tripuri. 

28 IA.y , XVIII, pp. 213-214, lines 1-2. 

29 Dynastic History of Northern India , vol. II, p. 763. A South-Indian ins- 
cription of SS. 1183 refers to Dahala as lying between the Ganges and the Narmada 
0 1 AHRS ., IV, p. 152). 

30 The Bilhari stone inscription, EL, I, pp. 251-270. 

31 McCrindle, Ptolemy , p. 168. 

32 Cunningham, Geography of Ancient India, pp. 559-60. 

33 Svarga, 7. 39. 34 Imperial Gazetteer , XVII, p. 170. 
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It thus follows that excepting the Baghelkhand region, the Dahala- 
mandala was conterminous with the ancient Cedi janapada which was 
again synonymous with Tripurl. But it seems that in the mediaeval 
period these names were occasionally treated as convertible, for Hema- 
chandra writes: Traipurastu Ddhaldh sjyuscaidydste Cedayasca. :i!i 

The Cedi country was quite well-known in ancient times. A 
Jataka states that it was rich in food and drink and was prosperous and 
strong .** 10 In the Great Epic the Cedi country is described as prabhiita 
dhanadbanyavan * 7 and also as: 

Arthavanes deio-hi-dhanaratnadibhiryuktah 
Vasupurna ca Vasudhd Vasa Cedisu Cedivan , 38 

The Cedis arc given unstinted praise. They were righteous, honest, 
cheerful and were not used to speak a lie even for the sake of a joke. 
They were loyal sons, devoted fathers and faithful pupils. They were 
fully sensible of the sufferings of the old and decrepit animals, parti- 
cularly of cows. 3y 

S. B. Chaudhuri 


33 Abhidhana s p. 381. See also Trtkandasesa , p. 31, 

36 No. 547, Cowell, op. tit., VI, p. 2 66. 

37 '« 6 3 - 8 - 

38 i, 63. 9. 

39 lbid, t vs. 10 ff. 
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Feasts and festivities pertaining to various deities abound in 
different parts of India and contain interesting materials for scholarly 
investigation. A comprehensive account of the rites practised in 
different parts of the country will throw much light on the growth 
and development of popular Hinduism as known to-day. 

The present paper is confined to the Sakta festivals of Bengal 1 — 
festivals relating to different forms of Sakti — the Mother Goddess, 
the consort of Siva 2 . It is rather curious that the festivals are not 
referred to in the well-known Tantra digests and valuable handbooks 
for Tantra-worshippers like the Tantrasara of Krsnananda or the 
Sydmdrabasya of Purnatianda which describe in detail the procedure 
to be followed in the worship of numerous Tantric deities. Absence 
of any reference to most of these festivals in the Smrti digests of 
Raghunandana and Govindananda which contain lists of feasts and 
festivities observed by an ordinary householder may, however, be ex- 
plained by the fact that these works deal generally with non-Tantric 
matters. But the festivals — at least all of them — need not be supposed 
to be of a recent origin unknown to the authors mentioned above. 
Some of them arc found to have been referred to even by their 
distinguished predecessors like Srlnatha Acaryacudamani, preceptor of 
Raghunandana and author of the Krtyatattvdrnava and Brhaspati 
Rayamukuta, author of Smrtiratnahdra. It is thus clear that some of 
the festivities arc fairly old going back to the 15th century of the 
Christian era, if not earlier. 

Of the different forms of Sakti known and worshipped in 
Bengal Kali is perhaps the most important. Among the Saktas the 
Kali-worshippers far outnumber the worshippers of other deities like 
Tara;, Sodas! etc. Besides, festivities in connection with the worship 
of Tara or Sodas! are comparatively rare. Festive worship of Kali, 
however, is performed on many occasions, especially during times of 

1 Elsewhere I have given accounts of a number of folk cults of Bengal 
(/HQ., IX, 237-43, JASB 1930, 379-88, 1935, 429 ff) 

2 This paper is not concerned with festivities relating to famous deities who 
are not legarded as consorts of Siva, e.g., Sasthi (the goddess who looks after the 
welfare of children), Sitala (the goddess of small pox), Manasa (goddess of serpents), 
Laksmi and Sarasvatf (consorts of Visnu). 
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calamity like the outbreak of epidemics and times of rejoicing and 
thanksgiving as also on particular days of the year e.g the Dewali 
day, the ratanti caturdasi day and the fourteenth day of the dark fort- 
night of the month of Jyaistha. Of these the Dewali festival is the 
most popular, though, perhaps, not the oldest. Kali is worshipped on 
this day with great pomp and grandeur. No reference to this 
festival has been traced in any old work. The oldest reference 
that I have been able to trace is in the Kalisaparyavidhi of 
Kaslnatha who composed it in 1699 S.E. Kaslnatha has quoted 
texts from Puranas and Tantras to prove the importance of the 
worship of Kali on the Dewali day. 3 Kaslnatha’s advocacy in the 
matter would appear to be rather suspicious. It may not be 
unlikely that he was prompted by a desire to popularise a festival 
which does not seem to have been so widely prevalent in his 
time. Attempts are reported to have been made by others also for 
this purpose. Thus we are told that Maharaja Krsnacandra of Nadia 
ordered all his subjects to perform this worship with threats of severe 
punishment 4 . As a result, ten thousand images of the goddess came 
to be worshipped on this occasion every year in the district of Nadia. 
Isanacandra, grandson of Krsnacandra, consecrated to this deity 
thousands of maunds of sweet-meats, thousands of pieces of cloth and 
huge quantities of other materials. Besides this, his incidental 
expenses in this connection amounted to about twenty thousand rupees 
a year. 

The worship of Kali on the ratanti caturdasi day (i^th day of the 
dark fortnight of Magha) has been mentioned as one of the rites to be 
performed on the day. The pertinent text in this connection is 
the Smrtisamuccaya and is quoted by Govindananda, Srlnatha 
Acaryacudatnani, Brhaspati Rayamukuta and Kaslnatha Tarkalankara 5 , 
The most important and biggest of the festivals in connection with 
Sakti worship is of course the Durgapuja which is performed twice a 

3 Ms. of the Royal Asiarc Society of Bengal, fol. 94A. 

4 Ward — A view of the history s literature and mythology of the Hindoos, 
vol. II, p. 124. 

5 ^ 3 sraoT 1 

srfsreT <p 2 iT n 

— V drsakriyakaumtidi (Bib. Ind.), p. 497. 
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year, e.g. 9 in the months of Asvina and Caitra. In some form or 

other it is popular all over India in the month of Asvina. It is a 

fairly old festival and is mentioned in all old Smrti digests of Bengal. 

The Caitra worship, however, is not referred to by Brhaspati and 
Srlnatha. 

The Jagaddhatripuja or the festive worship of the mother of the 
world is performed on the ninth day of the bright fortnight of the 
month of Kartika. It has been referred to both by Srlnatha and 
Brhaspati of the 1 5th century 6 , though it is popularly supposed that 
the festival was introduced in the middle of the 19th century by cne 
Candracuda Tarkacudamani of the court of Girlsacandra, great grand- 
son of Maharaja Krsnacandra of Nadia where the festival is still the 
most important and popular one performed on a grand scale. 

The festive worship of Annapurna, the giver of food, falls on the 
eighth day of the bright half of the month of Caitra. The occasion 
is not known to have been specially mentioned by name in any of the 
old digests. Jiut Govindananda has quoted an extract from the 
Kdlikdpurdna prescribing the worship of Durga on this day 7 while an 
extract from the Devipurdna quoted by him along with Srlnatha and 
Brhaspati 8 eulogises the worship of MahisamardinI on the following 
day, e.g ., the ninth day of the bright half of Caitra. It is significant 
that the spring-time worship of the goddess lasting for three days 
( Vdsanti piijd) is not mentioned by any of these authors and the 
reference made may be to an one-day festival of the type of the 

sptf 3 SPKTTtf iJSt^RT^RT II 
33 . Nk STCWli 3 11 

— Mss of their works in the RASB. 

7 fasrewiPf i 

3 j*Ttt*fqr *it pfr‘ 1^3. 11 

— V arsakriyakaumtidt (Bib. Ind.), p. 523. 

3P3T gfswTgTJTfpfe* 1 

—Ibid, and Mss of the works of Sr math a and Brhaspati in RASB 
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Annapurnapuja of to-day. It may be noted that it is learnt from 
the work of Ward, already referred to, that the worship was prevalent 
in some parts of the country in the 19th century. 

Another very important and popular festival is the Ambuvdcl 
when worship is offered at all centres of Sakti worship, especially at 
Kamakhya in Assam where there is a huge gathering of people on 
this occasion. Originally a harvest festival it has now taken the form 
of a Sakta festival, specially observed by all Hindu widows of Bengal 
irrespective of caste and creed and a few among strictly orthodox 
Brahmins who refrain from taking any cooked food during the period 
or part of it. It is mentioned in old Smrti digests which only taboo 
the digging of the earth and the sowing of seeds on the occasion as the 
earth is supposed to be in her menses at the time. The festival is 
immensely popular in Bengal, Assam and Orissa where it is known 
as raja . In Bengal and Assam it is observed in the beginning of the 
second week of the solar month of Asadha while in Orissa on the 
closing days of Jyaistha. 

Festive worship of Mangalacandl (Candl the auspicious) stories of 
whose glories are described by many a medieval Bengali poet in Candi- 
mahgala poems may be traced to Govindananda and Raghunandana. 9 
Modest festivals are held in honour of this deity specially on Tuesdays 
when the women-folk observe vratas and listen to stories of her glory. 
The stories are also sung on occasions by professional parties with 
great pomp and ado in the presence of large numbers of people 
assembled from far and near. 

The festivals referred to above are all of all-Bengal popularity, the 
observance of a few even extending beyond the limits of Bengal. But 
there are many more confined to different parts of the province but 
none the less important in point of solemnity and grandeur. A 
description of or a reference to a number of these festivals as current 
in early 19th century is found in the work of Ward and in the 
Samvdda patre sekaler kathd or Excerpts from Old Bengali Newspapers 
compiled by Sri B. N. Banerji and published by the Banglya 
Sahitya Parisad of Calcutta. A few of the festivals have not lost 
their popularity even to-day while many of them are little-known at 

9 V arsakriyakaumudt (Bib. Ind.) — p. 552 ff. Tithitattva of Raghunandana— 
Section on Astami 
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the present day. Whatever be their present position the festivals go 
back to the end of the 1 8 th century if not earlier, though no special 
Sastric sanction is available for them. A list of the more important 
of such festivals as mentioned in these works is given below. 

Puja of Vindhyavasint and Rajarajesvari during three days 
beginning from the bright fortnight of Vaisakha. 

Puja of Yogadya on the Sankranti day of the month of Vaisakha. 

Puja of Kamale Kamin! on the 8th day of the bright half of 
Vaisakha. 

Puja of Krsnakroda, JagadgaurT and Vagalamukh! during three 
days beginning from the seventh day of the bright half of 
Magha. 

Puja of Muktakes! on the 14th day of the dark half of Magha. 

Puja of Gancsajanani during three days beginning from the 
seventh day of the bright half of Phalguna. 

Puja of Candl on the full-moon day of Vaisakha. 

Puja of Matangl and Brahman! in the month of Sravana. 

It is recorded that an amount of more than fifty thousand rupees 
was spent on one occasion in village Guptipara in connection with the 
festival of Ganesajananl. There was a good deal of festivity in con- 
nection with the worship of Matangl in village Vaidyavatl in the 
month of Sravana 1228 B.S. 

It may be noted that the names of most of the deities mentioned 
above are not met with in any authoritative Sastric text. Some of 
them (e.g., Kamale Kaminl and Yogadya) are met with in medieval 
Bengali literature. In this connection reference may be made to some 
other little-known Sakti deities worshipped in Bengal. Of these Pra- 
tyangira is mentioned in the Tantras. VisalaksI was the tutelary deity 
of the Vaisnava poet Candtdasa. An earthen image of the deity 
consecrated in village Senhati in Burdwan has been noticed by Ward. 
The worship of Rankin! was at one time prevalent in parts of Bengal. 
Human sacrifices were made to propitiate the deity. Places specially 
sanctified by temples or images of the deity are mentioned in medie- 
val Bengali texts. Festivities in honour of the deity are still perform- 
ed in Brajalal Chak Maljhangadh village in Midnapur and Rankini- 
mahula village in the district of Burdwan. 

Numerous other local festivals are also known though nothing 
can be stated about their antiquity or otherwise. Of these reference 
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may be made to festivities in connection with the worship of Tara and 
Sodas! or Tripurasundarl. There is a temple of Tara in the village 
of Sikarpur in the district of Barisal where festive worship is performed 
and pilgrims gather on the SivacaturdasI day as well as on the occasion 
of the autumnal Durgapuja and the Holi. Festive worship and mela 
in honour of the deity are held on the 14th day of the bright fortnight 
of Asvina in village Candipur in the district of Birbhum. A few 
temples or places of public worship of Tripurasundarl are known. 
One is in village Radhakisorpur in Tipperah where a mela is held in 
the month of Pausa and another in Chatrabhoga in the district of 
Twenty Four Parganas where there is a good gathering of pilgrims on 
the Snanayatra day (full-moon day in the month of Jyaistha). An 
annual festive worship of the deity is performed for three days begin- 
ning from the third day of the bright fortnight of Magha in village 
Boral in the latter district. Very big images of various Sakti deities 
are worshipped with great festivity in Nabadwip on the rasayatra or 
the full-moon day of the month of Kartika. The day is popularly 
known as the Patapurnima day. It is believed that the Sakti deities 
were worshipped to spite the Vaisnavas and minimise their rasayatra 
festival which, it may be noted incidentally, is not very old and is not 
mentioned in the famous digest of the Vaisnavas of Bengal the 
Haribhaktivildsa. 

The Parisista section of the Sabda-Kalpadruma under the word 
ydtrd quotes an extract stated to belong to chapter 54 of the Vdmake- 
svaratantra which gives a list of sixteen festivals of the goddess which 
includes ambuvaci, autumnal puja, dlpayatra (possibly Dewali), ratanti 
and nilayatra presumably the worship of Nllacandika performed on the 
occasion of the Cadakapuja ( JASB ., 1935, p. 434)* 


Chintaharan Chakra varti 
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Some Chronological Considerations about 
Panini’s Date 

Oar study of the material presented in the Astadhydyi , especially 
its geographical and cultural data, its glimpses of social life and reli- 
gious institutions, helps us to a certain extent to determine its 
chronology. 


Views of earlier Writers 

The question of Panini’s date has been discussed by many 
previous writers with different conclusions. Goldstiicker in 
his well-known work on Panini held that Panini must have 
lived in the seventh century before the Christian era at the 
latest. He rightly observed : ‘the investigation of the relative 
position which Panini holds in ancient Sanskrit literature 
is more likely to lead to a solid result , than speculations as to the 
real date of his life ’ ( Panini , His Place , p. 67). His position was 
that Panini lived after Yftska and before the Buddha. Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar held the same view mainly on the ground that Panini 
does not show acquaintance with South India. Pathak assigns 
him to the last quarter of the seventh century B.C. just before the 
appearance of Mahavira, the senior contemporary of Gautama Buddha.’ 
[ABORL, XI., p. 83). D. R. Bhandarkar proposed seventh century 
B.C. in his 1918 Carmichael Lectures (p. 1 4 1 ), which he later 
changed to about the middle of sixth century B.C. (AIN, y 1921, 
p. 46). Charpentier thinks that the date should be 550 B. C. 

( [IRAS., 1913, pp. 672-74). He repeated his view later: “As for 
the date of Panini I have suggested, some time ago, that it should be 
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placed somewhere about 500 B.C. and I feel more and more convinced 
that such a suggestion is mainly correct.” (IRAS., 1928, p. 345). 
H. C. Raychaudhury holds: 'In all probability Panini lived after the 
Persian conquest of Gandhara in the latter half of the sixth century 
B.C., but before the fourth century B.C. With a date in the fifth 
century B.C, all the evidence accommodates itself.” (Early History 
of the Vaisnava Sect , 1936, p. 30). Grierson believed that a century 
or 150 years at the most elapsed between Panini and the Asokan 
inscriptions, which represent the spoken dialect of the day. This 
would place Panini about 400 B.C. Macdonell’s latest view (India's 
Past) was that Panini did not live later than 500 B.C. Boht- 
lingk, however, made Panini more modern by dating him to about 
350 B.C. Weber placed him subsequent to Alexander’s invasion. It 
is unfortunate that a scholar of his depth and mastery over grammatical 
intricacies should have permitted a grievous misunderstanding of the 
kdrikd on sutra IV. 2. 45 about Apisali and Ksudraka-Malavas to 
vitiate his argument about the date of Apisali and Panini ( HIL ., 
p. 222). Liebich’s opinion on this point was that we had not yet suffi- 
cient ground to come to a definite conclusion, but that in all probabi- 
lity Panini came after the Buddha and before the commencement of the 
Christian era, and that he was nearer the earlier than the later limit. 
It would appear from the above that the range of Panini’s time is 
limited to three centuries between seventh and fourth century B.C. 
We may now try to ascertain this date more precisely within these two 
limits on the basis of the relevant data. 

Literary Evidences 

As Liebich has summed up, the literary evidence of Goldstiicker 
leads to the following result: the Aranyakas , Upanisads, Prdtisdkhyas , 
Vdjasaneyt Safnbita , Satapatha Brdhmana , Atharvaveda , and the 
six philosophical systems were unknown to Panini, but he knew 
the Rgveda , Samaveda and Krsna Yajurveda . He holds that Panini 
lived after Yaska. This argument is not quite tenable. Thieme 
from his critical study of Panini’s Vedic material has shown that the 
Vedic texts undoubtedly used by Panini included the RV., MS., KS., 
TS., AV., and most probably the SV, (Thieme, Panini and the Veda , 
p, 63), and further opines that Sakalya’s Padapatha of the Rgveda 
and the Paippaldda Sakha of the Atharvaveda were also known to him. 
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But apart from the Vedic texts that were before Panini, the data of 
chronology will have to be derived from other texts referred to 
in the Astadhyayi , and also from the stages of literary and linguistic 
evolution in the course of which Panini’s own work came into being. 
As shown above the process of literary evolution in the Vedic Cara- 
cas had already brought into being such later types as Kalpa and 
Dharma Sutras. It also witnessed the development outside the 
Caranas of such Vcdanga literature as Vyakarana, with its special 
commentaries on nouns and verbs ( Namika and Akhyatika ). Panini 
also knows of the Mahdbhdrata (referred to for the first time in the 
Asvalayana Grhya Sutra ), and its leading characters such as Vasudeva, 
Arjuna and Yudhisthira, the first two of whom were deified. 
Further, he refers to still later literary types, such as slokas and their 
authors the slokakdras , to secular subjects like Natasutras , and even to 
classical Sanskrit works such as Sisukrandiya , Y ama-sabhlya, and Indra- 
jananiya , which were the earliest examples of classical poetry and were 
known only to Panini. It may thus be assumed that Panini lived to 
see the rise of classical Sanskrit and sutras and slokas flourishing 
together. It is also to be noted that the sutra style of Panini repre- 
sents a more advanced stage of development than that represented 
in some of the Dharma and Grhyasutras. In Panini the sutra style 
attains its perfect form ( pratisndtam sutram , as he himself calls it), 
and is codified as a model. 

These data call for a reconsideration of Goldstiicker's view about 
the earlier date of Panini. 

Panini and the South 

The argument that Panini does not know South India should not 
be pressed too far for an early dating of Panini. First, Yaska, whom 
even Goldstiicker considers prior to Panini, shows acquaintance with 
the southern social customs and grammatical usages. As pointed out 
by Keith, Yaska '‘already mentions a southern use of the Vedic word 
vijamdtr for a son-in-law who pays to his father-in-law the price of the 
bride ( yijdmdteti sasvad Ddksindjdh krtdpatim dcaksate , Nirukta , VI. 9; 
Keith, Hist, of Sans . Lit., p. 15). Secondly, the Deccan was a home 
of Sanskrit as early as the time of Katyayana whom Patanjali regards, 
as a southerner on account of his grammatical leanings towards the use 
of Taddhita (cf. priya-taddhitah Ddksinatydh ), Katyayana is not far 
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removed in time from Panini. According to Eggeling : ‘As regards 
the dates of Katyayana and Patanjali I accept with Professor Biihler 
and others, as by far the most probable the fourth and the middle 
of the second century B.C., respectively (SB. Intro.). Thirdly, Panini 
besides referring to the sea and islands lying near the coast and in 
the ocean, actually mentions the portion of the country lying between 
the tropics as antarayana desa (VIII. 4. 25) which can only refer to the 
Deccan lying south of the Tropic of Cancer, which passes through 
Kaccha and Avanti, referred to in the sutras . Panini also knows of 
Asmaka on the Godavari (modern Paithana ) which was south of 
Avanti. He also refers to Kalinga on the eastern coast which also lay 
within the tropics. We thus see that Panini’s ignorance of the south 
is not quite such as assumed by Sir R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Panini and Maskari 

It has been shown above that Panini’s reference to Maskari Pari- 
vrajaka in the light of Patanjali’s explanation of his name connected 
with the Karmapavada doctrine, points to the philosopher Mahkhali 
Gosala, whose, philosophy of Determinism, Daistika Mati , is also 
mentioned by Panini. Dr. Hoernle holds that Gosala lived about 
500 B.C. (Ajivikas, Hasting’s Ency . of Religion and Ethics , I. 259 
seq.). According to the Bhagvati sutra Gosala founded his order at 
Savatthi sixteen years before his death. Charpcntier agreeing generally 
with Hoernle thinks that the date of MankhalTs decease should be 
moved a little later ( JRAS ., 1913, p. 674). This suggests the upper 
limit of Panini’s time at about 500 B.C. 

Panini and Buddhism 

This fact of Mahkhali Gosala being a contemporary of the 
Buddha and also known to Panini helps us to understand some of the 
sutras using some terms suggested by Buddhism, e.g. Nirvana 
(VIII. 2. 50.); KumarbSramana (maiden nuns, II. 1. 70.); dvarayate 
in the sense of ‘donning the monk’s robe’ as explained by the Kdsika 
(safneivarayate bhiksuh , III. 1.20); and Nikdya, a religious Safngha 
which knew of no social distinctions of high and low (auttarddharyd) 
and was based upon equality and brotherhood, and was known to be 
a Buddhist institution. 
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Sravistha as the First Naksatra 

In a list of ten naksatras in sntra IV. 3. 34, Panini puts Sravistha 
as the first. Although the other stars in the sutra are not strictly in 
the order of the ecliptic, the commencement of the list with Sravistha 
appears to have some reason for it. Sravistha was the first star in the 
calendar of the Vedanga Jyotisa which must have been compiled during 
the period when other Vedanga works including Vyakarana were 
also written. As the subject is full of technical difficulties it would be 
safer to go by the opinion of experts in the matter. The relative posi- 
tions of the naksatra lists together with their significance is stated by 
G. R. Kaye as follows: ‘The early lists all begin with Krttika, but the 
Mahabhdrata puts Sravana first. The Jyotisa Vedanga begins with 
Sravistha; the Suryaprajnapti with Abhijit, the Surya Siddhanta with 
AsvinT. But here AsvinI is definitely equated with the vernal equinox 
while Abhijit, Sravana and Sravistha, which are contiguous, are 
equated with the winter solstice..., (The Naksatras and Precession, 
Indian Antiquary , vol. 50, p. 47). 

According to Tilak, as quoted by Kaye, it was stated by Garga 
that Krttika was first for purposes of ritual, while for the purpose of 
the calendar Sravistha was put first, the same as wc find in Panini’s 
list. Leaving aside the question of the Krttikas standing at the head 
of the astcrisms and the possible basis of this phenomenon in the coin- 
cidence of the vernal equinox with Krttikas at a certain epoch con- 
nected more properly with Vedic chronology, we must consider the 
implications of the reference to Sravistha as the first of the Naksa- 
tras. The generally accepted theory is that the Naksatras were 27 
or 28 constellations that roughly mapped out the ecliptic. The winter 
solstice was at the first point of the Dhanistha in the period of the 
Vedanga Jyotisa when Dhanistha was put first. Later on it travelled 
to the preceding Naksatra Sravana, and at the time when this 
happened the asterism Sravana was reckoned as the first in the calen- 
dar. 

It is the latter phenomenon, viz . the recording of the Naksatra 
Sravana at the head of the list that is definitely alluded to in a passage 
of the Mahabhdrata of considerable historical interest. Fleet discussed 
the epic evidence, Sravanddini riksdni (the Naksatras begin with 
Sravana, Asvamedhaparva, 44. 2) to show that ‘the winter solstice had 
travelled westwards from the first point of Sravistha (Dhanistha) 
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where it was placed by the astronomy which was preserved in the 
Jyotisa-Vedanga, and was in the preceding Naksatra Sravana 
JR AS., 1916, p. 570). Prof. Keith carrying the discussion fur- 
ther admitted the correctness of Fleet’s view and pointed out that 
the passage had been much earlier discussed by Hopkins with the same 
result in the JAOS. for 1903 (JRAS., 1917, p. 1 3 3). It is interest- 
ing that a passage in the Vanaparva refers to the Dhanisthadi 
reckoning of the stars ( Vanaparva , 230. 10). The important question 
to be discussed in this connection is the determining of the time when 
the transition of the winter solstice from Dhanistha to Sr a van a took 
place. This would naturally mark the lower limit of Panini’s date, since 
in his enumeration of stars (IV. 3. 34) he puts Dhanistha at the head 
of the list. It may be mentioned in this connection that the Maha - 
bhdrata attributes to Visvamitra the new arrangement of asterisms 
by substituting Sr a van a for Dhanistha. Prof. Keith takes Visva- 
mitra as an astronomical reformer in putting Sravana at the 
beginning of the asterisms in place of Dhanistha (JRAS., 1917. 

P- 39 )- 

Prof. Jogesh Chandra Ray has investigated the time of the transi- 
tion of the winter solstice from the first point of the Dhanistha to 
the star Sravana on the basis of astronomical calculations in his paper 
entitled ‘The First Point of Asvinl’ (1934). His conclusion is that 
the Naksatra Sravistha is the star Beta Delphtni, and that it was in 
the fourteenth century B.C., or in the year B.C. 1372 when the sun, 
the moon and the star Sravistha were in conjunction at the time of the 
winter solstice, and since one Naksatra period changing at the rate of 
about one degree in 70 years takes somewhat less than a thousand 
years (about 933 years), it was at the fifth century B.C. that Sravana 
occupied a position in relation to the winter solstice similar to that 
occupied by the Sravistha previously. Counting from B.C. 1372, 
the precession amounted to one Naksatra-space in B.C. 405, and the 
nearest year in which new moon happened on the day of the winter 
solstice was 401 B.C. At this time Sravana was observed as the star 
of the winter solstice and recorded by astronomers as being the first 
in the list of Naksatras, a fact implied in the statement of the 
Mahabharata cited above (Srdvanadini rksani ) and interpreted in this 
light by Fleet, Keith and others. Incase the date 401 B.C. repre- 
sents the year of Sravana Naksatra coinciding with the winter solstice, 
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the literature and authors referring to Sravisrha as the first of the 
Naksatras must be placed anterior to this date. This with reference 
to the question of Panini’s date gives a reliable basis to fix the lower 
limit of his date at about 400 B.C. The upper limit as stated already 
may be circa 500 B.C. from the date of Makkhali Gosala referred to 
by Panini as Maskarl. 


The Nanda Tradition 

There is a strong tradition preserved in both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical literature that Panini was a contemporary of some 
Nanda king. Taranatha, in his history of Buddhism compiled 
from older sources (1608 A.D.) states that Panini lived in the time 
of a Nanda king. Somadeva (1063-1081) in the Kathdsaritsagara 
and Ksemendra in the Brhatkathamanjari (1 ith century) also asso- 
ciate Panini with king Nanda and his capital Pataliputra. The 
newly discovered Manjusri Miilakalpa , which Jayaswal placed 
roughly at about 800 A.D., confirms the tradition that ‘king Nanda’s 
great friend was a Brahmana, Panini by name’ (Jayaswal’s edition, 
p. 14), and also adds that in the capital of Magadha there were 
Brahmana controversialists who gathered at the king’s court. 
Hiuen Tsiang from his record of the tradition as handed 
down in Panini’s birth-place, Salatura, states that Panini after finish- 
ing his work sent it to the supreme ruler, who exceedingly prized it 
and issued an edict that throughout the kingdom it should be used 
and taught to others ( Siyuki , p. 1 1 5). Although the name of the 
king and that of the town of Pataliputra are not mentioned, he con- 
firms the tradition of Panini’s connection with a royal court and patro- 
nage bestowed upon him in recognition of his talents. Rajasekhara 
(goo A.D.) connects Panini with the Sdstrakara Pariksd of Pataliputra 
which as we have shown corresponds with the account of the Great 
Synod or the literary assembly held under royal patronage which 
Megasthenes found functioning at Pataliputra as an old institution 
(M’Crindle’s Megasthenes , Frag XXXIII; Strabo , XV. I). A tradition 
which is thus testified to by different sources seems to be based on truth. 
The contact between Udicya (Northern) and Prdcya (Eastern) scholars 
was a feature of intellectual life of ancient India from the time of the 
Upanisads. For instance, Uddalaka Aruni of the Pancala country 
proceeded towards the land of the Madras in search of higher know- 
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ledge imparted by the teacher Svaidayana Saunaka. Panini also had 
his share in this kind of intellectual intercourse. The Atthapakdsini 
commentary of the Simhalese Mahavamsa in narrating the early life 
of Canakya speaks of his visit to Pataliputra to achieve suppremacy 
at its learned gatherings by disputation ( Vadam paryesantato Puppha- 
purarn gantva ). 

An important factor in determining Panini’s time would be the 
name and time of the Nanda king known to Panini. This question 
is of admitted difficulty owing to the great confusion of Nanda chro- 
nology. There are, however, two points that are settled: (1) the 
year 326 B C. as the final year of the last Nanda king, ruling over 
the country of the Prasii and Gangiridai as reported to Alexander. 
He was overthrown by Candragupta Maurya. The other date is 
obtained by reckoning from the fifth year of king Kharavcla (165 
B.C.) who in the Hathigumpha inscription dated in the year 165 of 
the era of Raja Muriya refers to Nanda-raja in connection with a 
canal eveavated by him 300 years earlier. Another passage in the 
same inscription records that king Nanda carried away to Magadha 
the statue of the first Jina. We thus find King Nanda ruling in 
Pataliputra about the year 456 B.C. This Nanda king can be no 
other than Nandivardhana ( Early History of India , p. 44). Of the 
kings of Sisunaga dynasty as given in the Puranas Nandivardhana and 
Mahananda occur as the last two kings after whom succeeded the 
base born Nandas. With the fixed point 465 B.C. falling within the 
reign of king Nanda, we may arrive at a tolerably definite period for 
the reigns of these two Nanda kings as c. 473 B.C. to 403 B.C. 
Mahapadma Nanda and his sons appear to have ruled from about 
403 B.C. to 323 B.C. According to Taranatha, Nanda the patron of 
Panini was the father of Mahapadma. It is thus evident that the 
Nanda king, the reputed contemporary and patron of Panini of the 
popular stories is Mahananda, son and successor of Nandivardhana, 
or the Nandaraja of the Hathigumpha inscription. In view of the 
joint period of the reigns of Nandivardhana and Mahanandin as stated 
above we may assume for the reign of Mahanandin the period c. 
446 to 403 B.C. 

The above hypothesis of Panini’s date based on the traditional 
account of his contemporaneity with a Nanda king accommodates in 
an admirable manner all the known facts about him, and reconciles 
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the various lines of arguments discussed above in connection with his 
chronology which seem to converge at this particular point, viz . the 
middle of the fifth century B.C, 

It is worth noting that grammatical literature also has preserved 
some references to the Nanda tradition. In the illustration Nandopa- 
kramani manani (Kasika on II. 4. 21) we have an allusion that the 
weights and measures of the country were standardised for the first 
time by king Nanda. Again sutra VI.2.133 Panini says that the 
word putra coming after the word raja does not take an initial acute 
accent. The commentators agree that the word rajan includes here 
also the specific names of individual kings, and in this connection 
they remember the name of king Nanda, whose son is referred to as 
Nanda-putra. We have the testimony not only of Kharavela that the 
name of the king ruling in 465 B.C. was Nanda, but the form is also 
supported by the Jaina tradition and the Bhavisya Purana as pointed 
out by Jayaswal {JBORS ., 1917). We may identify Nandaputra 

with Mahanandin, son and successor of King Nanda of Nandaraja, 
or Nandivardhana. 


Political Data 

Panini refers to Magadha as one of the monarchies, but it was 
not an empire. In his time the Udlcya country was made up of a 
number of States, kingships like Gandhara (IV. 1. 169) and re- 
publics {Samgha t V. 3. 114) such as Ksudraka-Malavas. We know 
it as fact that none of the kings who sat on the throne of Rajagrha 
or Pata lipu tra from Bimbisara upto the last Nanda king uprooted by 
Candragupta, ever extended his empire so far as the Vahlka country. 
The Greeks under Alexander found the Nandas east of the Beas. In 
the Pracya country Panini mentions Magadha, Kosala, Avanti, 
Kalinga and Suramasa as separate states ( Janapadas ), which as stated 
by Katyayana ( vdrttika on sutra IV. I. 168) were kingships (- Ekaraja ), 
where the sovereignty vested in one. 

It was not yet the time for the rise of Magadhan imperialism. 
Ajatasatru as king of Magadha annexed the kingdoms of KasI and 
Kosala. But it was only a passing phase. The last two rulers of this 
dynasty, Nandivardhana and Mahanandin, did not make any annexa- 
tions. The Puranas state that it was only Mahapadma Nanda who 
annexed the leading Ksattriya states of the time, viz. the Iksvakus 
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of Kosala, Pancalas, Kasis, Haihayas, Kalihgas, Asmakas, Kurus, 
Maithilas, Surasenas and Vltihotras, and made himself the sole sove- 
reign ( ekardt ) or emperor. Therefore the period, when the Ekardja 
kingdoms of Kuru, Kosala, Magadha, Kalihga, Avanti and Asmaka, 
mentioned specifically in the sutras as so many kingships, was anterior 
to the time of Mahapadma Nanda, *.<?. before about 400 B.C. Thus 
the political conditions adumberated in the Astadhydyi were clearly 
those that prevailed roughly during the period 450 to 400 B.C. 

Referring to Yavanani 

In his mention of Yavana and Yavanani writing, Panini is making 
a definite reference to a contact with a foreign people which is of 
great value in determining his date. 

The inscription of Darius (516 B.C.) first uses the term yauna 
( = Skt. Yavana) for Ionia and for the Ionian Greeks of Asia Minor as 
a part of his empire. Thus the term Yavana came into circulation in 
India when a part of India too like Asia Minor was annexed to the 
Persian Empire. It is therefore a mistake to suppose (as Benfey, Bur- 
nell, Weber and Wackernagel have done) that it was the Macedonian 
Greeks who came into India with Alexander about two centuries later 
who were first called Yavanas. 

Thus the Yavanas came to be known in India much earlier than 
Alexander’s time. As pointed out by Keith : ‘There is also a striking 
piece of evidence that Greek writing was known in North India before 
Alexander’s time : coins have been found with Greek inscription of 
pre-Alexanderian date 1 . Greek engraved gems, of a pattern much 
earlier than Macedonian times, have been found in the Panjab, and 
the Caduceus was known in India by B.C. 325 at the latest 2 . 
(Aitareya Aranyaka , p. 24), The Greeks under Alexander found 
previously settled in the Kabul valley a colony of the Nysian Greeks. 
In the Old-Persian Inscriptions of Darius we first find the term Yauna 
denoting Ionia and an Ionian, and Yauna , Ionians, corresponding to 
Sanskrit Yavanah and Yavanah (Sukumar Sen, Old Persian Inscriptions, 
p. 223). Both Ionia and Gandhara, the home of Panini, formed part 
of the empire of Darius and also continued under the reign of Xerxes, 

1 Quoted by Biihler in his Indian Paleography, p. 27. 

Vienna Oriental Journal , XIII, 307; Fleet, JRAS., 1907, p. 631. 
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who recruited to his army a contingent of Indians from Gandhara in 
his expedition against Greece about the year 479 B.C. Thus was 
furnished a first hand opportunity to the Indians to become acquaint- 
ed with the Greeks even before Alexander. As Prof. Keith has ob- 
served: c If it is borne in mind that Panini was a native of Gandhara 
according to Hiuen Tsiang, a view confirmed by the references in his 
grammar, it will not seem far-fetched to consider that it was most 
probably from the older tradition that the name Yavanani was derived 
( Aitareya Aranyaka , p. 23). The word lipi borrowed from the 
Achaemenian dipi meaning an edict is conspicuous by absence in the 
Buddhist canonical works and seems to have been borrowed from 
Achaemenian Iran. It may further be assumed that Yavanani Lipi 
was known in Gandhara. 


Panini and the Persians 

We have also direct evidence to show Panini’s acquaintance 
with the Persians. For instance, sutra V. 3.1 17 ( Parsvadiyaudhe - 
yadibhyam an-anati ) refers to a people called Parsus as a military 
community ( Ayudhafivi Samgha). The term Parsu may be the 
Sanskrit term for Persians. A part of India was already a province 
of the Achaemenian empire, under Cyrus and Darius which it enrich- 
ed both with its military and material resources. Indians were already 
serving in the army of Xerxes and fighting his battles about 487 B.C., 
while that very small part of India paid as much as the total revenue 
of the Persian empire. There was thus an intimate intercourse between 
north-western part of India and Persia, and Panini as a native of that 
region must have had direct experience of such intercourse. The 
term Parsu corresponds to the Old-Persian form Parsa as given in the 
Behistun inscription. The Babylonian form of the name in the same 
Inscription is Par-su which comes closer to Panini’s Parsu {Behistun 
Ins., British Museum, pp. 159-166). It appears that Parsu was the 
name of a country as noted in the Babylonian version, and Panini’s 
Parsava was a designation of an individual member of that Saifogba , a 
form of the name which corresponds to Babylonian Par-sa-a-a. Not 
only Gandhara but also Sindhu corrupted into Persian Hindu in the 
inscription of Darius (corresponding to the Sind-Sagar Doab of the 
Western Panjab) came under the occupation of the Achaemenians at 
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one time (cf. Hamadan Plate Ins., JRAS ., 1926, pp. 633-6; Jour . 
Cama Ins ., 1927; Memoir ASI, , No. 34). 

Similarly, another possible Persian tribe was known in India as 
Vrkas, mentioned as another Ayudhapvi Samgha by Panini, a com- 
munity that lived by the profession of arms. An individual member 
of this tribe was called in Sanskrit Vdrkenya , a term which probably 
corresponds to the term V drakana of the Behistun Inscription. The 
whole tribe was called Vrkah, which corresponds to the form Varkd in 
the plural number in the name Saka Haumavarka in the Naksh-Rus- 
tam Inscription. The Vrkas appear to be a section of the war- 
like Saka tribes. 

A long period of contact with Persia is responsible for the intro- 
duction of other Persian terms into India. For example, the word 
Kantha as a place-name ending is a Scythian term for a town, pre- 
served in such names as Samarkand, Khokan, Chimkent, etc. Panini 
notices the kantbd-e tiding names as being common in the Bannu 
valley and the Usmara country between the lower course of the Chenab 
and Ravi, and also instances some particular names such as Cihana- 
kantham and Madura-kantham, which are rather un-lndian names. 

The above data point to the period of India’s close contact with Persia 
under the Achaemenian emperors Darius (522-486 B.C.) and Xerxes 
(485-465 B.C.) on account of their Indian conquest. This explains 
the use of such terms in India as Yavana, Parsu , Vrka , Kantha . To 
these we may add two other terms jabala (goat-herd) and hailihila 
(poison), mentioned by Panini which are Semitic words. 

The foregoing evidence points to Panini’s knowledge of the 
Persians about the time of these Achaemenian emperors. 

The Ksudraka-Mdlavas 

On account of Panini’s reference to the Ksudrakas and 
the Malavas in the formation Ksaudraka-Malavi Sena in the 
ganasntra of snlra IV. 2. 45, Weber argued that this reference 
brings down the time of Panini (and also his predecessor Apisali) 
to that of Alexander’s invasion which was resisted by those 
two Indian tribes called by the Greeks the Oxydrakai and Malloi. 
He argued that the Ksudrakas and the Malavas had been usually at 
war with each other and a foreign invasion brought them together to 
fight \ common foe by pooling their military resources in a united 
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army called Ksaudraka-Malavi-Send. This united army was a reality 
which confronted Alexander and is described by the Greek historians 
as consisting of 90,000 foot soldiers, all fit for active service, together 
with 10,000 cavalry, and 900 war chariots (Curtius, Alexanders 
Invasion , p. 234). 

So far as Apisali is concerned, Weber misunderstood the text relat- 
ing to Apisali-vidhi (quoted by Patanjali), which has no connection 
with the Ksudraka-Malavas and is concerned only with the formation 
Adhenavam . Its purpose was restricted to show the prevalence of 
Tadantavidhi in the Samuhika or group-denoting suffixes. 

Secondly the confederate military arrangement between the Ksu- 
drakas and the Malavas was not a temporary make-shift, but was 
permanent in its character so as to find its way into current language 
in the expression Ksaudraka-Malavi Sena as a special grammatical 
formation. There is again every probability that Pfmini himself 
composed the Ganasutra Ksudraka-Alalavdt Send'Samjhdydm on the basis 
of his personal knowledge of such an army. In fact the details given 
by the Greek writers rather indicate that this joint army had existed 
before Alexander and was not the outcome of any emergency. Curtius 
definitely states that the Ksudrakas and Malavas in accordance with 
their custom had selected as their head a brave warrior of the nation of 
the Ksudrakas who was an experienced general ( Alexander's Invasion , 
p. 236). Unfortunately, at the time of giving battle to Alexander 
the events took a turn just opposite to what Weber would have us 
believe. Diodoros expressly states ‘that the Ksudraka-Malavas could 
not agree as to the choice of a leader and ceased in consequence to 
keep the field together’ (Alex, Inv, } p. 236, f.n.). Curtius almost 
confirms the version of Diodoros by saying that ‘overnight a dissension 
arose amongst them and they retired to their mountain recesses.’ He 
goes one step further to acquaint us with the subsequent course of 
events saying that most of the army took shelter in the fortified city of 
the Ksudrakas which was beseiged by Alexander, and this was 
followed by the most heroic resistance and the fiercest attack that the 
Greek army had experienced so far in which Alexander himself 
received a deadly wound. Obviously after their separation from the 
Malavas, the Ksudrakas bore the brunt of the battle singly. Finally, 
peace was negotiated on behalf of the fighters by deputing one hundred 
ambassadors whom the Greeks received with such uncommon hospitality 
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and honour as are unusual in the case of a crushed enemy. The 
grammatical illustration which Patanjali repeats thrice in the Bhdsya 
(Ekdkibhih Ksudrakair-jitam , asahdyair-ityarthah , I. 83 ; I. 321; 
II.412) presents a true picture of the events as preserved on the Indian 
side, namely that the Ksudrakas were matched alone against the in- 
vaders and emerged triumphant. 

This takes the bottom out of Weber’s argument and we may be 
certain that the league of the Ksudraka-Malava army had been in 
existence long before Alexander. 

The numerous Ayudhajivl samghas in the Panjab and North-West 
India point to political conditions as existed before the rise of Mauryan 
Imperialism. Panini treats of the Samgha polity as if it were 
at the zenith of its growth. Gradually the Samghas began to decline 
and the march of the Greeks through their land fully exposed their 
political weakness. This made the Samghas unpopular and created 
a movement for their unification of which indications are found in 
Kautilya’s Arthasdstra. Panini lived in the peak period of the 
Samghas , and an interval of about a century should be allowed for their 
decline against the rise of a centralised monarchy or empire. 

Panint and Kautilya 

It has been argued that Kautilya writes a language 
which, though archaic in certain respects is decidedly later 
than the language of the Astddhyayi (Thieme, Panini and the 
Veda , p. 80). From the foregoing studies it is apparent that the 
works of both refer to many similar institutions. Sometimes the 
Arthasdstra appears as the best commentary on Panini in regard to 
certain specific and peculiar terms referred to by both, e.g . Maireya, 
Kdpisdyana , Devapatha , Akranda , Y uktdrohi , Upanisad , Vinaya , 
Parisad , Visya, and certain other terms for institutions, such as 
names of administrative officers, as already seen, succession of agricul- 
tural crops, and classes of punch-marked coins, as well as weights and 
measures. These and many other details noticed in the body of the 
work furnish striking parallels between them. But as Thieme has put 
it Kautilya was junior to Panini so that a century may have reasonably 
intervened between them. 

An independent study devoted to a detailed investigation of the 
points of resemblance and divergence, of facts and institutions that are 
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common to both and that occur exclusively either in the Astadhyayi 
or in the Arthasdstra will prove not only of absorbing interest, but 
also of distinct historical and chronological value. 

The Evidence of Coins 

The numismatic data of the Astadhyayi show that it was more 
ancient than the Arthasdstra . For instance, Panini’s (1) Niska , 
(2) Suvaina, (3) Sana , (4) Satamdna, point to older coinage not 

known to Kautilya. Similarly Kautilya does not know of the signi- 
ficant coins named Vimsatika and Trimstaka in the Astadhyayi 
of which actual examples have been found. The evidence of Panini ’s 
Satamdna coin is of great importance in this connection. The 
Satamdna coinage must have been in mintage and circulation in 
the time of Panini. Its beginnings may be placed a few centuries 
earlier. It is significant to note in this connection that the reference 
to Satamdna in the Satapatha Brahmana is found only in those 
Books which are associated with the name of Yajnavalkya, e.g . 
in Kandas V in which Yajnavalkya is quoted as authority and in 
Kandas XII, XIII, and XIV. There is not a single reference to the 
Satamana coin in the Agnicayana Books (VI-X) in which Sandilya to 
the exclusion of Yajnavalkya figures as the principal authority. This 
accords with the view that Yajnavalkya was considered as a late 
Brahmana writer in comparison with the earlier works of Aitareya 
and Satyayana, etc. The chronological inference is that the period 
of currency of the Satamana coin was confined to a few centu- 
ries preceding Kautilya and to them should be assigned portions of 
the Taittiriya and Jaiminiya Brahmanas and also portions of the 
Satapatha Brahmana which alone mention this coin. 

But the coin which is of still greater significance so far as chrono- 
logical results are concerned is the heavy type of Kdrsdpana which 
was of 20 mdsds or 40 rattis in weight, and which is definitely men- 
tioned in more than one sutra as a current coin under the name of 
Vimsatika . Kautilya knows only the silver Kdrsdpana of 32 ratti 
weight. It appears that the Mauryan administrators struck their stan- 
dard silver Kdrsdpana only of the 16 mdsa weight. Panini on the other 
hand seems to know both classes of silver coins, viz . the Vimsatika 
of heavier weight as its name signifies, and the Kdrsdpana of standard 
weight, which although unspecified was most likely 32 rattis as stated 
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in Manu and Kautilya. We should therefore assign a period to Panin 
in which Vtmsatika and Karsapana were current coins at one and the 
same time and this appears to be a numismatic fact of the 5th century 
B.C. in the time of the Nandas. The heavier kahdpana of 20 mdsas 
was current in Rajagrha during Bimbisara’s reign. The Vtmsatika 
was the local currency of different Janapadas. The Nandas felt called 
upon to introduce for the first time a uniform system of weights 
and measurers and standardised coinage, for their empire (cf. the 
illustration Nando pakramdni mdndni ) extending from Kalinga to 
Pancala. This system is known in medical works as Magadha mdna 
as distinguished from the KdUhga mdna which continued to be a 
separate system. The coinage of the Nandas showed the following 
new features: (1) a standard Karsapana of 16 mdsas in place of 
Vtmsatika of 20 mdsas ; (2) punching of obverse and reverse symbols 
on two sides of a coin instead of on the same side as before; (3) in- 
creasing the number of obverse symbols in a group to 5, instead of 4 
as on Vimsatika and earlier coins; (4) introducing the Sun and six- 
armed (sadara) symbols as constant ones in changing groups of 5; 
(5) simplifying the forms, but greatly adding to the variety of the 
symbols punched. The new Karsapana of 32 rattis of the Nandas may 
be actually identified in the thin and broad flat pieces with clear 
symbols punched on them, known to numismatists. The thick and 
short variety in which peacock or moon-on-hill symbols appear belong 
to the Maurya period. The distinction of the earlier and later 
Kdrsdpanas is best seen in the form of their six-armed symbols, those 
with an oval as a constituent of the six-armed symbol being earlier 
than those with an arrow or taurine. 

The above description of the several classes of early punch-marked 
coins makes it clear that the coinage known to Panini was distinctly 
more ancient than that prevailing in Kautilya’s time and holds true to 
the Nanda period. 


Personal Names 

The evidence of personal names current in Panini’s time also 
supports the above chronological considerations. The Gotra names 
were current in the Brahmanas and the JJpanisads , whereas in the 
Maurya period two other features appeared, viz . contraction of 
personal names and names after asterisms. The Astddhydyt re- 
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presents a stage between the two when the Cotra names and the 
N aksatra-nzmzs were in use at the same time. The Gotra- name was an 
old Vedic custom whereas the Naksatra- name was a new feature sanc- 
tioned by the Grhyasutras. There is no scope for shortening of Gotra 
names, and so the laws of contraction detailed by Panini applied to 
names other than Gotra names. In this respect the early Buddhist 
literature shows an equal preference for Cotra and Naksatra names 
and thus appears closer to Panini’s time. 

Panini and the Jatakas 

In many respects Panini’s language is earlier than that of the 
Jatakas , but in some cases the coincidence between the two is striking 
and helpful towards chronology. Attention may be drawn here 
especially to the material for mounting chariots, viz. dvaipa , vaiydghra 
and pandukambala , which are mentioned in Panini and the Jatakas. 
The expressions cited above represent older conditions : and as a 
matter of fact these words occur in the Gat ha portions of the Jatakas 
which are admittedly earlier than the prose portions. A date in the 
fifth century B.C. would explain the linguistic similarities between 
the Astadhyayi and the Jatakas. 

Panini and the Aladhyampatha 

The Astadhyayi of Panini is marked by balanced judgment in dealing 
with conflicting views and grammatical controversies. While examining 
the grammatical data of Panini we have already drawn attention to this 
spirit of synthesis. In this respect Panini’s work can be said to be a 
true product of its age, the epoch of Majjhima-patipadd , the best 
representative of which was another master mind, the Buddha himself. 
Those who accepted the path of the golden mean as the ideal course to 
follow avoided insistence on extreme views, and we actually find 
Panini avoiding the mistakes of his predecessors like Sakatayana, and 
presenting all through the Astadhyayi a synthesis which made that 
work so popular and acceptable. 

Summary 

The foregoing considerations regarding Panini’s chronological 
position may be now summarised. The various dates assigned to 
Panini range from the seventh to the fourth century B.C. The 
majority of scholars are inclined to the view of the fifth and the fourth 
century B.C. The view taken in this work is that a date nearer the 
fifth century B.C. appears more probable on the basis of the available 
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data. It takes Panini to be a contemporary of the Nanda king named 
Mahananda and thus assigns him to the middle of the fifth century 
B.C. 

The literary argument offers a corrective to the extreme views of 
Goldstiicker about the types of literature and literary works known 
to Panini. The argument for a late dating after Alexander’s invasion 
based on references to Yavanani script and to the confederated army 
of the Ksudraka-Malavas has been duly answered. For Sir R. G. 
Bhandarkar’s argument based on Panini’s supposed ignorance of the 
south it has also been shown that Panini’s geographical horizon exten- 
cd from Kamboja (Pamir) to Asmaka on the Godavari, and from 
Sauvlra (Sind) in the west to Kalihga and Suramasa (Surma valley of 
Assam) in the east, and also included that part of South India 
which lies within the tropics (VIII. 4, 25) and also some islands 
situated in mid-ocean. 

The references to such specifically Buddhist terms as Mas kart , 
Kttmari-Sramand (maiden nuns), Nikdya and Nirvana , support the 
view that Panini came after the Buddha. 

The argument from numismatic data and the nature of current 
personal names treated of by Panini point in the direction that Panini 
lived in the same cultural epoch to which belongs the Pali canon. 

Moreover, the somewhat striking resemblance of technical terms as 
between Panini and Kautilya indicate that Panini was not far removed 
from Kautilya’s time. 

The astronomical argument is based on the fact that in the list 
of ten star names given in siitra IV. 3. 34 Sravistha is made to head 
the list. This points to the practice of astronomical reckoning known 
to the Vedanga Jyotisa in which Sravistha was the first in the list 
of naksatras . This position of Sravistha continued from B.C. 1372 
to about 401 B.C., i e. the close of the fifth century B.C. After 
this the asterism of Sravana was put at the head of the list. This 
gives us a definite lower limit for the date of Panini. 

The trend of this varied evidence is to place Panini in about 
the middle of the fifth century B.C. This relative definite chronological 
fixture in the case of Panini is somewhat singular, not obtainable for so 
many other master minds in the literary history of ancient India. 3 

Vasudeva S. Agrawala 
3 A chapter from the authors Thesis, India in Panini. 



The Problem of Perception in Advaita Vedanta* 

The metaphysical stand of a school of philosophy affects to a 
considerable extent its epistemological and logical theories. The 
absolute monistic standpoint of Advaita Vedanta shapes its episte- 
mological theories with a constant eye on this ultimate metaphysical 
truth. 

The process of Perception, according to Advaita Vedanta, is, 
therefore, much different from that as upheld in the realistic stand- 
point of the Naiyayikas. 

The means of knowledge, though differing in different systems 
of Indian Philosophy, are explained in so far as the)'* give us valid 
knowledge as distinguished from erroneous or false cognition. Know- 
ledge, to be valid, must conform to the process by which the means 
of knowledge are supposed to give rise to such knowledge. In what, 
then, does the validity of knowledge consist, or in other words, what 
is valid knowledge? The validity of knowledge is said to consist in 
its object being such as was not comprehended before and also such as 
is not contradicted afterwards. These two marks are regarded as 
constituting the knowledge of an object valid — both in the Advaita 
Vedanta and the Nyaya systems. Such knowledge is known as 
‘prama’ or valid knowledge as distinguished from ‘smrti’ or memory. 
Knowledge of an object from memory is not regarded as valid know- 
ledge by these systems inasmuch as it does not give us knowledge of a 
new object not previously cognised but of a previously cognised object 
which is recalled in a subsequent act of cognition. However, recollec- 
tive knowledge is not rejected in certain other systems, e.g., in the 
Jaina and the Visistadvaita systems. These systems hold that such 
knowledge is not less valid if it gives us the knowledge of an 
object, not contradicted by a subsequent knowledge. From the 
realistic standpoint, the Naiyayikas regard v^lid knowledge as 
consisting in a correspondence between knowledge" and the object of 
knowledge. This correspondence is due to the cognition of the object 

* Paper read at die XVI Session, All-India Oriental Conference, Lucknow, 
October, 1951. 
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outside the knowing subject by the sense-organs which help the mind 
to grasp such objects. If such knowledge which is ultimately know- 
ledge of the individual self has its object really in the same from 
outside as is cognised, it is valid knowledge. In Advaita Vedanta, 
however, valid knowledge presupposes a subjective factor more than 
in the Nyaya theory, for non-comprehension and non-contradiction 
of the object in which valid knowledge consists are the subjective 
aspects in such knowledge, whereas the correspondence between 
knowledge and the object of knowledge comes later. 

The ontological standpoint of Advaita Vedanta, however, does 
not recognise such valid knowledge as the ultimate knowledge. In 
all our empirical knowledge we have the distinction of subject-object- 
means of knowledge which is not competent to reveal to us Absolute 
Knowledge which is nothing but Brahman, the Highest Truth, where 
all distinctions are totally negated. So when we speak of knowledge 
from the epistemological and the psychological standpoints, Advaita 
Vedanta upholds, we can only have valid empirical knowledge which 
is true as long as the Highest Truth is not cognised, but not ultimately 
true. So our psychology and epistemology fail us to realise Absolute 
Knowledge, but nevertheless we have the empirical validity and inva- 
lidity of knowledge so long as we have the valid or the invalid psycho- 
logical and epistemological processes. 

According to Advaita Vedanta, the validity of perceptual cognition 
consists undoubtedly in the direct apprehension of the object which 
must be corresponding to the subject’s knowledge, provided that the 
subject has no previous cognition of the same object and the object is 
not contradicted by his subsequent knowledge. But in what does the 
directness of valid perceptual knowledge consist? What ultimately is 
responsible for the object existing outside the subject coming in a very 
direct and immediate perception of it? The very nature of perception 
is this directness and immediacy of such knowledge: all other forms 
of valid cognition (which are five in number excepting Perception, 
according to Advaita Vedanta) are not direct and immediate, but are 
indirect and mediate in so far as they arise in the subject through its 
previous perceptual cognitions and judgments made for having such 
cognitions about the phenomena of the world. According to Advaita 
Vedanta, Absolute Consciousness (Caitanya or Cit), which is equated 
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with Brahman, the Highest Truth, is the only source of our direct, 
immediate perception of objects existing outside the mind, the subject 
of perception. It is the eternal light, the self-luminous principle, the 
only real source, for the illumination of the objects of the external 
world which are all inert, blind entities called up by nescience (avidya) 
and therefore capable of being directly known when such nescience 
covering them up is dispelled by Consciousness. This Consciousness is 
the all-pervading Consciousness which is nevertheless expressed through 
finite minds and for the comprehension of finite objects covered 
up by Nescience Beginningless (maya) through its finite effects (avidva) 
which are also of the nature of nescience. Such being the ontological 
position of Advaita Vedanta, it can hardly think in terms of the Nyaya 
theory, in which the objects — which are not regarded as being covered 
up by objective nescience in every case, but only by subjective 
ignorance due to distance etc., — can be directly known by the subject 
through the sense-organs coming in contact, somehow or other, with 
them. 

So our perceptual knowledge, to be valid, thus says Advaita 
Vedanta, should have Absolute Consciousness as its ground so that 
the objects of such cognition are directly presented to the subject by 
the unveiling of their nescience. In short, Absolute Consciousness is 
the background of valid perceptual cognition of the object. In and 
through the direct cognition of the object this Absolute Consciousness 
is working to make possible the validity of such cognition. But can 
this position, which is metaphysically sound from the absolute monistic 
standpoint, really account for perception? Does not perception become 
a paradox in Advaita Vedanta, for the reason that the principle of 
Absolute Consciousness which constitutes the very basis of perceptual 
cognition is beyond all limitations of space, time and causality, so that 
in the epistemological plane where we have certain finite means to have 
valid knowledge, we have to delimit this limitless principle of Cons- 
ciousness which gives validity to perceptual knowledge. To answer 
these charges Advaita Vedanta replies to this effect that what forms 
the basis of the validity of such cognition is undoubtedly Absolute 
Consciousness, but as we have different perceptual cognitions at differ- 
ent times under different conditions, the Absolute Consciousness finds 
expressions through particular finite channels which are in the nature 
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of modifications of the ‘antahkarana’ 1 which is the subject of such 
cognitions, These modifications of the ‘antahkarana’ are called ‘vrttis* 
in Advaita Vedanta — but I prefer to denote them by the term “know- 
ledge-urges of the ‘antahkarana’ or the mind.” Here it is that the 
epistemological process of perception really begins, is carried on and 
ceases. Consciousness as expressed through the mind by its ‘know- 
ledge-urges* for particular situations of valid perception accounts for 
the direct cognition of the objects of such knowledge. 

In an act of perceptual cognition the object is undoubtedly per- 
ceived, but it is also a fact that such .cognition in itself is also per- 
ceived, i.e., immediately known. Advaita Vedanta recognises this fact 
and gives an account of perception from these two aspects — viz.> from 
the aspects of the ‘immediacy of the object* and of the ‘immediacy of 
the cognition.* Perception is attained, as has been already described, 
by the comprehension of Absolute Consciousness, which is the sole 
arbiter in immediate cognition, as expressed in finite ‘knowledge-urges* 
through the mind. This is the basic principle of immediate cognition 
in Advaita Vedanta. Hence in an act of perception where we have 
knowledge of objects directly through the mind, the subject of percep- 
tion, as working through the sense-organs under different conditions 
at different times in the matter of perceiving different objects, we can 
say that the same Absolute Consciousness is delimited by three finite 
entities — (a) the object, (b) the knowledge-urges of the mind and 
(c) the mind. 

Now when we say in an act of perception that our cognition is 
immediate, Advaita Vedanta upholds, the mind's knowledge-urges 
which go out through the sense-organs get identified with the objects 
so as to be transformed according to them, and this identity is only 
possible from the standpoint of Absolute Consciousness as delimited 
by the knowledge-urges and the objects. The mind is not a formless 
entity for it is a created thing, according to Advaita Vedanta : hence 
when it gets in touch with the object through the sense-organs it 
undergoes some modifications, like waves in the light which is reflected 

i This term ‘antahkarana’ is used in Indian philosophical systems, though 
not strictly in accordance with the Western psychological conception, to denote 
the mind (‘manas’). So I shall henceforth adhere to this English equivalent, 
viz,, mind. 
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against a physical object. These modifications d£ the mind are, 
according to Advaita Vedanta, transformed according to the shapes 
of the objects towards which they are projected. These modi- 
fications, which I prefer to denote as the ‘knowledge-urges*, of the 
mind are really the instrumental means of our perceptual cognitions. 
The sense-organs are the sluice-gates of these knowledge-urges coming 
in contact with, and being transformed according to, the objects; so 
they are the secondary means of perceptual cognition. Now this pro- 
cess — where there arises a bridge between the outer and the inner, the 
object lying without and the mental knowledge-urges lying within the 
subject of perception, — is possible, because, as Advaita Vedanta says, 
there is the same Consciousness as finding expressions through the inner 
knowledge-urges and the outer objects, where the former arise under 
particular conditions through particular sense-organs for particular 
objects, and the latter are such as are present at the time of perception 
and capable of being perceived in that specific process of perception. 
So in one act of perception, according to Advaita Vedanta, we can 
have only one kind of mental knowledge-urges at one time. The 
mind goes out and is modified according to that object which it 
wants to perceive. So in the cognition of two qualities, like colour 
and weight, of the same object by the same process of perception (say, 
by visual perception) we cannot have the simultaneous perception 
of them. We visually perceive the colour, but not the weight of the 
object which can be known by tactual perception. Hence we con- 
clude that our cognition, to be immediate, must have a union of 
Consciousness as expressed through the knowledge-urges of the mind 
by the sense-organs towards part.cular objects and the objects of 
perception. 

This process of immediate cognition — where wc have only a 
directness in our perceptual knowledge in so far as it arises immediate- 
ly out of Consciousness as expressed through the knowledge-urges of 
the mind and the objects — is, according to Advaita Vedanta, not yet 
competent to vouchsafe to us the object directly and immediately for 
which a deeper process is necessary. It can be said here in passing 
that when we have a union of Consciousness as expressed through the 
knowledge- urges of the mind and the objects of perception, wc have 
not the directness of cognition alone which has been explained above, 
but also the objects according to which the knowledge-urges of the mind 
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get transformed and come in our perceptual cognition. Why, then, 
does Advaita Vedanta go for a ‘deeper process* to explain the ‘direct- 
ness of an object* in perceptual cognition ? It can be said here that a 
school of Advaita Vedanta, the school of Vivarana, advocates in favour 
of this ‘deeper process*. Its position is that the object is not immedi- 
ately perceived by Consciousness as expressed through the mental 
knowledge-urges transformed according to them, but as expressed 
through the mind itself, the subject of perception, so that the object 
does not only come into direct contact with the subject, but loses its 
separate existence in the process. How is this identity possible, for 
in actual perception wc have distinct cognition of the subject and the 
object as in ‘I know the pot’? So we cannot say that there is identity 
between subject-object in perception. But Advaita Vedanta’s position 
is very clear in view of its metaphysical stand. It declares that there is 
really no identity in subject-object, but there is undoubtedly one exis- 
tence pervading subject-object. The doctrine of illusory superimposi- 
tion (adhyasavada) which Advaita Vedanta advocates for proving its 
absolute monistic standpoint is applied to subject-object in perception. 
All material things are, according to Advaita Vedanta, super-imposed 
on Consciousness; the super imposed have no separate existence from 
that on which they are super-imposed; the super-imposed arc illusory, 
the substratum of super-imposition is only real. If we push this 
position a little further in this context, we will have to admit that the 
external object is really super-imposed on Consciousness which it 
delimits; hence the object has no existence of its own apart from such 
Conciousness. Now we have seen above that Consciousness as ex- 
pressed through the object becomes psychologically consilient with 
Consciousness as expressed through the knowledge-urges of the mind 
so that we have immediate cognition. But this Consciousness delimit- 
ed by the knowledge-urges of the mind is really consilient with 
Consciousness as expressed through the mind, the subject of percep- 
tion, which goes out through such knowledge-urges. Hence 
ultimately the external object, as having no separate existence of its 
own, is super-imposed on Consciousness as expressed through the 
mind and so it becomes identical in existence with the Subjective 
Consciousness. When there arises this subjective-objective psycholo- 
gical consilience, so that the object loses its separate existence and is 
perceived only when the subject is perceived as knowing the object , 
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then alone this school of Advaita Vedanta, in conformity with its 
metaphysical attitude, declares that we have a direct, immediate cogni- 
tion of the object. Unless the object becomes affiliated to the subject 
in perception, we cannot say that it has been immediately cognised 
by a somewhat incoherent sensory contact between the mind or the 
subject and the object, the cogniser and the cognised. This is the 
position of Advaita Vedanta in respect of perceptual cognition where 
its explanations are unique and its ontological stand has a great bear- 
ing upon this unique Advaita Theory of Perception. 

Bratindra Kumar Sengupta 
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Eastern Expansion of the Kusana Empire 

Dr. A. S. Altekar has rendered an yeoman’s service in clarifying 
one of the typical hiatuses in our national history — the age of the 
Kusanas. His notice of the Buxar hoard of Kusana coins comes at 
a most opportune moment, when, a likely misinterpretation, due to 
unconscious parochial patriotism was about to swing the pendulum in 
favour of limiting the frontiers of one of the greatest achievements of 
Asiatic history — the Kusana Empire up to the Yamuna. 

On the decline of the Greek military colonists, in Bactria and 
Afghanistan, these countries along with Pakistan and India were des- 
tined to be the scene of one of the most thrilling dramas so frequently 
witnessed on the stage of European and Asiatic histories, namely, the 
acceptance, adoption and utilisation, of the traits of a higher culture, 
by a primitive nation, for the fulfilment of their destiny. These were 
the Kusanas or the Ta-yue-cbi of the Chinese ‘Annals’. It was they 
who put an end to the useless existence of the Greeks. The earliest 
historical member of this dynasty is known as Kujula-Kadphises — who 
is reported to have held territories from the Caspian Sea to the Pamirs, 
which was further extended to the banks of Narmada, as we shall 
see in the following paragraphs, in the time of his successors. The 
empire reached the zenith of its glory in the reign of Kaniska who 
even invaded the Chinese empire. It was in the time of these great 
nomads, precursors of Hulaghu and Chcnghiz Khan and finally Tai- 
mur the Lame, that a great race admixture seems to have taken place. 
Various races and tribes that had settled between the Caspian and 
Narmada — the Iranians, the Turkis, the Greeks, the Sakas, the 
Parthians etc. were welded into one single nation to create the Kusana 
state. It was they, who were responsible, in no mean degree, for the 
creation of the Indo-Hellenistic school and Indo-Scythic School of 
Mathura. Justifiably we can regard the Kusana empire as an 
achievement in Asiatic history like that of the Achsemenids and the 
Sassanides. 

The scholars are aware of the fact that these kings are divided 
into two groups; and of the controversy that have raged and 
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is still going on about them since Masson brought their coins to the 
notice of the educated world. The chronology that the Kadphises 
group was followed by the Kan i ska group is not agreed to by all. 
Even the date of Kaniska is a moot point. The various theories have 
been admirably summarised by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhury 1 . New fuel 
has been thrown into the fire by Dr. Sten Konow 2 . The extent of 
their dominions are now well known except the eastern frontier, which 
has now become a matter of controversy. The eastern limit of the 
Kusana empire in India can be determined with reference to the 
following points : — 

(i) Findspots of inscriptions specifically mentioning Kaniska, 
in eastern India. 

(ii) Findspots of red sandstone images of the Kusana age of 
Mathura, containing votive records in Kusana characters but not men- 
tioning any reigning monarch. 

(iii) Findspots of the silver and copper coins of the great 
Kusanas in Eastern India; these were primarily meant for local use. 

(iv) His local governors and viceroys and their respective terri- 
tories. 


Findspots of Inscriptions 

(1) In eastern India epigraphs specifically mentioning Kusana 
emperors have been found at Sarnath in the Banaras District; estab- 
lished on the camkama of the Buddha on the 22nd day of the 3rd 
month of winter in the 3rd regnal year of Kaniska. It also men- 
tions Kharapallana and Vanaspara as Mahaksatrapa and Ksatrapa 
respectively 3 , 

(ii) The second statue was found at Saheth-Maheth, ancient 
SravastI of the Kosala country, in the Gonda district of U.P. 

(iii) An inscribed image probably referring to Kaniska was 
found at Gaya by Cunningham 4 . 

An impression of a gold coin of Ffuviska was noticed by Cun- 
ningham while conserving the Mahabodhi Temple 5 . When in the 

1 Political History of Ancient India (4th cd.), pp. 465 ft. 

2 C//., vol. ii, pt. i> (Introduction). 

3 Ep. Indtca \ vol. viii, p. 176 & plate. 

4 Cunningham, Maha-Bodhi> pp. 21, 37, 53 & 54 quoted by Dr. B. C. Sen. 

5 Cunningham, Maha-Bodhi, p. 20, pi. x, 11. 
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reign o£ Huviska the Vajrasana was re-established, probably a coin 
was placed beneath it. Though it was stolen at a later date, it left 
its impression on the soil to tell the story of this petty larceny to 
posterity. 

(a) In the second class, comes a series of inscriptions in Kusana 
characters inscribed on the pedestals of images of red sandstone of 
Karri and the style as well as technique betray their production from 
Mathura studios. First comes the red sandstone image of Mani Naga 
and Svastika Naga found in the ruins of Mani vara Matha within the 
amphitheatre of the ancient Girivraja 0 . 

(b) The Kusana characters found on the cover of the Vajrasana 
at Bodh-Gaya 7 . 

(c) R. D. Bancrji drew our attention to the find of a fragment 
of a red sandstone image at Gaya possibly by J. D. Beglar. According 
to him it was in the collection of the deceased scholar, purchased by 
the Indian Museum authorities (I. M. Accession No. 6282)^. 

(d) During the excavations of Rajgir the late Dr. T. Bloch found 
an inscribed pedestal of a red sandstone image 0 . 

(e) The excavations of Dr. Spooner yielded several such frag- 
ments of the red sandstone images originally established at ancient 
Fatal iputra 10 . 

(f) Nongarh is a village in the Jamui sub-division of the Mun- 
ghyr district, about 1 1 miles south-east of Lakhisarai, on the west 
bank of the Kiul river. There was a huge mound at this place 
approximately qo 7 in height. Cunningham’s excavations yielded 
inter alia a red sandstone image of Karri (Sikri) inscribed in Kusana 
characters 1 1 . 


Findspots of coins 

The undermentioned places in Bihar, old united Bengal and Orissa 
have yielded Kusana coins. 

6 1HQ., vol. xxvi, pp. 152 fF.; JNS1., vol. xii, pt. ii, p. 178 ff. 

7 Cunningham, Maba-Bodhi, p. 58, pi. xxii, 11. 

8 Bahgalar Itthasa , vol. i, (3rd cd.), p. 38, note 19. 

9 'AR., ASI. t 1905-6, p. 106. Quoted by Bancrji and illustrated in his 
Origin of the Bengali Script. 

10 Ibid., 1912-13,, p. 60. 

11 ASR vol, iii, p. 160 f.; vol. viii, p. n8f. 
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(i) In 1882, a copper coin of Kaniska, was found ac Tamluk, 
in the Midnapur district of West Bengal 12 . 

(li) In 1890, a base metal coin of Vasudeva had been found in 
the Murshidabad district of West Bengal. It had been sent to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, but, is now not traceable 1,5 . 

(iii) In 1909, a gold coin of the same king was found in the 
Bogra district of the present Eastern Pakistan 11 . 

(iv) Three silver Kusana coins from North Bengal were illus- 
trated and discussed by N. G. Majumdar 1 *. 

(v) A gold coin of Huviska was found at Belvadag than a and 
a copper coin of Kaniska in the Karra thanci of the Ranchi district 1 \ 

(vi) Excavations at Pataliputra yielded two copper coins of Kani- 
ska 1 ', and more of Wima-Kadphises and Huviska. 

(vii) Kusana coins have been found at Vaisall in large num- 
bers. 

(viii) A very large number of Kusana copper issues were shown 
to me by late Amarnath Shukla of Basti said to have been collected by 
him from various ruined sites in the Basti district. 

(ix) A copper coin of Kaniska (?) was shown to me, by Dr. K. 
N. Puri, collected from Kopia, in the Basti district of U.P., in 1951* 

(x) Copper coins of Kaniska and Huviska were found at 
Bhahjakia, in the Panchpir sub-division of the Mayurbhanj district 
of Orissa 18 . 

(xi) 1 1 2 copper coins of the ‘Great’ Kusanas were found in the 
Mayurbhanj district and noticed by late R. D. Banerji 1 ’. 

(xii) Kusana coins were again found, according to Sri P. 
Acharya, in the excavations of Viratgarh, in the Mayurbhanj district. 


12 PA SB., 1882, p. 113. 

1 3 Ibid., 1890, p. 162. 

14 R. Chand j, Gaudarajamala, p. 4. h is regie tud ihtat these impel taut 
notices have not been included in the Bibliography of Indian Cohns, pt. i, by C. 
R. Singhal. 

15 JASB., (N.S.), vol. xwiii, p. 127. 

16 JBORS., vol. i, pp. 231-2, and vol. v, p. 78. For the* type of the Kaniska 
coin see JMC , vol. i, plate xi, fig. it. 

17 AR., ASL , 1912-13, pp. 79, 84-83. 

18 Ibid., 1924-25, p. 131-32. 

19 History of Orissa , vol. i, pp. iii- 15. 
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(xiii) Copper coins of Kaniska, Huviska found at Sisupalgarh 20 . 

His local ruler $ 

Several provincial rulers of the ‘Great Kusanas’ are known to us, 
from their epigraphs. The vast empire was ruled by great satraps 
( Mahdksatrapa ) and satraps (Ksatrapas). Two of these, Vanaspara 
and Kharapallana, are also known to us, from the Sarnath image ins- 
cription. In addition to the provincial governors, portions seemed to 
have been ruled by hereditary chiefs and autonomous tribes. Since, 
wc have to take up the question of these tribal republics and monar- 
chies — some of which might have been theocratic, as alleged by Karl 
Marx, we might consider the respective jurisdiction of these 
two Kusana pro-consuls in the east. Except on the Sarnath 
umbrella staff inscription, Vanaspara and Kharapallana are not 
known to us from any other records. To me it seems plausible 
that, Kharapallana was probably the Viceroy ( Mahdksatrapa ) of the 
eastern dominions, with his capital at Mathura while Vanaspara was 
probably the governor of Avadh and Magadha with headquarters at 
Banaras. I am suggesting this, because according to the testimony of 
the Chinese pilgrim Hiucn-Thsang, the Mauryan Pataliputra, was 
already in ruins, which had to be refounded by the Guptas, coming 
alter the Kusanas. The association of Vanaspara with the admi- 
nistration of Magadha and Banaras is buttressed by the distinguished 
role, that his alleged descendants, seem to have played, in the later 
history of these areas. These were ‘Vanaphar Rajputs’, who, according 
to Sir George Grierson, had their home originally at Buxar, which has 
now yielded the largest known hoard of Kusana copper coins, so far 
found in any part of the state of Bihar 2i . In the 2nd century A.D., 
Ptolemy refers to a people called ‘ Mandalay who ruled over the Patali- 
putra and Tamralipta areas 23 . Dr. B. C, Sen wants to equate 1 Mandalat 
with mandaladhipati . But ‘ Mandalat and ‘Maroundai* are synony- 
mous; and as suggested by S. K. Bose, may have played no insigni- 

20 Ancient India , No. 5, p. 98 and 100. Most important is the gold coin of 
a Alahdrd jad b i rdjasa etc., for our purpose. Cf. also Dr. Altckai in JNSI., vol. xii, 
pt. i, pp. 1-4. 

21 Indian Antiquary , 1918, p. 298; J 13 GRS., 1920, p. 52. 

McCrindle, Ptolemy , 1927, pp. 13233, 167-68. 212-14. 379-80. 
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ficnnt part, in the politics of eastern India, after the disintegration 
of the Kusana Empire 23 . Murundas were ‘Saka Lords’, equivalent 
to the Sanskrit Svarnin. As such, they are mentioned in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta. The Murundas being in eastern 
India while Sahi-sahanu-sdhis were on the north-western frontier. 

Let us now evaluate the evidence. First, we have the recorded 
findspots of the inscriptions, mentioning Kaniska specifically, up to 
Sahcth-Maheth in the ancient Kosala country, which ought to have 
proved final. But, it has been argued, that this evidence is not con- 
clusive. The argument is that Bala brought the image from Mathura, 
Kharapallana and Vanaspara were at Mathura; and finally Bala hailed 
from the north, and just decided to mention his Emperor, viceroy, 
and governor in a benefaction at Migadava. These arguments do not 
seem to be convincing to me. There seems to be no ground for 
believing that Bala was a native of western U. P., he might as well 
have been born in Banaras. Whether Bala brought a finished image 
or had it finished by craftsmen imported from Mathura, is a question 
which we might leave for the present to the Indian art critics to decide. 
The main question is why a foreign monarch and his consul 

and pro-consul in a foreign territory should be mentioned, 

because, logic and reason will be always defeated before obstinacy. 
The most important point however is the era. The use of the reckon- 
ing started by Kaniska, in an area in which he had no political inter- 
est seems to be all the more amazing; because, surely, we can credit 
the people of Antarvedi and the ancient KasI rattha , to have a reckon- 
ing of their own, till a Turki-Kusana decided to introduce one. If 
we refuse to equate it with the Saka or any other eras; the use of 
regnal years of an alien monarch becomes all the more surprising. 
It was a fairly well-established custom that Buddhists while dedicating 
an image mentioned the king of the area where it was established. 
Why the case of Bala should be an exception. 

To cite an ancient example, king Balaputradeva of Java had erected 
a monastery at Nalanda; and intended to make some financial arrange- 
ments. He does not mention his reign period or any Javanese era but 
sent a diplomatic mission to King Devapala of Bengal. The result was 
the Nalanda C.P. of the king, which was found in the foundations of 


23 Indian Culture , vol. iii, p. 727 ff. 
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the very monastic establishment it was expected to benefit. Several 
images and pillars were erected when Mahendrapala was occupying 
Magadha and VarendrI; and all these were dated in his regnal years 24 . 
The frag mentary inscription found at Sarnath dated in the Kalacuri 
era recording the pious celebrations of the Updsika Mamaka may be 
cited as an additional instance 25 . 

The next supplementary evidence is the sudden intrusion of red 
sandstone images at Gaya, Rajgir and Nongarh in the Munghyr district 
of Bihar inscribed in the Kusana characters, but not specifically men- 
tioning any Kusana king. The slate of Rajmahal has been found 
at various places in eastern U. P. but they belong to various periods. 
What is surprising is, that the red sandstone of Karri is found only 
in the Kusana period with votive records in the Kusana characterst. 
Then it disappears with the disintegration of the empire. The 
best instance is that of Rajgir. Mani Naga and Svastika Naga were 
serpent divinities, who are mentioned in the Alahahharata . Through- 
out Magadha, even at Rajgir, in making of Jaina, Hindu and 
Buddhist images the uniform use of Rajmahal stone is proved. But at 
Mamvara Matha, the temple of these twin Naga divinities, the debris 
of which have yielded charcoal, clay, snakehoods, multispouted pottery, 
only this image of the ram-bestowing divinities of primitive Rajgir has 
been found. But that image was of mottled red sandstone of Karri, 
the style is of the great studios of Mathura, and finally the script with 
which it was inscribed was Kusana 20 . In the Gupta period the 
studios of Mathura were still working; nevertheless, the reliefs that 
decorated the stupa were of stucco and not red sandstone. The 
images of the Jaina tirthankaras on the Vaibhara hill are of local 
material — red sandstone of Mathura, remains within the limits of the 
Doab between the Ganges and Yamuna; never again to reappear on 
the soil of eastern India, in the wake of other empires that followed 
that of the Kusanas. It appears like a beaconlight in the surrounding 
gloom, just at a time when we suspect Magadha to have been occu- 
pied by the Kusanas. 

Next comes the evidence of coins which have been found upto 

24 Proceedings of the Indian History Congress , Patna, 1946, pp. 180 ff. 

25 AIL , ASL , 1906-07, p. 100 f. 

26 This image is now at the National Museum at New Delhi. 
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Ganjam in Orissa. On the general principle that gold and silver to 
some extent could be carried to distant lands without implying any 
political occupation we fail to explain the occurrence of copper coins. 
History indeed tells us that the establishment of the Kusana empire 
actually led to the encouragement of commercial activities on an 
unprecedented scale. The result was the finds of thousands of Roman 
dinarius in the north-west and on the south-eastern coast. The copper 
coinage, however, was essentially meant for local consumption and its 
finds unmistakably indicate political domination. 

The more intriguing point however is the occurrence of the im- 
pression of a gold coin of Huviska on the earth below the Vajrasana . 
Unless and until, we admit that the original adamantine throne was 
replaced or repaired during the reign of Huviska; how can we 
explain the placing of a coin under the adamantine throne? 

The Orissa finds however are of more than passing interest. The 
large finds of Puri-Kusana coins along with the Imperial Kusana 
issues cannot but fail to indicate that these so-called Puri-Kusana 
coins actually supplemented the Imperial Kusana coins. The type 
however is most convincing. The history of Indian numismatics 
is full of such instances. Even the barbarians had to copy the 
Heracles sitting on rock with club. The Greek legend had to be con- 
tinued on Saka and Kusana coins because of the existing practice in 
the areas. The ‘Ardoksho* type of the Kusanas was continued by 
the early Gupta emperors. These Guptas after conquering the 
western Ksatrapa kingdom of Ujjaini had to issue silver coins of a 
totally different fabric, design and type which was prevalent in Malava 
and Saurastra. Therefore, the occurrence of the now unrecognizable 
figure of the Turki King on the coins of Orissa can have only one 
significance. The late R. D. Banerji very legitimately had propounded 
the theory that the ‘Empire* of the ‘Great Kusanas’ included Orissa 
and the eastern seaboard as far as the Rsikulya and Languliya rivers 27 . 

The Opposite Theory 

The main objection to our theory is the alleged geographical posi- 
tions of the various republican tribes. These were Agreyas in the 
Hissar district, Yaudheyas in Rohtak, or Trigarttas of Jalandhar, 


27 History of Orissa , vol. i, p, 115. 
IHQ., DECEMBER, 1951. 
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Rtijanyas of Hoshiarpur and Sivis as well as Malavas in eastern 
Rajputana. In the first place, the location of the various tribes 
are neither final nor definite, specially the extent of their territory. 
The mere existence of these tribal states does not invalidate our theory 
about the wide extent of the Kusana Empire. These little states, 
survival of a state of political conditions in India, which had outlived 
its utility, never having formed a compact mass or a grand alliance 
could not bar the way against Turki expansion. The Allahabad 
pillar inscription of Samudragupta mentions some of these tribes such 
as the Yaudheyas, Arjunayanas and Malavas as being on his frontier. 
Their existence has not prevented us from crediting the Gupta mo- 
narch with having established an empire nor regarding him as an 
Indian Napoleon. Licchavis were another people who survived the 
Kusana epoch and was proudly referred to by their ‘daughter's son’ and 
his ‘Imperial* descendants. 

The next objection is that some of the coins belonging to a line of 
kings with their names ending as ‘mitra’, have been found at Kausambi, 
Mathura and in the ancient Pancala country (modern Rohiikhand). 
These coins are generally ascribed to 2 nd century or first century 
B.C. 28 . Their dates certainly do not in any way seem to be antagonis- 
tic to our ideas. To me, both the numismatic and cpigraphic evi- 
dence tend to show that the Kusana empire was a well knit but loosely 
organised institution. Its very beginning in Bactria was but a com- 
promise, when the last Greek king was allowed to have his figure on 
the obverse and Kujula Kadphises the Kusana yavuga had his n.mie 
on the reverse. The existence of these autonomous tribal states 

in the vast plains of the Punjab or in the remote desert areas 

of Rajputana 'undoubtedly indicate a fallacy in our reasonings. 

The Kusana devapt4tras were not certainly able to subjugate the 
whole of India. 

Just as the Mughal empire did not reach its zenith till the time 
of Aurangzeb; just as the early Afghan rulers of Delhi could not 

extend their sway to East Bengal, Orissa and to more remote areas 
of India, where Princes and tribes were allowed to exist either by the 
payment of a tribute or acknowledging nominal suzerainty, these 
states were allowed to maintain independence. Secondly, the most 

28 JNSI. t vol. iv, pp. 1, 17, 19, 23 & 123. 
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time honoured mistake that has been made in assessing the palaeography 
of the legends is to date them by our knowledge derived from stone 
inscriptions. The nature and quality of each of these materials impose 
certain amount of caution in adjudicating their dates. Die makers and 
stone cutters are two totally different propositions. While it is con- 
ceivable that a bad mason may be responsible for the peculiarities of a 
particular inscription; stereotyped forms are to be expected in a school 
of diemakers or engravers. A good novice will try to copy as exactly 
and as accurately as possible, the forms of the original, to secure the 
smiles of his seniors. What is more, metal is less tractable than stone 
and lent itself more easily to cursive forms. The overriding necessity 
however is to find out from the types, technique, style and findspots, 
to make a balanced, unbiassed and fair conclusion; allowing the evi- 
dence to establish the result, instead of the evidence being led as in a 
court of justice. 

The numismatic, epipraphic, sculptural and literary evidence go 
to show that U. P., Bihar and possibly the Gangetic delta in Bengal, 
as well as Orissa were included for a time within the empire of 
Kaniska. 

Adris Banerji 


1914 p. 362 ff. 


29 J. E. van Lohuizcn de Lcuw, The “Scythian Period ” 



An interesting Terracotta Plaque from 
Ahicchatra (U.P.) 

[ Plate i ] 

Ahicchatra, in Bareilly District, United Provinces, where exca- 
vations were conducted from 1940 to 1944 by Rao Bahadur K. N. 
Dikshit, yielded a large number of terracotta figurines and plaques. 
One of the plaques ( 2' 2 " x 2'q'), which on stylistic grounds has been 
assigned to a period between A.D. 450 and 650, hails from a Siva 
temple and has received elaborate description at the hands of Dr. V. S. 
Agrawala, who has published an interesting paper on the “Ahiccha- 
tra. terracottas’* in the Ancient India 1 . The plaque reveals a battle 
scene in which two archers, similarly attired, equipped and mounted 
on chariots are engaged in an archery combat. Each chariot is drawn 
by two horses and has a driver ( sdrathi ). The sdratbi of the chariot 
on the left cannot he made out, as the part of the chariot where he 
had his seat is broken and missing. Between the chariots is a drum- 
mer ( dundubhika ) beating the war -dirndtibbi. The warriors wear 
each a high and elaborate turban, carry four quivers of arrows, two 
at the shoulders and two at the thigh-sides and a cbannavlra on the 
chest. What makes the scene interesting is that the emblem of each 
warrior is shown on the standard (dhv aja) of each, a boar on that of 
the left and a crescent ( candrakala ) standing for the moon {Soma) 
on that of the right. The standard supporting Soma with its tripod 
stand can be noticed in the plaque, while the standard that supported 
the boar has fallen, the abacus-part below the boar alone remaining. 
A vertical line running below the boar indicates the background of 
the standard that originally existed. In both the banners the fasten- 
ings, flags and tassels can be seen fluttering. The battle scene with 
the occurrence of the boar was tempting enough to lead Dr. Agra- 
wala into its identification as from the Kirdtdrjunlya story in which, 
according to him “Siva as a wild hunter had to take up arms against 
Arjuna to establish his right to a boar.” But the occurrence of the 
boar on the standard of the warrior on the left where it can be least 

1 No. p. 1 71 and pi. LXVI. 
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expected if the event related to the Kirdtdrjunlya , the standard on the 
right with the crescent-moon (» Soma ), which can neither mark Siva 
nor Arjuna, the two chariots with the warriors standing one in each 
for which there is no place in the Kirata-Arjuna feud, the similarity 
between the two fighters in dress, turban, cbannavira and ornaments 
which go against the penitent ( tapasvi ) Arjuna’s fight with Siva in 
Kirata-vesa and the presence of a diummer in the centre of the combat 
as in a battle-field go against this identification. 

The boar formed the emblem of Jayadratha 2 3 in the Mahabharata 
and the crescent-moon or Soma marked the standard of Dharmaputra* 
among the Pandavas. The scene appears to have been drawn from 
the Mahabharata and to relate to the epoch-making fight 
between Jayadratha and Dharmaputra, when the latter attempted 
to follow Abhimanyu into the Padmavyuha that Abhimanyu broke 
through. The Mahlibharata records that Jayadratha resisted the 
Pandava brothers successfully and prevented them from following 
Abhimanyu into the vyiiha that he had penetrated, by virtue of a 
boon that Siva granted him 4 . 

In view of the importance of the Mahabharata event for the 
correct interpretation of the Ahicchatra plaque in question, the 
Jayadratha-Dharmaputra feud against the background of the Sarhsap - 
taka-vadha parva , Abhimanyu-vadha parva , Pratijnd parva and Jaya- 
dratha-vadha parva of the Drona Parva is described below : — 

When at Kuruksetra, Arjuna, accompanied by Krsna, had 
gone against the Samsaptaka hosts, leaving the charge of the battle 
in the hands of Dharmaputra and his other brothers. Drona arranged 
his troops in a circular array ( padma-vyuha ) and exerted himself to 
capture Dharmaputra. Dharmaputra resisted Drona and his array 
by dispensing his troops in a counter- array. The impregnability of 
Drona’s array and the superior onslaught of Drona’s troops began to 
tell upon the Pandava troops soon who were not even able to look 
at Drona’s divisions, not to speak of breaking through the circular 
array ( padma-vyuha ) in which Drona ha l arranged them. When 
Dharmaputra was thus in despair it struck him that Abhimanyu, 

2 Mahabharata , Bbishma parva , XVII, v-30. 

3 Ibid., Drona parva, XXIII, v-81. 

4 Ibid., Drona , ch. LXXIII, vv. 1-12. 
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whose valour was not inferior to that of Vasudeva’s son but perhaps 
superior to that of his sire Arjuna himself, could alone check Drona’s 
onslaught and break through the padma-vyuha. Entrusting this 
heavy task on the young shoulders of Subhadra’s son (i.e. Abhimanyu), 
Dharmaputra encouraged him thus: — ''O Abhimanyu! you, or 
Arjuna, or Krsna or Pradyumna, can penetrate into the padma-vyuba. 
I do not find a fifth man who can do it. Smite down this arrav of 

j 

Drona so that your father Arjuna may not have reason to reproach 
us when he returns from the fight with the Samsaptakas. It behoves 
you to grant the boon that your sires, your uncles and all these 
troops beg of you ” 5 

Abhimanyu, though in his teens, gladly undertook this task, after 
duly apprising Dharmaputra that Arjuna had taught him how to 
penetrate the padma-vyuha but that he did not know how to get out 
of the vyuba , if per chance any danger should overtake him within. 
Dharmaputra assured the boy as — “Pierce this array, create an opening 
for us. Pursuing the track you shall create, we will follow you closely 
and protect you from all sides 0 ”. 

Abhimanyu needed no further assurance and cut through the 

enemy's array ( vyuba ) with the following war-cry in his mouth: 

Naharn Pdrthena jdtah sydm naca jdtah SubhadrayTij 
Yadi me samyuge kascit jivito nddya mucyate j j 7 
“I will not consider myself as begotten of Arjuna, or born of 
Subhadra, if today, encountering me in the battle-field, any 
foe escapes with his life”. 

He fulfilled the task that Dharmaputra entrusted to him, and slaugh- 
tered his foes so very quickly and surely that none stayed in the 
battle-field except Jayadratha, King of the Sindhus, who placing him- 
self in the opening created by Abhimanyu in the vyuba , checked the 
entry of Dharmaputra and his troops so very successfully that 
Dharmaputra and his troops rould not follow Abhimanyu, much 
less protect him on all sides or rescue him when within the 
vyuba . Six generals of Duryodhana — Drona, Krpa, Asvatthama, 
Kama, Krtavarman and the king of the Kosalas, all great 

5 Mahabhdrata , Drona parva , adhydya 35, w. 14-17. 

6 Ibid., vv. 20-21. 

7 Ibid v. 27. 
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warriors of course ( Rathah ), surrounded him, gave him an unfair 
battle and cut him down. With tremendous odds against him and 
surrounded by six great warriors as he was, Abhimanyu fell down 
dead under the last and fatal blow from the club of Duhsasana’s son, 
who now joined Abhimanyu’s assailants. 

When Dharmaputra led the army on the day that Abhimanyu 
was to penetrate the p adma-vyuha , people were astonished to note 
such a display by him of martial valour and leadership that it finds due 
mention made by Dhrtarastra in Drona parva y aclhydya 24, vv. 3-4. 
Dirgham viprositab kdlam = aranye jatilo'jinl/ 

A jfidtascaiva lokasya vijahara Yudhisthirah / / 

Sa eua mahatim senam samavartayaddbavc j 
Kimanyad = daivasamyogan-mama putrdbhavdya caj j 
“Even that Yudhisthira, who wandered long in exile in the 
forests, with matted locks and deer-skin and also had to wander 
incognito , is now leading this mighty army in battle! Nothing 
but evil can befall my son through this adverse influence of 
Fate r 

In his hands Dharmaputra held a bow called Mahendra 8 while his 
standard bore the emblem of the moon surrounded by the planets 9 . 
Though Dharmaputra fought with fury, neither he nor his brothers 
(excepting Arjuna) nor the Matsyas, the Kekayas and the Pancalas 
could resist Jayadratha nor remove him from the rent created by 
Abhimanyu in the vyuha which he was effectively blockading against 
them standing on a single car and single-handed. Everyone from the 
Pundava-army who tried to penetrate through Drona’s vyuha in the 
wake of the rent created by Abhimanyu was checked by Jayadratha 
in consequence of a boon that the latter had obtained from Mahadeva. 
Once Jayadratha abducted DraupadI when her husbands were away in 
the forest. Arjuna and Bhima gave hot chase and rescued her after 
defeating Jayadratha. Bhlma further humiliated him by shaving off his 
hair on the head with a ndrdca but took care to leave five patches of 
hair on his head in an ironic token that they were spared by the five 

8 Ibid., XXIII, 92. 

9 Ibid., v. 85 — 

dhvajain tu Kururajasya Paiula vasya mahaujasah/ 
dristavan=asmi sauvarnam Somarii giahagananvitam// 
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brothers as an act of clemency. In that condition Bhlma dragged him 
before Dharma and Draupadi and forced him to seek their forgiveness. 
Unable to forget this humiliation Jayadratha did severe penance and 
propitiated Mahadeva, who pleased, asked him to demand the boon 
he liked. Jayadratha’s boon was that he should be able to check in 
battle on a single car and single handed, the Pandavas. The god 
answered: “O Jayadratha ! So be it for a day, except in the case of 
Dhanahjaya (Arjuna). You shall vanquish in battle the other four 
Pandavas for a day 10 ”. 

The padma-vyrha , and Abhimanyu’s entry into it followed by 
the attempt of the four Pandavas under the leadership of Dharmaputra 
afforded Jayadratha the long cherished opportunity to stand in the 
breach of the vyuha , vanquish for a day Dharmaputra and his brothers 
minus Arjuna and enable Abhimanyu’s assailants within the vyuha 
to make short work of that young warrior-son of Arjuna. Sanjaya 
describes graphically the victorious form and battle array of Jayadratha, 
who rode on a splendid car resembling an aerial castle with a mighty 
standard decked with the device of an argentine boar . 11 And 
Dharmaputra offered battle and assailed him with fury and anxiety 
for Abhimanyu, whom he could not follow into the vyuha as 
promised, so powerful was Jayadratha’s defence. What followed 
was the unfair annihilation and death of Abhimanyu within the 
vyuha and the lamentation of Dharmaputra which Arjuna heard on 
his return in the night to camp. Arjuna made instantly a formidable 
vow to slay Jayadratha before sun set on the following day, failing 
which he would commit suicide by entering into blazing fire . 12 On 

10 ibid., adh. 42, vv. 14-21. 

Pandavcyan aharii saihkhye bhhnaviyaparakraman/ 

\ araycyam ladienaikali saniastaniti Bluiiata / / 19// 

Dadami to varaiii saumya vina Partham Dhananjayam/ 
varayisyasi Mimgrame caiurah Paiidun.mdanan/720// 
ckahamiti RajVndra tatraivantaradhiyata / 

1 1 ALxhabharata , Dr on a, adh. 43, v. 3 — 

T asyabhy = asobliayat ketur = \ araho ra jato mahan / / 

12 Mdhabharata , Dr on a , adh. m jy, ; vv. 27-29, 53 — 

Satyarii vah p/atijanami svo’smi hanta Jay adratham 7/27// 

Papam balavadhc lietuih svo’smi hanta Jayadratham//29// 
Yadyasmin na bate pape s uiya’s ram ~ upa yasyati / 
ihaiva sampravcstahaxn jvalitam jatavedasam//53// 
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hearing this vow Jayadratha offered to leave the battle-field the next 
day and the service of Duryodhana unless he was promised protection 
by Drona and Asvatthama. Drona put him in an invincible array 
and gave him protection by placing Karna, Asvatthama, Bhurisravas, 
Krpa, Vrsasena, and the Madra King in the van of the array, 
Arjuna found it difficult to get at Jayadratha, who, desirous of saving 
his life, was placed in the rear amidst the six warriors mentioned 
above, without vanquishing all of whom Arjuna could never get 
access to Jayadratha. Krsna employed a ruse and created a mock 
sun-set by means of his Yoga-prowess. A veil of darkness covered 
the Sun. Now Jayadratha came out of his hiding place, thinking 
that the Sun had set, looked back with relief and was enjoying the 
spectable of the setting Sun, when at Krsna’s bidding Arjuna got 
ready. And Krsna releasing forthwith the veil of darkness, the 
Sun appeared again as on the point of going to the western hills. 
Instantaneously and at Krsna’s bidding Arjuna shot forth a shaft 
from his gancltva which snatched away the head of Jayadratha and 
tossed it into the lap of his father Vrddhaksatra, who was then 
seated in his evening meditation and did not notice it. When 
Vrddhaksatra rose, Jayadratha’s he^d rolled down and as it reached 
the earth the head of his father cracked into pieces. This was by 
virtue of a boon that whosoever caused Jayadratha’s head to fall on 
the earth, lus own head will crack into pieces 1,1 . 

Applying the details given above to the plaque it is easy to make 
out : — 

1. the vardha standard of Jayadratha on the left and the 
crescent-moon standard of Dharmaputra on the right and 
to determine the fighters as Jayadratha on the left and 
Dharmaputra on the right, 

2. that both the fighters are in a deadly-combat with resolve, 
fury and self confidence reflected in their faces, the justi- 
fication for such feelings in the case of Jayadratha being 
his knowledge of the boon granted to him by Siva for a 
day’s victory over the Pandavas minus Arjuna, and in 
the case of Dharmaputra being his anxiety to enter the 
breach in the vyuba effected by Abhimanyu and protect 

13 Mahabharata , Drona , adh. 147, vv. 63-74; a ^b- 148, vv. 18-23. 
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Abhimanyu and his confidence of easy victory over the 
blockading Jayadratha whom he calls ‘puny* ( ksudra ) 14 , 
and 

3. that the plaque reveals great care that the artist took 
to juxtapose the fighters including their weapons, orna- 
ments, dress, hands, faces (including the angle of faces), 
and their chariots, horses and the chariot-wheels on either 
side of a drummer aligned in the centre and presenting 
a frontal study while the fighters offer a side study. 

Surely it was a day of triumph for Jayadratha fortified as he was 
by Siva’s boon, while to Dharmaputra it was an equally important 
day when he should fight, however disinclined he may be to fight, 
not so much because he was the leader of the Pandava army and much 
more so in the absence of Arjuna who was busy elsewhere annihila- 
ting the Samsaptakas, but also or mainly because of his supreme 
need of the moment to rush into the vyuha for the promised protec- 
tion of Abhimanyu. Affection for his brother’s son Abhimanyu, 
moral obligation to render him the promised aid, and fear from 
Arjuna’s reproaches should any mishap over-take his beloved son 
Abhimanyu, coupled with his own responsibility as the leader of the 
army for the day in the absence of his valorous brother Arjuna 
— all these have combined to make the ascetic-king Ajatasatru alias 
Dharmaputra achieve the antithesis of the defiant, valiant fighter 
Yudhisthira. 

The Mababharata records that a sacrificial stake (yfipa) with the 
moon (Candra) marked the standard of King Saumadatti. As such 
one may wonder if the standard of the fighter on the right, whom 
I have identified as Dharmaputra cannot be of Saumadatti. Against 
this view stand the facts that Saumadatti and Jayadratha were friends 
in Duryodhana’s service, that Saumadatti’s opponent in the Pandava 
army was Satyaki whose standard bore a lion and that there is no 
yiipa or sacrificial stake below the Candra in the plaque but the 
staff-part of a standard. 

Such is indeed the spirit of the terracotta plaque from Ahiccha- 
14 Ibid „ 73, v-9— 

Jatah Saindhavako raja Ksudras-tata Jayadrathah/ 

Varadanena Rudrasya sarvan nah samavarayat //cj// 
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era which, when interpreted in the light of the Mahabhdrata event 
discussed above, makes it (both its intent and content ) as one of high 
epic, iconographic and artistic importance. 

In his anxiety to bring the scene on the plaque nearer to historic 
times, Dr. Agrawala has made an alternative suggestion wholly 
gratuitous, viz., that the fight is perhaps one between Harsa of Kanauj, 
urider whose influence Ahicchatra came, and a Calukya king, 
either Vinayaditya Satyasraya (688-95 A.D.) or Pulakesin. This 
identification is also defective as the boar-crest of the Calukya alone 
is accounted for but not the crescent-moon standard of the opponent. 
Nor should we forget that the plaque may be earlier than the event of 
Harsa-Calukya encounter as Dr. Agrawala assigns to the plaque a 
date with an upper limit of A.D. 450 and a lower limit of 650 A.D. 

T. N. Ramachandran 



SaBanka — King of Bengal 

Sasanka occupies an important place in the history of the North- 
eastern India in the first half of the seventh century A.D. Our infor- 
mation about his reign is derived from his inscriptions and the writings 
of Banabhatta and Hiuen-tsang. To Bana Sasanka was the ruler of 
Gauda and to Hiuen-tsang, he was the king of Karnasuvarna which 
has been identified by Beveridge with Rahgamati in the Murshidabad 
district, West Bengal. 

The origin of the family of Sasanka is still shrouded in mystery. 
Some scholars, however, have attempted to prove Sasanka’s connection 
with the Guptas of Northern India. Dr. Bidder 1 found in one of the 
mss of the Harsacarita the name of the lord of Gauda as “Naren- 
dra Gupta”. Mr. R. D. Banerjee 2 went so far as to declare that 
Sasanka was the son or nephew of Mahasena Gupta. It should be 
noted here that there is nothing on record which will enable us to 
connect him with the Imperial Guptas. But though he might not have 
been a ‘Gupta* by birth, he proved himself a ‘Gupta’ in action. In 
other words he followed in the footsteps of the illustrious Guptas and 
attempted to revive their imperial tradition. 

It is unfortunate that we know very little about the early 
life of Sasanka. The Rohtasgarh Seal matrix bears an inscrip- 
tion reading Sri Mahasamanra Sasankadcva, i.e. illustrious Maha- 

samanta Sasankadcva. Scholars identify this Sasankadeva with Gau- 

✓ 

desvara Sasanka, antagonist of Harsavardhana. If this identification 
is correct, then it must be admitted that Sasanka began his political 
career as a subordinate chief. It is very difficult to say who was his 
overlord. Dr. D. C. Ganguly 3 relying on Deo-Baranark Inscription 
says that “Sasanka was a feudatory of Avantivarman and probably 
for a short period of lus son Grahavarman.” Dr. R. C. Majumdar 4 
on the other hand thinks that Mahasena Gupta of the later Gupta 
dynasty was the overlord of Sasanka. Though it is not very easy to 

1 Eptgraphia Indies, vol. I, p. 70. 

2 Banglar Itihha , p, 105. 

3 1 HQ., XII, p. 457 . 

4 History of Bengal (edited by R. C. Majumdar), vol. I, p. 59. 
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conic to a definite conclusion, it appears that the last view is more 
probable. Mahasena Gupta’s dominions included Magadha and Gauda 
and it was he who saved the territories from the Maukhari menace. 
Mahasena Gupta flourished towards the last quarter of the sixth cen- 
tury A.D. and as Sasahka must have established himself as an inde- 
pendent king in Gauda and Magadha sometime before 606 A.D. there 
is every likelihood that he was a vassal of Mahasena Gupta. How 
Sasarika became independent whether by force or by diplomacy, we do 
not know. It may be true that Sasiinka who was ambitious and 
shrewd carefully watched the rivalry between the Later Guptas and the 
Maukharis and was waiting for an opportunity to fish in the troubled 
water of North-eastern politics. The hereditary struggle between 
the Later Guptas and the Maukharis weakened both the powers and it 
may be supposed that Sasarika taking advantage of the weakness of the 
Later Guptas assumed independence some time before 606 A.D. 

After assuming independence Sasahka devoted his signal ability 
and energy to the consolidation of his kingdom, which he already 
possessed before venturing upon new conquests. There is no definite 
evidence to prove whether Sasanka could make himself lord of the 
whole of Bengal. On the other hand, the writings of Bana and 
Hiuen-tsang, and the Rohtasgarh Seal matrix conclusively prove that 
Northern and Western Bengal as well as at least some portions of 
Bchar were the integral parts of Sasarika’s empire. But Sasanka was 
not the man to remain satisfied with what he acquired in Bengal and 
Behar. His imperial instinct urged him to extend his empire towards 
the South, That Sasanka’s attempt was successful is proved from the 
Ganjam Copperplate 5 dated 619 A.D. which states that Sasahka was 
the overlord of Maharaja Mahasamanta SrI-Madhavaraja (li) the king 
of Sailodbhava dynasty who ruled over Kongoda. Two copper plates*’ 
of Sasahka discovered somewhere in Midnapur district, West Bengal, 
make it clear that Danda-bhukti (Datan in the Midnapur district) and 
Utkala-desa (Orissa) were under his sway. 

Sasanka probably after consolidating his power in West Bengal, 
Behar and Orissa turned his attention towards Northern India. In the 
last part of the sixth century A.D. Prabhakaravardhan of Thancsar was 

5 EL, voL VI, p. 143. 

5 History of Ben gal , vol. I, Additions and corrections. 
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trying to assert his supremacy over Northern India. Under these 
circumstances the ambitious ruler of Gauda must have considered the 
lord of Thanesar as his rival and enemy. The kingdom of Thanesar 
made its position stronger by making matrimonial alliance with the 
Maukhari family. Grahavarman of the Maukhari dynasty married 
Rajyasri, the daughter of Prabhakaravardhan. Sasanka was anxiously 
watching the formation of the alliances among his rivals. He 
knew that the Malava King Deva Gupta who had hereditary enmity 
with the Maukharis became unfriendly towards Thanesar for its close 
alliance with the Maukharis. He probably made military alliance 
with Deva Gupta against the common enemies — the Pusyabhutis and 
the Maukharis. Some scholars have expressed their views that there 
is nothing on record to prove that S a sank a contracted an alliance with 
Deva Gupta against Thanesar and Kanauj. From a careful study of the 
contemporary sources, it appears most likely to us that Sasanka made 
an alliance with Deva Gupta against Thanesar and Kanauj; otherwise it 
would be difficult to explain Sasahka’s presence in the west just after the 
death of Prabhakaravardhan. Had there been no alliance between 
Malava King and Gaudesvara, why the latter went towards the west just 
when the former attacked his rival, the Maukhari chief and killed him? 
Even if it is admitted for argument’s sake that Sasanka went to 
Kanauj without expecting any help from the Malava King, why then 
did he retire from Kanauj after the death of his rival, Rajyavardhan? 
The real reason of his retirement from Kanauj was that the 
death of his ally (Deva Gupta) at the hands of Rajyavardhan upset 
the whole plan and so he retired from Kanauj. His real aim was to 
break the alliance that was formed against him and when that was 
done he returned to his kingdom, knowing fully well that it would 
be difficult, if not impossible, to control Kanauj from Bengal. There 
must have been a pre-arranged plan between Sasanka and Deva Gupta 
for destroying the Pusyabhuti-Maukhari supremacy over Northern 
India. Illness of Prabhakaravardhan gave Sasahka and Deva Gupta 
the much-desired opportunity and they were not slow to take advan- 
tage of it. Deva Gupta whose ultimate object was the invasion of 
Thanesar, first attacked its ally Grahavarman, chief of Kanauj and 
after putting him to death confined his queen Rajyasri at Kanauj? 
It appears from a study of Harsacarita that Deva Gupta most probab- 
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ly did not wait for Sasanka and started for Thaneasar alone. 
Sasanka after reaching Kanauj when he came to know that Deva 
Gupta had already left for Thanesar, proceeded towards that direction 
to help him. But before Sasanka could meet his friend, Rajyavardhan 
defeated and killed Deva Gupta. But the victory of Rajyavardhan 
could not give him the desired object because we are told that he lost 
his life at the hands of Sasanka. 

Salinka-Rajyavardhan episode has been discussed by many 
scholars and two sets of opinion have come out of these discussions: 
V. A. Smith, C. V. Vaidya, Dr. R. G. Basak and Dr. D. C. Ganguly 
relying on Buna and Hiuen-tsang think that Sasanka treacherously 
murdered his antagonist Rajyavardhan. R. P. Chanda, R. D. 
Banerjee and Dr. R. C. Majumdar are of opinion that Bana and 
Hiuen-tsang were yes-men of Harsavardhan and so their statement 
on Sasanka-Rftjyavardhan episode should not be accepted. In their 
opinion Rajyavardhan was defeated in the battle and there was nothing 
‘unfair’ in his death. 

The whole episode is still shrouded in mystery and it is rather 
difficult to be definite. Though Bana and Hiuen-tsang unite in 
denouncing Sasanka for treacherously murdering Rajyavardhan, but 
they give different accounts of the incident. Bana says 8 that Rajyavar- 
dhan “had been allured to confidence by false civilities on the part of the 
king of Gauda and then weaponless, confiding and alone, despatched in 
his own quarter”. But Bana does not say anything about the nature 
of the allurement nor does he tell us why Rajyavardhan entered into 
enemy’s camp without tiking proper safeguards? Sankara, the com- 
mentator of Harsacarita who according to Dr. D. C. Ganguly 
flourished in the 14th century A.D. tells us that Rajyavardhan w s 
offered the hand of Sasanka’s daughter and while the unfortunate king 
was enjoying the dinner party with his followers (Sanucarobhunjan) 
in his enemy’s camp, he was murdered by Sasanka in disguise. Bana 
says that Rajyvardhan was murdered when he went alone and defence- 
less to the enemy’s camp whereas Sasahka’s statement makes it clear 
that Rajyavardhan went to the enemy’s camp with his followers. 
Now the question arises whether Sankara’s story is reliable or not. 
It appears to us that Rajyavardhan who was overwhelmed with grief 

7 Harsa-carita, Tr. 173. 8 Harsjhcarit, Tr. p. 178. 
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on account o£ the great calamity that befell his family, could not be 
rempted to accept the hand of the enemy’s daughter before rescuing 
his imprisoned sister. Futhermore, how this story was known only 
to Sankara and not to contemporary persons including Harsavardhan 
himself? Bana’s statement also is not reliable. According to Biina 
Rajyavardhan went alone and defenceless to the enemy’s oyrfp. But 
how can we believe that the conqueror of the Huns who was well 
acquainted with the political affairs of the time did not take any pre- 
caution before entering into the enemy’s camp? Rajyavardhan cer- 
tainly knew that Sasanka was not his friend and the real motive of 
Sasanka was not unknown to him; so we cannot accept Bana’s state- 
ment that he went alone and defenceless to the enemy’s camp and 
was treacherously murdered by Sasanka. 

Harsavardhan’s mscript ons state that Rajyavardhan gave up his 
life at the house of his enemy owing to his adherence to his promise 
(satyanurodhena). Harsavardhan who was in a position to know 
more of the incident than Bana and Hiucn-tsang does not bring any 
charge against Sasanka in his inscriptions. Inscriptions relate that 
Rajyavardhan gave up his life owing to his adherence to his promise. 
What was that promise we do not know. But it is probable that his 
promise (i.c. duty) was to punish the enemy or enemies who killed 
his brother-in-law and confined his sister at Kanauj. He was success- 
ful against one of the enemies but lost his life at the hand of the 
other in a fair fight and that was why Harsa’s inscriptions record 
that Rajyavardhan gave up his life owing to his adherence to his 
promise. If Sasanka would have taken recourse to treachery, 
Harsa would have mentioned that incident in his inscription. 

Hiucn-tsang’s account also is not reliable. In one place the 
pilgrim* 1 says that the ministers of Rajyavardhan were responsible 
for the murder of Rajyavardhan. In another place the same author 
tells us that the * 'latter (Rajya) soon after his accession was treacher- 
ously murdered by Sasanka. the wicked king of Karnasuvarna in 
Eastern India, a persecutor of Buddhism.’' (Watters) How can we 
accept the statement of Hiuen-tsang who in one place made 
the ministers of Rajyavardhan responsible for his death and in another 
place he held Sasanka responsible for Rajyavardhan’s death? 

9 Beal-records, vol. I, pp. 
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The most important question which arises in our mind in this 
connection is, why Sasahka took recourse to treachery? The one 
possible explanation may be that $ a sank a probably had not sufficient 
strength at his command which the situation demanded and so he 
took recourse to treachery to fulfil his purpose. But the question is 
when he started for Kanauj to help his ally Deva Gupta, was it likely 
that he went there unprepared? Even if for argument’s sake it is 
admitted that Sasaiika went to Kanauj not to help Deva Gupta, 
but to wage war alone, it becomes more unlikely that he was not 
strong enough to face his antagonist in an open battle. The king 
who started for a distant land either to help his ally or to extend his 
own dominions must have made every possible preparations for 
achieving his object. There is no reason to suppose that Sasanka 
went to Kanauj without being prepared. 

Had Sasanka been a weak king why Harsavardhan who was 
more powerful than his cider brother and who took a solemn 
vow to punish Sasanka 10 could not do anything against 

Sasanka ? When Sasanka started for Kanauj to join his 

ally, he went there fully equipped and so no question of 
his avoiding face to face fight with his enemies could arise. 
On the other hand Rajyavardhan who proceeded with ten thousand 11 
cavalry must have lost a considerable portion of his army in his 
encounter with Deva Gupta and a section of his army under Bhandi 
was sent back along with the captured forces of Malwa to Thanesar. 
When thus the army of Rajyavardhan was reduced Sasanka who 
came to join Deva Gupta, suddenly attacked Rajyavardhan. Rajya- 
vardhan was not probably prepared for a fresh fight on account 
of his reduced army. But though he was attacked suddenly by Sasaiika 
he fought bravely in order to perform his duty and probably he 
was captured and Jater on put to death in the enemy’s camp. 

After the death of Rajyavardhan, Sasanka also retired from 
Kanauj. if he went to Kanauj to extend his dominions without 
expecting any foreign help, he would not have certainly returned 
from that place after the death of his two rivals. The real reason, 
as already pointed out, was that Sasanka realised that it was not 

10 Bcal-rccords , vol, I, p. 213. 

11 Harsa-carit, Tr. pp.175. 
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possible for him alone to extablish his supremacy over Northern 
India, so he came to an understanding with Deva Gupta ; but the 
latter’s death upset his plan and so he retired from Kanauj. 

The later career of Sasanka is not clear to us. According to 
Arya-ManjsrI-Mulakalpa a king named ‘Ha* defeated the king 
‘Soma*. Some scholars are inclined to identify ‘Ha’ with Harsa- 
vardhan and ‘Soma* with Sasfinka. If this identification is correct, 
then it appears that Harsa defeated Sasanka. But the Ganjam 

copper plate dated 619 A.D. rather shows that Sasanka was in 
full enjoyment of his power up to that date. That Sasanka was 
the ruler of Magadha at the time of his death is proved by the 
testimony of Hiuen-tsang himself 12 . 

When this great king of Bengal expired is not known to us. 
According to Arya-ManjusrT-Mulakalpa Sasanka’s rule lasted for 
17 years only. But this statement cannot be accepted in view of the 
fact that Sasanka assumed independence some time before 606 A.D. 
and according to Hiuen-tsang’s testimony his reign came to an 

end shortly before 637-8 A.D* 

The image of Mahadeva on his coins shows that Sasanka 
was a Saiva. The Chinese pilgrim and the author of Arya- 

Manjusrl-Miilakalpa have condemned Sasanka as the bitter 
persecutor of the Buddhists. Speaking of Kuslnagar, the pilgrim 
says that the Buddhists were expelled from the vihara and 

the same author further adds that in Pataliputra Sasanka destroyed 
the footprints of Buddha. But the Chinese pilgrim found Buddhism 
in a flourishing condition in Karnasuvarna and in other places which 
were included within Sasanka’s empire. If Sasanka was a perse- 
cutor of the Buddhists why did he allow the Buddhists of some 
places to practise their religious rites peacefully ? This suggests 
that Sasanka was not a fanatic as the Buddhist authors would have 
us believe. The Buddhists in order to lower Sasanka in the eyes of 
posterity brought these baseless charges against him. Similar ins- 
tances are not wanting in Indian history. Badaoni 13 has brought 
charges against Akbar as a persecutor of Islam, though the Great 
Mogul never indulged in persecution. Not to speak of ancient and 


12 Waiters s pp. 115. 

13 Badaont , vol. 11, pp. 301-7, 312. 
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medieval writers, even the historians of the 19th and 20th centuries are 
sometimes found criticizing the rulers who do not belong to their 
church. Mr. R. D. Banerjee 14 severely criticizes Asoka as an intoler- 
ant king and goes so far as to compare him with Aurangzeb. But 
Asoka’s inscriptions conclusively prove that he was the most liberal 
minded king known to history. If a modern Brahmin historian can 
call Asoka a fanatic because he was a Buddhist, there is no wonder 
that the ancient Buddhist friendly writers of Harsavardhan would 
call his rival who professed Saivism, a bitter persecutor of the 
Buddhists. 

Sasanka had to suffer at the hands of hostile critics like Bana 
and Hiuen-tsang who had tarnished his fame. His case was 
like that of Philip of Macedon 1 ' 1 whose name had been blackened and 
fame tarnished by the great hostile Athenian orator Demosthenes. 
But modern researches have proved it that Philip of Macedon was 
one of the remarkable persons of his time who raised Macedon 
to greatness and thus made possible the achievements of Alexander. 
Sasanka too was one of the greatest personalities of India of his time 
who made Bengal strong and powerful and so rendered possible the 
revival of a greater empire under the Palas. Had he been a mere 
‘wicked’ and treacherous king as Bana and Hiuen-tsang would have us 
believe, it would have been impossible for him to build up a mighty 
kingdom, in the east in an age of chaos and confusion which followed 
the downfall of the Gupta empire and to defy the league organised 
against him by Harsa and Bhaskaravarman. The builder of a strong 
state should be endowed with higher qualities which would make him 
brave, diplomatic, shrewd and tolerant. A fanatic or a wicked person 
cannot win the love and respect of his subjects and without the good- 
will of the governed the foundation of a state cannot be strong. 
And a state with a tottering foundation cannot withstand the foreign 
aggression. Had Sasanka been a wicked king and a persecutor of the 
Buddhists, he could not have received the cooperation of his subjects 
and without their cooperation he could not have resisted the attacks 
on his kingdom from both East and West. 

Such in outline is the career of Sasahka. Though details of his 

14 Pre-historic and Ancient India, pp. 52. 

15 Bury, History of Greece , pp. 717, 735. 
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life and activities are still lacking, yec with the materials at our dis- 
posal it is not impossible to form an estimate of his character and 
achievements. Sasanka is one of the most interesting personalities 
in the history of India. From a mere Mahasamanta he elevated 
himself by his own efforts to the position of an independent sovereign 
ruling over Gauda, Rad ha, Utkala and Kongoda. He had an iron will, 
a genius for command and diplomatic dexterity. As a soldier he 
equalled, if not excelled his contemporaries in dash and leadership. 

Sasarika wa> the first historical sovereign of Bengal who wanted 
to establish the supremacy of Bengal over a considerable portion of 
India and to make himself an ekarat. Unfortunately his aims were only 
partially fulfilled because time had not yet come when Bengal’s 
supremacy would be acknowledged by the other states. But it must 
be said to the credit of Sasanka that inspite of his partial failure it 
was he who first raised Bengal to new heights of power and prestige 
which foreshadowed the vast empire of the Pala s and that was his 
magnum opus. In other words Sasanka left the imperial claim for 
his successors Dharmapala and Devapala to carry through at a later 
age with success. His career justifies the saying “ Fortes fortnna 
juvat He was neither a monster of iniquity nor an ideal virtuous 
monarch, but an able politician, a superb diplomat, an expert 
soldier and the founder of the Bengal monarchy. 

S. K. BanerTee 


i 6 Sahasm bbajate Laksmh 



MISCELLANY 

Harsa’s Accession and the Harsa Era, 


In the accounts of his Indian travels, the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen 
Tsang records: ‘'As soon as Siladitya (Harsa) became ruler he 
got together a great army and set out to avenge his brother s 

murder and to reduce the neighbouring countries to subjection. Pro- 
ceeding eastwards he invaded the states which had refused allegiance 
and waged incessant warfare until in six years he had fought the 
Five Indias. Then having enlarged his territory he increased his army 
bringing the elephant corps upto 60,000 and the cavalry to 100,000 
and reigned in peace for thirty years without raising a weapon” 

(Watters, On Yuan Chwangs Travels in India , vol. I, p. 343). 

In connection with the above passage, Watters remarks [op. cit. y 
pp. 346-47), “We find two dates for the death of king Slladitya, 
Chinese history placing it in the year A D. 648 and the Life of 
Hiuen Tsang by Hwui Li in 655. Taking thirty-six years as the 
duration of his reign we thus have 612 or 619 as the date of his 

accession. The latter date agrees with a Chinese statement that 
the troubles in India which led to Slladitya s reign took place in 
the reign of T’ang Kao Tsu (A.D. 618 to 627). But the date 
648, or rather 647, is perhaps the correct one. It must have 

been in 641 or 642 that, in conversation with our pilgrim as given 
in the Life, Slladitya stated that he had been sovereign for above 
thirty years. This also gives 612 for the year of his accession, and 
the addition of six years to the thirty gives 648 as the date of his 
death. But the Chinese envoy despatched in the early part of that 
year found, on his arrival in the country, the king dead and a usurper 
on the throne. Moreover it was in 648 that Yuan-chwang submitted 
his records to T’ai Tsung, and Slladitya must have been dead before 
this work was drawn up in its present form.” 

The statement of the Life that Harsa Slladitya died in 655 A.D. 
and another Chinese statement that the King’s reign followed some 
date in 618-27 A.D. have rightly been rejected by Watters although 
half-heartedly. But his supposition that Hiuen Tsang knew the date 
of Harsa’s death before submitting his Records to the Chinese emperor 
in 648 A.D. seems to be entirely unwarranted. It is impossible to 
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think that anybody in China knew the date of Harsa’s death before 
the return of Wang Hiuen-Tse’s mission considerably after that event. 
At least there is no proof in support of such a conjecture. It is there- 
fore more reasonable to think that the thirty-six years given by Hiuen 
Tsang as the duration of Harsa’ s reign covers actually the period 
from his accession to 642 A.D. when the Chinese pilgrim was staying 
with him and not the period from his accession to his death. It seems 
therefore that, according to Hiuen Tsang’s statement in question, 
Harsa ascended the throne thirty-six years before 642 A.D., i.e., in 
606 A.D. 

According to Alberuni (Sachau, Albertinas India , vol. II, p. 5), 
an era of Harsa “is used in Mathura and the country of Kanoj. 
Between Sii-Harsa (i.e. the Harsa era) and Vikramaditya (i.e. the 
Vikrama era) there is an interval of 400 years, as I have been told 
by some of the inhabitants of that region. However in the Kash- 
mirian Calendar I have read that SrI-Harsa (i.e. the Harsa era) was 
664 years later than Vikramaditya (i.e. the Vikrama era). In face 
of this descrepancy I am in perfect uncertainty which to the present 
moment has not yet been cleared up by any trustworthy information. ” 
The passage clearly says that Alberuni heard of one Harsa era with 
its epoch 400 years before the start of the Vikrama era (i.e. in 457 
B.C.) and of another Harsa era having its epoch 664 year after the 
commencement of the Vikrama Samvat (i.e. in 606 A.D.). Nothing 
can possibly be made out of the fact (as has been attempted by 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar in /HQ., XVII, pp. 183 ff) that Alberuni men- 
tions only the Harsa era of 457 B.C. and not the Harsa era of 606 
A.D. when he compares the epochs of the various Indian eras with 
the test year 400 of the era of Yazdajird (op. cit. t p. 7). Because 
he had already referred to the two conflicting traditions regarding the 
epoch of the Harsa era as well as to his doubts about them and 
apparently rejected at ~ least tentatively the 606 A.D. tradition in 
favour of the 457 B.C. tradition. The passage quoted above cannot be 
regarded as vague, uncertain or ambiguous and unquestionably shows 
that Alberuni heard of a Harsa era starting from 606 A.D., no doubt 
the year of accession of an Indian monarch named Harsa. Now the 
combined strength of the statements of Hiuen Tsang and Alberuni 
discussed above certainly supports the conclusion that king Harsa, 
a contemporary of Calukya Pulakesin II ( circa 609-42 A.D.) and 
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the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsang who travelled in India in 629-45 
A.D., ascended the throne in 6o6 v A.D. and that an era called the 
Harsa era was counted from that date. 

It may be argued (c£. Majumdar, loc . cit .) that the foundation 
of an era is not attributed to Harsa either by Bana or by Hiuen Tsang 
and that there was nobody to continue the regnal reckoning of Harsa 
to let it develop into an era. As to the first part of the argument, 
it may be pointed out that, if Harsa did not declare the foundation 
of an era by beat of drums and if his regnal reckoning, continued by 
his successors, developed into an era, as it seems to have been, there 
is hardly any question of Bana and Hiuen Tsang mentioning the 
foundation of the Harsa era. As regards the second part of the 
argument, it may be said that, if Harsa did not leave any strong line 
of successors of his own family, his subordinates, who later became 
independent monarchs, could have continued his regnal reckoning 
to give it the character of an era. That such was actually the case 
is definitely suggested by the inscriptions of the so-called Later Guptas. 
There is no doubt that the Later Gupta prince Madhavagupta, son 
of Mahasenagupta, was a subordinate of Harsa. This is not only 
suggested by the implication of the Ilarsacarita that the two brothers, 
the Malaya princes Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta (sons of Maha- 
senagupta), took shelter at the Thancsar court during the rule of 
Harsa’s father Prabhakaravardhana (apparently after Mahascnagupta’s 
death when the throne of Malava was usurped by Devagupta) but 
also by the passage srl-Harsadeva-nija-samgama-vanchayd in the 
description of Madhavagupta in verse 18 of the damaged Aphsad 
inscription of his son Adiryasena, king of Magadha 1 . It is not 
impossible that Adiryasena, who later claimed imperial dignity (cf. 
his description sasta samwdr-anta-vasundbaraya yasht ~ asvamedha- 
adya mahdkratiindm in the Vaidyanatha temple inscription, C//., 
Vol. Ill, p. 21 1), began his life as a feudatory of Harsa. Thus the 
use of the Harsa era in the Shahpur inscription, (G 7 /. vol. Ill, p. 
210) of the year 66 falling in Adityasena’s reign is the most easily 

1 Carp, !ns . hid., vol. Ill, p, 204. The facts that Mahasenagupta was ji 
Malava-raja while his grandson Adityasona flourished in Bihar with the title ‘lord 

of Magadha’ seems to suggest that Harsa had placed his protege Madhavagupta 
over some parts of Bihar. Sec ]RASB. % Letters , vol. XI, 1945, pp. 69-74* 
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explained. Magadha formed a part of Harsa’s empire and 
doubt using the-regnal reckoning of that monarch during his reign. 
The Shahpur inscription shows that the Later Gupta successors of 
Harsa in that country continued to use the same reckoning at least 
for some years after the end of Harsa’s rule. It has been conjectured 
(cf. Majumdar, loc. cit.) that the Shahpur inscription is dated in 
the Nepal era (first used by Arhsuvarman) because the daughter of 
Adityasena’s daughter (married to a Maukhari chief) was married 
to a king of Nepal. The suggestion which is rather strange seems 
to conflict with the imperial position claimed by Adityasena and 
certainly looks absurd when we note that the Shahpur inscription is 
a private document and not an official Later Gupta charter. Of course 
it may be conjectured that the private individual responsible for the 
Shahpur inscription came to south Bihar from Nepal and used the era 
prevalent in his home country. But I have no doubt that the sugges- 
tion regarding the use of the Harsa era in the Shahpur inscription is 
far more easily explained. Moreover, many scholars believe that 
the Nepal era in question (that was first used in Nepal by Aiiisuvar- 
man who flourished in the first half on the yth century) is no other 
than the Harsa era of 606 A.D. and I am inclined to support them. 

According to the Nepalese Vamsdvalis , “immediately before the 
accession of Amsuvarman, Vikramaditya came to the country (Nepal) 
and established his era there” (Tripathi, [list. Kanauj , p. 94). It 
has been suggested that by Vikramaditya the chroniclers meant 
Harsa STladitya as at this period there was no other Indian monarch 
capable of extending his influence in Nepal. This suggestion seems 
to be supported by the fact that in Indian tradition Harsa Slladitya 
was persistently confused with the traditional Sakari Vikramaditya 
of Uj jay ini , probably because Harsa was the founder of an era like 
the traditional originator of the Vikrama Saiiivat. We have to remem- 
ber in this connection that the Bhdvabodbini of the 17th century 
author Madhtisudana says, Mdlava-rajasy = ojjayitot-rajadhanlkasya 
kavi-jana-mtirdbanyasya Ratndvaly-dkhya-ndtikd-karttur = mahdrdja-srb 
Harsasya ( Ind . Ant., vol. II, pp. 127-28; Tripathi, op. cit., p. 184). 
That the confusion is much earlier than the seventeenth century is 
proved by Kalhana’s Rdjatarahgini composed about the middle of 
the twelfth century. Cf. Raj . tar.. Ill, verses 125, 128; 

Tatr =sdnebasy = Ujjayinydth srlmdn = Harsb-dpar-abhidhah, 
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ekacchatras =s chakravartti Vikramaditya ity ?=zabbut. 
Mlecch-occbedaya vasudbath Harer = avatarisyatah, 

Sakdn vinasya yen = dsau karya-bharo laghukritah . 

C£. also ibid., II, 7 : 

Idam sva-bheda-vidburafn Hars-adinafn dharabbujam , 
kancit-kalam — abhiid—bhojyam tatah prabhrti mandalam . 

Thus Indian tradition seems to speak of Harsa indirectly as the 
founder of an era exactly as the celebrated Vikramaditya. 

The only argument of any importance that has been offered 
against the attribution of Harsa’s accession to 606 A.D., which as 
we have seen, is supported by Albcruni and Hiuen Tsang’s Records, 
is based on the life of Hiuen Tsang which is admittedly of lesser 
authenticity than the Records. But even in this case, the evidence 
seems to have been misunderstood. According to the Life (Beal’s 
translation, pp. 18^-84), Harsa told Hiuen Tsang on the eve of the 
religious assembly at Prayaga (Allahabad) about the beginning of 
643 A.D. that he “has been lord of India for thirty years and more” 
and further that he had “completed five of these assemblies” and was 
“about to celebrate the sixth.” It has been claimed that, as the 
assembly was celebrated every five years, both the statements agree 
in placing Harsa’s accession thirty years before 643, i.e. about 612 
or 613 A.D. 

Unfortunately the above conclusion totally ignores the facts that, 
at his accession, neither was Harsa a “lord of India” (i.e. a cakra- 
varttin or sarvabbauma monarch or an emperor 2 ) nor did the Allahabad 
region, where Harsa’s conversation with the Chinese pilgrim is said 
to have taken place from a part of his dominions. With the death of 
his elder brother Rajyavardhana, only the small kingdom of Thanesar 
about the eastern part of the Punjab came into Harsa’s possession. 
The dominions of the Maukharis covering the’ major parts of the 
U.P. and Bihar were then under the occupation of the king of Malava 
(Devagupta) and his ally Sasanka of Gauda. Harsa came to free 
the dominions of his Maukhari relatives from the Malava and Gauda 
enemies, which work may have taken him no less than six years 
sa suggested by a statement of Hiuen Tsang quoted above. In any 

2 For the conception of the cakravartin and his ksetra , sec JRASB Letters, 
vol. V, 1939, pp. 407 ff. 
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case it was apparently impossible for Harsa to declare himself lord 
of the Maukhari dominions at his accession as that would have 
alienated the partisans of the late Maukhari king Grahavarman, kill- 
ed by the Malavas and the Gaudas. That he formally declared him- 
self lord of the erstwhile Maukhari dominions in the U.P. and Bihar 
a few years later seems also to be clear from the following statement 
in Hiuen Tsang’s Records: “The Bodhisattva promised him secret 
help but warned him not to occupy the actual throne and not to use 
the title Maharaja. Thereupon Harsavardhana became king of 
Kanauj (i.e. the former Maukhari capital) with the title Rajaputra 
and the style Siladitya" (Watters, op. cit ., p. 343). It is clear that 
Harsa of Thanesar offered to drive the Malavas and Gaudas out of the 
Maukhari dominions at first as a relative and ally of the late Maukhari 
king Grahavarman but that he formally declared himself master of 
the Maukhari empire after having freed it from the Malava and 
Gauda enemies. A confused statement of Hiuen Tsang (who seems 
wrongly to represent Harsa’s elder brother Rajyavardhana as a king 
of Kanauj) says that “the statesmen of Kanauj, on the advice of their 
leading man Bani or Vani, invited Harsavardhana to become their 
sovereign and that the prince at first “modestly made excuses and 
seemed unwilling to comply with their request” (Watters, op. cit., 
p. 343). This at least shows that the formal occupation of the 
Maukhari throne by Harsa took place some time later when he had be- 
come king of Thanesar after his brother’s death. The formal occupation 
of the Maukhari empire and the attainment of imperial dignity by 
Harsa appear to have followed his success against the Gaudas and 
Malavas in a protracted war lasting for about six years Hiuen Tsang 
says that Harsa “waged incessant warfare until in six years he had 
fought the Five Indias (or had brought the Five Indias under allegi- 
ance)/’ that is to say that he became ‘an emperor’ six years after his 
accession. As he got the throne of Thanesar in 606 A.D., he thus 
seems to have obtained imperial dignity in 612 A.D. This seems 
to be corroborated by the Life according to which Harsa had ruled as 
“lord of India,” i c. as an emperor, for over thirty years by 643 A.D. 
The first quinquennial assembly at Prayaga, the sixth of which took 
place about the beginning of 643 A.D., could have been celebrated 
only after Harsa had become formally anointed as the emperor of the 
erstwhile Maukhari realm covering the U. P. and Bihar, in which 
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Prayaga was situated. As a king of the small kingdom of Thanesar 
about the eastern part of the Punjab he had nothing to do with the 
Allahabad region. 

I therefore do not find any evidence worth the name against the 
generally accepted view that Harsa ascended the throne of Thanesar 
(not the imperial throne of the Maukharis at Kanauj where he later 
transferred his capital about 612 A.D.) in 606 A.D. which was the 
commencement of an era named after him at least in later times. 

D. C. Sircar 

The Constitution of the Licchavis and the Sakyas* 

Nearly half a century ago Rhys Davids brought to our notice the 
existence of republican clans in ancient India 1 . Since then many 
students of Indian history have discussed this interesting problem and 
have thrown fresh light upon it. 

In two previous issues of this Journal Dr. U. N. Ghoshal has 
subjected the whole question to a critical analysis of evidence 2 , and 
differed from the views of almost all the preceding writers on the 
subject including the author of the present paper 3 . I propose to deal 
briefly with the fundamental principles assumed by Dr. Ghoshal and 
some of his general conclusions. But before proceeding further I 
would like to emphasise that the readers of Dr. Ghoshal’s articles 
would be well advised to read the original writings of the authors 
criticised by him, as the brief quotations from these do not always 
convey a proper idea of their opinion and conclusions. 

The fundamental principle on which the whole contention of 
Dr. Ghoshal rests is the comparative value of the Jatakas as evidence 
for the constitution of the Licchavis and the Sakyas. It is well 
known that we get from the Jatakas (and other later literature) many 
details about their constitution which we do not find in the early 
canonical literature. This constitutes, in the opinion of Dr. Ghoshal, 

* This paper was submitted to the XVIth Session of the All-India Oriental 
Conference. 

1 Buddhist India > Ch. II. 

2 IHQ ti XX. 334 ff; XXI, 1 ff. 

3 My views are set forth in Corporate Life in Ancient India ’ Second 
Edition, pp. 223 ff. 
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‘‘grave reasons for doubting the genuineness of the later account’* 
(p« 336). Fortunately, Dr. Ghoshal later contradicts himself as the 
following remarks in his article on the Sakyas wpuld show : — 

“We must, however, admit that according to the fundamental 
canons of histoiical criticism the late Jdtaka evidence can only be 
accefted as authentic when it agrees , or at least is not in conflict 
ivith, the earlier and more reliable testimony of the canon” (pp. 4-5)* 

The portion italicised by us shows the difference between the two 
standpoints of Dr. Ghoshal, and there can be hardly any question 
that the later statement represents the truth which, by the way, is too 
well known to need such an emphatic assertion by Dr. Ghoshal, and 
its frequent repetition in slightly differing forms. 

We may now review the constitution of the Licchavis on the 
basis of this fundamental principle. In the first place, it will, I hope, 
be generally admitted, that as the details given in the Jatakas do not 
in any way contradict the earlier accounts in the canon, we have no 
reason to start with a doubt about its genuineness, as Dr. Ghoshal has 
done. Secondly, regarding the interpretation of the passage in the 
preamble to the Ekapanna Jataka, Dr. Ghoshal introduces some new 
elements which are at best very doubtful. The meaning, hitherto 
generally accepted, is that in Vaisall “there were always seven thousand 
seven hundred and seven kings to govern the kingdom and a like 
number of viceroys, generals and treasurers.” The interpretation of 
Jayaswal, rightly criticised by Dr. Ghoshal, suffers from the same 
defect as that of Dr. Ghoshal himself, for both read into the passage 
some characteristic features of the constitution which do not appear 
obvious to an ordinary man. There does not, for example, appear to 
be any valid reason for deducing from this passage, as Dr. Ghoshal 
has done, that there were 7707 resident nobles in Vaisall exercising 
sovereign power for life and there were other nobles, non-resident or 
occupying a less privileged position (p. 337). 

On the basis of the generally accepted translation of the passage 
it has been held that the supreme assembly of the Licchavis consist- 
ed of 7707 members called Raja, and as each of these had subordinate 
officials like viceroys, generals and treasurers, they were probably 
rulers of small administrative units. Dr. Ghoshal has severely criti- 
cised this view, and I would consider his arguments so far as they 
refer to the standpoint taken by me. 
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Dr. Ghoshal has questioned the analogy of the Licchavi consti- 
tution with the Cleisthenian constitution of Athens, to which I drew 
attention. Dr. Ghoshal has entirely missed the point. In his view 
the essence of this constitution was the election by the tribes, consist- 
ing of the inhabitants of different demes, of the council and the 
boards. As a matter of fact, the main object of the Cleisthenian 
constitution was, as clearly pointed out in Cambridge Ancient History 
(IV, 144), “the substitution of the deme for the clan” which “meant 
in effect the transition from the principle of kinship to that of loca- 
lity, or residence.” In other words the demes (or small districts 
between one and two hundred in number) formed the smallest admi- 
nistrative units of the city-state of Athens, and while each of these 
demes was a “corporation with officers, assemblies and corporate pro- 
perty” and with a demarch or President as its head, its representa- 
tives (a number fixed according to size) formed the Council of Five 
hundred which governed the whole state 4 . Now if, as inferred from 
the Jataka passage quoted above, the city-state of Vaisali was ruled by 
a supreme assembly, whose members were also heads of small local 
units, with a staff of their own, the analogy of its constitution with 
that of the city-state of Athens, as devised by Cleisthenes, cannot be 
regarded as a farfetched one. The transition from the principle of kin- 
ship to that of locality, which was achieved in Athens by Cleisthenes, 
has' also been traced in Roman history 5 , and as similar circumstances 
not unoften produce similar results, it is not beyond the range of possi- 
bility that the Licchavi constitution also underwent a similar change. 
Thus while it is merely referred to as a gana or a republican clan in 
the canonical texts, possibly its later transition is reflected in the Jata- 
kas. But this is merely a suggestion, by the way, and does not touch 
the point at issue. For the description in the Jatakas does not go 
counter to the statement in the early canons that the Licchavis 
formed a gana. Dr. Ghoshal has argued: “If indeed each rajan of 
the Licchavi state had his own administrative machinery fot his 
separate principality, the complete silence of the older canonical tradi- 
tion about the same would be altogether inexplicable” (p. 338). Apart 
from the possibility of a later change hinted at above, we must remem- 

4 Cf. also Bury, *A History of Greece \ pp. 21 1-2. 

5 Cambridge Ancient History , IV. i 44 * 
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ber that the canonical texts nowhere give an account of the Licchavi 
constitution or deal with the question as such. It is from incidental 
notices in connection with other topics that we derive some idea of the 
subject. The silence of the canonical texts is therefore nothing to be 
surprised at. Fortunately, we have now some positive testimony which 
practically demolishes the standpoint taken by Dr. Ghoshal. In an 
article contributed to the B. C. Law Volume (i. 134 ff), I have drawn 
attention to the fact that the recently discovered Vinaya texts of the 
Mulasarvastivadas give us much interesting information about the 
constitution of the Licchavis which we do not find in the Pali Vinaya 
texts. There is no ground to suppose that the Miilasarvastivada text 
is less authentic, or belongs to a later period, than the Pali Vinaya 
text, yet some characteristic features of the Licchavi constitution 
(and society) which are emphasised in the former do not occur in the 
latter. In view of this, it would be hardly reasonable to infer anything 
about such constitution from the silence of the Pali canonical texts. 

It may be incidentally mentioned here that the account in 
the Mfdasarvastivada Vinaya does not favour the supposition of 
Dr. Ghoshal that the number 7707 in the Jataka passage refers to that 
of “the foundation-families of nobles taking up their abode at VaisalT.” 
Dr. Ghoshal has criticised various writers for dismissing the number 
as a purely imaginary one. But, according to the new Vinaya text, 
Vaisalf was at that time divided into three quarters having respectively 
7000, 14,000 and 21,000 turrets with gold, silver and copper pinna- 
cles, inhabited respectively by the high, middle, and low classes. These 
figures are all based upon the mystic figure 7 and obviously explain 
the genesis of the figure 7707 in the later Jataka texts. The new 
Vinaya text does not also favour the view that the supreme assembly 
of the State consisted merely of the Licchavi nobles. For we find 
even new-comers to Vaisali not only admitted into the assembly but 
also elected to the highest post. It also demonstrates the popular 
character of the assembly, a view challenged by Dr. Ghoshal (p. 337). 
For it contains strong sentiments against hereditary privileges and 
enunciates the principle of free election by the gana to all important 
posts, including that of the commander-in-chief which seems to be the 
highest in the State. The new Vinaya text refers to Videha as a 
kingdom, though in other early texts the Videhas and the Licchavis 
are regarded as having formed, with other republican tribes, the fede- 
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ration of the Vajjians". It thus proves the possibility of constitutional 
changes which were reflected in different texts, even at an early 

I doubt whether Dr. Ghoshal knew of this new Vinaya text when 
he wrote, and I can only hope that he will change his so-called funda- 
mental principles, as well as his general view of the constitution of the 
Licchavis, if he reads it carefully. So far as the present topic is 
concerned I shall conclude by noticing only one further observation of 
Dr. Ghoshal. Referring to our view of the Licchavi constitution 
based on the Jataka passage, he comments: “To base a definite con- 
clusion on the, authority of a single late uncorroborated text seems to 
be opposed to all canons of history.” What little justification 
-'Dr. Ghoshal has for repeating his sermon on historical canons will 
appear from the following extract from my book to which 
he refers: “Although the introductory episodes of the Jatakas, from 
which the above accounts are taken, are undoubtedly of much later 
date than the events which they relate, we cannot altogether dismiss 
their accounts as unworthy of credit. Though we need not attach 
much importance to the concrete figures which they supply, the general 
system described by them may be accepted as not much divergent 
from actual state of affairs.” It will be seen that no ‘definite conclu- 
sion* was arrived at, but only a general picture was drawn with due 
safeguards. Curiously enough, although Dr. Ghoshal is so critical 
of others, he ha# no hesitation in accepting the figure 7707 for 
Licchavi rdjds as correct, and drawing important conclusions from it, 
simply because the statement is repeated in another Jataka text, 
presumably of the same late date and belonging to the same cycle of 
stories. 

Much has been made by Dr. Ghoshal of the statement that these 
rajas and their officers lived at Vaisall. He has inferred from it, first, 
that they all lived in the capital city and not in the respective loca- 
lities, and secondly, that in addition to 7707 rajas or nobles living in 
the capital there were others outside it. It is, however, to be remem- 
bered that the Licchavis had a city-state comprising Vaisall and the 
surrounding suburbs, and the probability is that the whole of this area 
was referred to as Vaisall. 



6 Buddhist India , pp. 25-26, 
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We may now discuss the constitution of the Sakyas. Dr. Ghoshal 
admits “that according to the late Jataka accounts the Sakya constitu- 
tion was a republic with a sovereign clan-assembly and probably, 
though not certainly, a supreme Magistrate” (p. 4). But he tries to 
show that according to old canonical rexts there was a single perma- 
nent king among the Sakyas, and concludes that the later compilers 
(of the Jatakas) deliberately changed the monarchy into a republic in 
order to “assimilate the authentic constitution of the Sakyas to the 
most familiar type of ancient Indian republics” (p. 7). 

Now wc must remember that as in the case of the Licchavis, 
so in the case of the Sakyas, neither the canonical texts nor the Jatakas 
have preserved any account of their constitution as such, and all that 
we learn about it is from incidental notices. The theory of a deliber- 
ate attempt on the part of the later authorities to change the character 
of the constitution is, therefore, not easy to understand, and certainly 
difficult to accept. We must therefore see first of all whether it is 
not possible to reconcile the earlier and later evidence. 

As Dr. Ghoshal himself admits, the canon contains several refer- 
ences to 'the assembly of the Sakyas’ at santhagara (Assembly Hall), 
and that even outlying settlements of the Sakyas had their assemblies, 
(p. 6). This is a striking corroboration of what we find in the 
Jatakas. But Dr. Ghoshal holds that according to those old canonical 
texts there was only one king Bhaddiya among the Sakyas who is not 
only expressly stated as ruling over the Sakyas but ‘also to have 
made over the kingdom to his heirs when he renounces the world.’ 
Dr. Ghoshal admits that in one place Suddhodana, the father of 
Gautama Buddha, is also called the raja , but he explains it away as sim- 
ply due to an attempt “to bring Gautama’s career into line with that of 
the previous Buddhas, three of whom are provided with royal fathers” 
(p. 6). It must be regarded as somewhat singular that the canonical 
texts should deliberately put a lift in the mouth of Buddha himself 
(for he himself describes his father as a r%ja) about his father for no 
better reason than that three out of the six previous Buddhas had 
royal fathers. Bur once we admit that Suddhodana was a raja like 
Bhaddiya, the whole structure raised by Dr. Ghoshal falls to the 
ground. For it supports the statement in the Jatakas and vindicates 
the position of Rhys Davids that the Sakya constitution consisted of a 
sovereign assembly with an elected chief bearing the title of raja , a 
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post held by bath Suddhodana and Bhaddiya, and probably others. 
The rajd t referred to in the canon, cannot, therefore, like that in the 
Jataka stories, mean a single permanent king but an elected chief. 
The reference to Bhaddiya’s disposing of his * rajjam ’ need mean no 
more than the arrangement about the office or other privileges held by 
him. The rajjam may mean also his headship over a minor adminis- 
trative unit as in the case of the Licchavis. Dr. Ghoshal, of course, 
rejects this theory on the usual grounds, but the reference to Sakya 
assemblies in localities other than Kapilavastu in the early canon and 
to upardjas in the Jatakas certainly makes it a probable hypothesis. 

It would thus appear that Dr. Ghoshal has failed to establish his 
new thesis that the Sakyas were ruled by a single permanent king, 
and we must agree with Rhys Davids that they formed a republican 
clan, which was governed by a supreme assembly with one or more 
elected chiefs. It is needless to go into further details, as the 
evidence does not permit us to draw more than a general outline. 

R. C. MaJumdar 


Was Sumati — the Author of the Prakrta Paingala 

The author of the Prakrta Paingala (abbr. PP.j has spoken 
nothing about himself in his excellent work. Some ascribed the 
authorship of the work to Pingala — the traditional metrician of the 
Sanskrit prosody, who has been mentioned in the stanzas of the 
pp i T a kj n g into account the scholarship of the latter in their 

1 In the introduction of the PP. published in the ‘Bombay Kavyamala Scries’ 
Ka hinath Pandurang Parab has said: — 

h 'pr fasra fafiforfr 

Fium the above line it becomes clear that according to the editor of the work, the 
author of the Sanskrit Chandahsutra and the PP . is the one and same per- 
son. Mm. Haridas S’ddhantavagisa has expressed similar idea in his introduction 

of the Chandahsiitra S^fcTT I 3 ff 

Inooduction, p. 2, cd. 1935. 

Not the Eastern scholar only, but the Western scholars too have subscribed 
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respective branches of studies, one hesitates to reject the view 
forthwith; but a little consideration of the history of the great Aryan 
speech indubiously shows that Pihgala, who flourished in the pre- 
Christian era 2 and long before the origin of the Apabhramsa dialect 
itself, could never have composed a work in the same language. 
So, however eminent may they be in their respective spheres, their 
view is to be unhesitatingly discarded as being erroneous. 

Professor Jacobi, who in his excellent edition of the ‘Bhabisatta- 
kaha’ made valuable observations on the origin of the Apabhramsa 
speech and its dialectal differences, however, made a suggestion that 
deserves more than a passing glance. About the author of the PP. 
he said “Der Verfasser ist nach der Kommentar des Sripati, wie Herr 
Todarmall gefunden hat, Sumati, Sohn des Apataratha 3 . Jacobi, as 
he clearly admits was not himself responsible for the information. 
He got it from Todarmal, an Indian student, who for sometime 
worked under him as a research-scholar in Germany. The latter 
gathered the information, while he was engaged in preparing an edition 
of the PP. It may be incidentally mentioned that Tod arm all’s work 
was never published, as the MS. of the work was lost due to his 

to tliis view. Prof. Maxniiiller observed “There would be nothing extraordi- 
nary in the fact that Pihgala treats of Prakiit as well as Sanskrit metres. 
For, we have die instance of Katyayanavararuci, who wrote the Varttikas on 
Panini and lived before Patanjali, and is said to be the same who wrote a gram- 
mar of the Piakrit dialects.” History of Ancient Sanskrit literature, p, 48. 

2 About the date of Pihgala, the author of the Sanskrit Chandahsutra 
Macdone'.l has said “He probably lived in the latter half of the second century 
B.C. and in any case not later than the beginning of our era,” History of Sans- 
krit literature , p. 431. Weber has said the following about the date of the 
Chandahsutra , from which we can know the date of Pihgala. “Und zwar werden 
wir dadurch, wie bercits angedeutet, in cine periode gcfuhrt, die als den Ausl.au- 
fen der Vedischcn Sutra-literatur resp. den Anfangen der astronomischen und 
algebraichen Literatur, nahestehend zu bezeichnen ist. Fine fcstcrc Bestimmung 
eben leider nicht geben.” 

[Trans. As we have already suggested, the above arguments lead us to a 
period, which is to be marked as remaining close to the termination of the Vedic 
sutra literature and the beginning of astronomic and algebraic literature. But 
unfortunately a more accurate dec'sion cannot be reached now]. As the growth 
and development of the Sutra-litcrature fall within the period of 500-200 B.C. 
Weber’s date synchronises with that of Macdonell. 

3 Bhahisattakaha, p. 47, fn. 1. “The authr according to the com- 
mentary of Sripati, as Todarmal! has found, is Sumati, son of Apataratha.” 
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sudden and premature death at the time of the first world war. It 
should be mentioned here that the statement of Jacobi contains some 
inaccuracies and provides us with the wrong information. But, we do 
not know how far Jacobi should be held responsible for it, as he 
gathered it from an indirect source. 

It is a fact that the above information^ occurs in the commentary 
of the PP., which was prepared by Ravimisra and titled “Pingala-sara- 
vikasim 4 ”. Though mentioned there, £ri{j>ati was not certainly the 
author of the commentary, but he was most probably the scribe. It 
may be that Sripati was the first transcribed of the work, from whom 
the scholars, living close to him, prepared their own copies. There 
cannot be any mistake as regards the authorship of the commentary, 
as Ravimisra has given us a table of his genealogy in unequivocal 
terms without leaving any scope for doubt and confusion. Next, it 
should be taken into account that the name of Sumati’s father is 
nowhere mentioned in the commentary. It seemed to have occurred 
to Todarmall from a confusion, which was occasioned most probably 
by scribal errors. It will be clear, if we cite the particular extract 
from the commentary and point-out where the confusion occurred 
exactly. It runs: — ST? faftST: I 
?fcr i ftwtsfir i 

WTfFWT*rs 

| 5 ...Now, the expressions under- 

4 MS no. 5741-7-G.3 in the Royal Assume Society of Bengal. In the 
descriptive catalogue of Skt. mss. prepared by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri, the 
following description occurs. ‘ 4 Pin gala-sara- vikasinf ’ is a Sanskrit commentary 
on Piakrta-Pairigala by Ravikara who gives his genealogy thus: — 

Sulapani>Ratnakara Misra >Dohavi Pandita>Dhandcsa>Bhimascna Misra 
Hari-hara-Kavi>Ravikara. 

The ms. in the India office (I.O. Cat. mo) was copied from a manuscript 
in the library of the Palparaja of Gorakpura in 1814. Palpa is now in Nepal 
territory.’’ p. clix. 

5 The science of metres was imparted by Girisa to the lord of serpents, 
who called himself Pirigala out of fear for Garuda. His disciple, who was very 
intelligent, learn it out of regard for the brahmin. He addressed his wife and 
made an exposition of the entire science to her. Sumati who came there learnt 
the science and wanted to compose a metrical treatise in Apabhramsa to make it 
useful for all the ordinary people. With a dcsitie to remove impediments and 
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lined above could very easily appear as Apataratha , as making 
confusions between the Devanagari letters th and t , and d and r , 
is a very commonplace phenomenon in the transcription of the 
Indian manuscripts. 

Now, the question is how far the statement of Ravimisra is reliable 
and how much weight it carries. Arc we to believe that Sumati was 
the real author of the PP. ? It is a fact that the colophon of the ms., 
which we consulted at Asiatic Society library and also of that deposited 
in the India Office library, do not mention the date, which could have 
had some value in the decision of the matter. It is also to be noted 
that the text, of which Ravikara has written the commentary, docs not 
represent the shortest recension, which we have claimed to be the 
original. We do not know also whether there was ever a poet or 
metrician named Sumati, who had any contribution whatsoever to 
Sanskrit, Prakrit or Apabhramsa literature. In these circumstances 
we cannot be sure that Sumati, as suggested by Ravimisra, was the 
actual author of the PP. Again, it is also a fact that there is no such 
positive evidence too, by which we can set aside Sumati's claim for 
the authorship of the work. Further investigations alone, we must 
frankly confess, can help us to reach a more decisive conclusion and 
this statement of Ravikara serves merely as a spring-board for further 
researches. 

S. N. Ghosal 


successfully complete the work, he praises Pihgalacarya his teacher and reads the 
benedictory verse, which is in pursuit of the conduct of the noble. 
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Kramaditya 

Of the various titles borne by the Guptas, Vikramaditya perhaps 
is the best known. Candragupta II bore it, and so did his grandson, 
Skandagupta. Had this tradition of the adoption of the grandfather’s 
title by the giandson been continued, India might have had some 
more Vikramadityas. But the Guptas somehow preferred even the title 
Kramaditya to it, in spite of its being comparatively colourless. Not 
satisfied with being Vikramaditya, Skandagupta wished to be known 
also as Kramaditya 1 . The other Kramadityas known to us arc Kumara- 
gupta II, Kumaragupta III and Ghatotkacagupta 2 . Now what dees 
Kramaditya mean? According to one view, Kramaditya is synonymous 
with Vikramaditya, for the words mean “puissant like the Sun” or 
“striding like the Sun 3 ”. But that to the Guptas themselves the 
words krama and vikrama conveyed two different ideas can be seen 
from their juxtapositionai use in the following verse of the Bhitarl 
inscription 4 : — 

vinaya-bala-sunitair-vvikramcna kramcna 
pratidinam abbiyogdd-ipsitam ycna labdbva 

And as to what krama and vikrama mean in such a context, it is 
perhaps best to turn to the following sutras of Somadcva Sun’s Nlti* 
vdkydmrta : — 

1. Rdjyasya rnulafn kramo vikramasca (V. 26) 

2. Acdrasampattih kramasampattim karoti (V. 27) 

3. Krama-vikramayor-anyatara-parigrabena rdjyasya 

duskarah parindmab (V. 29) 

According to the commentary sub-joined to the sutras , krama is pitr- 
paitamahika rdjya , i.e., an inherited kingdom, and vikrama is saurya 

1 “The epithet Kramaditya is found on certain gold coins of the heavy 
Archer type as well as on silver issues of the Garuda, Bull and Archer types. 
The more famous title of Vikramaditya is met with on silver coins of the Altar 
type." 

2 See Allan, Gupta Coins . Kumaragupta Ill’s coins bear the title, Sri 
Kramaditya (. PHAJ .. 5th edition, p. 577, n. 4I 

3 PHAI . , 5th edition, p. 571. 

4 Verse 3, Sircar, Select Inscriptions , p. 313. 
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or valour'. One's adherence to established customs and usages led to 
the prosperity o£ an inherited kingdom 0 . But vikrama was necessary, 
for without it even a kramdgata kingdom could be lost; and equally 
necessary was krama , for in the case of even a territory acquired 
through vikrama> efforts had to be made to ensure that it passed as 
inherited territory to the conqueror’s descendants 7 . 

With Somadcva Suri’s explanation of krama before us, we easily 
understand the popularity of the title Kramaditya. Every Gupta 
ruler, from Candragupta II onwards, liked to be called an aditya , 
whether he was Mahendraditya, Sakr aditya, Baladitya or any other 
aditya . But in a period, when wars of succession were by no means 
uncommon, it was found increasingly necessary to emphasise that one 
was an aditya , not by virtue of mere vikrama but also of krama or 
inherited right. This explains why so many coins of Vikramaditya 
Skandagupta call him Kramaditya. He was brave all right, the fore- 
most warrior of the Gupta family as the Bhitarl inscription puts it; 
but there were others who, though not equally brave perhaps, 
advanced a claim to the Gupta throne on the grounds of inherited 
right. Ghatotkacagupta probably issued the coins bearing the 
legend, Ghato Kramaditya, soon after the death of Kumaragupta I, 
and fought a battle or two before he could be disposed off. On 
Skandagupta’s death, Purugupta ascended the throne. But in 
473 A.D. we find not Purugupta’s son Budhagupta but Kumara- 
gupta II as the ruler of the Gupta empire. And this Kumaragupta 
naturally called himrelf Kramaditya; in other words he proclaimed to 
the world that he had a better right to the throne than Purugupta’s 

5 Nitivakyamrta , Manikchand Digambar Jain Scries, p. 32. To support his 
view the commentator quotes further the following verse from Sukra: — 

krama-vikrama-miilasya rajyasyj' tu yatha tarohj 
samulasya bhaved-vrddhis-tabhyam hinasya samksayah / / 

6 Ibid., p. 53. Sukra is again quoted as follows: — 

laukikam vyavaharam yah kurutc nayavrddhitah / 
tadvrddhya vrddhimayati rajyam tatra kramagatam / / 

7 Cf. the following quoted by the commentator respectively from Narada 
and Sukra: — 

parakramacytito yastu rap samgramakatarah j 
apt kramagatam tasya nasam rajyam pragacchatii / 
rajyam hi salilam yadvadyalbalena sOmahrtam / 
rajyam hi salilam ycdvadyadbalena samahrtamj 
bhiiyopi tattatobhyeti laghmkalasya samksayam/ J 
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descendants 8 . A similar scramble for the throne probably led to the 
assumption of the title “Sri Kramaditya” by Kumaragupta III. 

Balavalabhi bhujanga 

In a short note contributed to the IHQ, XXVII, No. 1, Dr. D. C. 
Sircar has, after examining a number of old explanations of the word, 
Balavalabhi- bhujanga, concluded that bhujanga , here means most 
probably “a pupil”, this being its sense in Javanese Sanskrit, a language 
not wholly unknown to the people of Bengal at that time. But as a 
great scholar like Bhavadeva was not, against all canons of sound 
diction'*, likely to give the word a meaning, unknown to most Indian 
students and scholars, even if it be admitted that a few, perhaps sailors 
and traders, knew it, would it not be better to look out for some other 
interpretation of Balavalabhi-bhujanga ? Looking into Rajasekhara’s 
Karpuramanjari the other day, 1 found the following passage 10 : — 

Jaa puvvadianganabhuanga Campacampakakannaura lilanijjia- 
Kadhadesa vikkamakkanta-Kamarua Harikeli-keliaraa 
The iulcr addressed is called the bhujanga of the lady, called the 
eastern quarter, the campaka car-ornament of Campa, the surpasser 
of the loveliness of Radha, the conqueror, by his powers, of Kamarupa, 
and a provider of sport to Harikeli. Bhujanga in this context clearly 
suggests the sense of 4 * victor ”, for who could be a paramour of the 
lady, called the eastern quarter, except one who defeated its rightful 
master and conquered it. In Balavalabhi-bhujanga , the verbal simi- 
larity of which to puvvadianganabhuanga is obvious enough, bhujanga 
might have carried the same meaning as in the latter term. Bala- 
valabhT, in Bhavadeva’s time, was a town of some importance. It was 
the capital of Vikramaraja, an ally of Ramapala in his fight against 
BhTma 11 . As a sandhivigrahika of Harivarman, a quondum friend 
of BhTma, could Bhavadeva not have at some time or other led 
his master’s forces into Balavalabhi and thus acquired the title of 
Balavalabhi-bhujanga'- ? Dasharaiha Sharma 

8 The likelihood of wars of succession among the Guptas is recognised also 
by Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri. See PHAl„ 5th edition, p. 634. 

9 See for instance the Kavyaprakasa, p. 270, recognising 
as a major dosa. (Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute edition). 

io Nirnayasagar Press Edition , p. 13. 

xi R. C. Majumdar, History of Bengal , I, p. 157. 

12 For Harivarman’s friendship with Bhima before his (Bhima’s) defeat by 
Ramapala see Dr. Majumdar*s History of Bengal, I, p. 159. 



ASvagbosa and the NatyaSastra 

On the basis of various data which included the fact that the 
Ndtyasdstra more or less in the present form was known to Bhasa and 
Kalidasa, it has been concluded in my introduction (p. lxxi ff.) 
to the translation of the work 1 that it may be placed in the second 
century A.C. But to avoid prolixity I have not discussed in detail 
Asvaghosa’s Pkt. in this connexion. This may however lead to some 
misunderstanding. It may be asked if the NS. really belonged to 
200 A.C. why Pkt. of the dhruvas (NS. XXXII) arc orthographi- 
cally more developed than that of Asvaghosa’s drama fragments. 
This is indeed a very pertinent question; but this has already engaged 
my attention. In my paper on the Pkt. verses of the Bharata- 
Ndtyasastra (I HQ. vol. VIII, 1^32, para. 6) I already wrote 2 : 

“But we know $. of Asvaghosa (1st century A.C.) which differs 
from the S. of the dhruvas in not softening the intervocal hard 
stops. This would at once bring down the date of the examples of 
dhruvas to 200 A.C, But as we do not know the actual phonetic 
value given to Asvaghosa’s unvoiced stops which in all probability 
were voiced in enunciation, the actual time of the dhruvas might 
be earlier still, or it may be that Asvaghosa’s S. is a Pkt. dialect 
that was already archaic enough to be out of ordinary use, and he 
wrote much like the later dramatists a Pkt. which though commonly 
understood was already an obsolete speech in his own time. In 
that case too the available version of the examples of dhruvas points 
to a time earlier than 200 A.C.” 

There is besides another possibility. The text of the dhruvas might 
have undergone a change. Because the Pkt. orthography, unlike that of 
the Skt. never being fixed, the successive generation of scribes during 
the Middle Indo-Aryan period, had a tendency to change Pkt. texts to 
bring them in a line with the current speech. It is piobably on this 
assumption that we can explain properly in case of Pkt. texts the 
particular phenomenon of one group of mss. systematically recording 
more developed orthography than that of another* 1 . Such systematic 
change may not reasonably be attributed to any other cause. 

Manomohan Ghosh 

1 Published in the Bibleotheca Indica by Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 1950. 

2 Due to inadvertence this fact has not been mentioned in the introduction 
of the NS. 

3 See Introduction to the Karfuramanjart ed. M. Ghosh, Calcutta, 1939, 
Sec. 13. 



The Spread of the Saka Era in South India 


In a note published in a previous number of this Journal (Vol. 
XXVII, pp. 174 f.) Dr. D. C. Sircar has drawn my attention to two 
records which I had not noticed in my article on the spread of the 
Saka era in South India. As shown below, these records do not 
affect my thesis in the least. 

Dr. Sircar refers to a grant of the Kadamba king Visnuvarman 
which mentions the village Herbbata (modern Hebbata in the Tumkur 
tatuka of Mysore) as situated in the Mahisa-visaya 1 . This record is 
evidently cited to show that the Mahisaka country could not have 
included the southern parts of the Hyderabad State as I had suggested 
in my article. Dr. Sircar’s contention would have been convincing if 
we had mention of no other country named Mahisa or Mahisaka in 
any ancient record. Unfortunately this is not the case. Even in 
distant Gujarat there was a territorial division of that name. A grant 
of the Rastrakuta prince Karka-Suvarnavarsa who ruled in Gujarat 
mentions the village Brahmanapallika as situated in the territorial 
division of Mahisaka-dvicatvarimsat (Mahisaka Forty-two) 2 . The 
village is probably identical with modern Bamangaon in the Baroda 
tdlukd as shown by the editor of the grant. The name Mahisa or 
Mahisaka was not thus confined to the territory round Hebbata. The 
country where Mana Mahisa and his successors were ruling may also 
have gone by the same name. This conjecture receives support from 
several place-names derived from Mahisa such as Maski, Maswadi, 
Masur, Maskeri, Masangi and Masnur noticed in the Kanarese dis- 
tricts of the Hyderabad and Bombay States. Of these, the first 
place-name Maski deserves special notice as some coins of the Mahisa 
dynasty have been found there in the course of excavation 3 . It is 
therefore not altogether unlikely that the southern parts of the Hydera- 
bad State were included in the country of Mahisaka as conjectured by 
me on the evidence of the Epics and th** Puranas cited in my article. 


1 Annual Report of the Archeological Survey of Mysore for 1925, pp. 91 f. 

2 Ep . lnd. t vol. XXlf, p. 84. 

3 JNSL, vol. XI, pp. 1 f. 
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Whether that territory bore the name Mahisaka or not is not, 
however, very material to my thesis and docs not affect its plausibility 
in the least. On the evidence of the coins discovered in the 
excavations at Kondapur and Maski I had shown that the dynasty 
founded by the Saka king Mana Mahisa was ruling over the southern 
parts of the Hyderabad State. I had further conjectured that the 
Saka era, which, in the present state of our knowledge, suddenly comes 
to view in the records of the Early Calukyas of Badami, was previously 
used by this dynasty of the Mahisas and spread to the neighbouring 
country by the extension of their rule. It was later adopted by the 
Early Calukyas probably because it had been well established in their 
country. Dr. Sircar says that he cannot commit anything without 
examining the coins in question. He is welcome to examine them if 
he cannot read their legends from the published mechanical facsimiles. 
I have no doubt that the authorities of the Hyderabad State will 
afford him the necessary facilities. As for his objection that there is 
no evidence of the power and prestige of this family, I have already 
drawn attention to the mention, in the Puranas, of the Saka king 
Mana of the Mahisa dynasty. He is one of the few kings of the 
historical period who find mention in the Puranas 4 5 . This should be 
sufficient evidence of his power and prestige. That he held the 
southern parts of the Hyderabad State is now definitely known from 
nearly two dozen coins of him and his descendants found in the 
excavations at Kondapur and Maski. That he belonged to the Saka 
race is also certain from the Prakrit legends which invariably prefix 
Saga (Sanskrit, Saka) to his name and also from the aforementioned 
statement in the Puranas. This is further corroborated by the type — 
thunderbolt and arrow — so characteristic of the coins of the Saka 
Ksatrapas Bhumaka and Nahapana, on the reverse of some of the 
coins of Mana Mahisa 6 . It is no doubt true that the number of the 
rulers of this dynasty and the durations of their reigns are not yet 

4 Cf. Pargitcrs Dynasties of the Kali 

Age , p. 51. Tliis is probably a corrupt form of 2 jfT^l^S^T 3 TT 

| Even if the country where he flourished was not known as 

Mahisaka, the expression can ex P* a i ne d as meaning ‘the 

king of the Mahisa dynasty* on the analogy of which 

occurs in all Vakataka giants. 

5 JNS1. vol. XII, pp. 90 f. 
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known; but these deficiencies are not confined to this dynasty only. 
They are common to several dynasties o£ ancient times such as the 
Nala dynasty whose existence Dr. Sircar has not disputed on these 
grounds. I wonder why he should fight shy of admitting the 
existence of this dynasty only, notwithstanding the evidence de- 
tailed above. As a matter of fact, one more king besides Mana has 
become known from the coin which I have published. Let us hopo 
that the names of many more kings will come to light in future 
discoveries. 

That this family rose to power after the Satavahanas and before the 
the rise of the Early Calukyas is also proved by the types of its coins 
and the language and paleography of their legends. It is no doubt 
true that there is yet no evidence of the actual use of the Saka era by 
the rulers of this family, but that is because no lithic records or copper- 
plate grants of these kings, where we could expect it to be used, have 
been discovered so far. The available evidence is not however so 
meagre or uncertain as to justify us in dismissing this theory as ‘a mere 
conjecture.’ 

What other theory has Dr. Sircar to put forward to explain the 
emergence of the Saka era in South India in the sixth century A,D.? 
He says that the spread of the Saka era in the south seems to be essen- 
tially associated with that of the Jains, — mostly a mercantile commu- 
nity, — from their stronghold in the Gujarat-Kathiav/ad region where 
the era was in use till the close of the fourth century A.D. To prove 
this Dr. Sircar cites the evidence of the Jain work Lokavibhaga , the 
precise date of the completion of which is given as the twenty-second 
regnal year of king Simhavarman, lord of the Pallavas and as 80 
beyond 300 years of the Saka era. Let us examine this evidence some- 
what closely. 

When the aforementioned date was discovered more than forty 
years ago, Dr. Fleet was suspicious about its correctness. ‘This date 
(Saka 380)/ wrote he 0 , ‘is so completely opposed to all that we can 
learn about the history of the Saka era that it can only be looked on 
with considerable doubt. For Simhasuri to date his work in the reign 
of Simhavarman, king of KancI, he must have been a subject of Simha- 
varman and must have lived in the Pallava territory. But the earliest 

6 An. Rep. MAS for 1909, p. ^5. 
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instance in which the use of the Saka era can be traced to anywhere 
near the Pallava territory is of A.D. 867, four centuries later than the 
given date* The matter is one which requires to be looked into very 
fully, before we either accept or dismiss this date.* Subsequent 
research has confirmed Dr. Fleet’s suspicion. It is now known that 
the Lokavtbhdga , in which this date occurs, is a Sanskrit version of an 
earlier Prakrit work of Sarvanandi 7 . The Prakrit original is not extant. 
That the Sanskrit version is not a faithful rendering of the earlier Pra- 
krit work is shown by the incorporation in it of the gdthds not only 
from the Tiloyapannatti (the date of which is somewhat disputed) 
but also of Trailokyasdra which is known to have been composed 
during the time of Camundaraya (10th century A.D.) 8 . The Sanskrit 
Lokavtbhdga contains also some Sanskrit verses from the Jaina work 
Adipurana which was composed in the 9th century A.D. The Sanskrit 
version, which contains these later verses, was therefore composed some 
time after the 10th century A.D. It is as little likely to be an exact 
rendering of the earlier Prakrit work as Somadeva’s Kathdsaritsdgara is 
of Gunadhya’s Brhatkathd. 

The correctness of the date Saka 380 given in the Sanskrit Loka- 
vibhdga as the year of the composition of the earlier Prakrit original is 
thus open to question. The suspicion is further strengthened by the 
details of the planetory positions mentioned therein 0 . Such details, so 
far as I know, do not occur in any other early Jaina work. The earliest 
instance of it known so far is in the commentary Dhavald of Satkha- 
ndagama said to be composed in the Saka year 7 38 10 . Again, if the 
Saka era had really been current in the dominion of the Pallavas of 
KancI, it would surely have been used in dating the grants of those 
kings. These grants are found dated in regnal years. The Saka era 
was introduced in that part of the country several centuries later as 
stated by Dr. Fleet. All these considerations render the date Saka 380 

7 This is explicitly stated in one of the verses at the end ypqprjj; 
firgqj: I The Muni Sarvanandi was not a mere copyist of the 

Sanskrit Lokavibhdga as supposed by R. Narasimhachar, but the author of the 
original Prakrit work. See Nadiuram Premi, Jaina Sabitya aur Itihasa , pp. 1 f. 

8 Ibid., pp. 3 f. 

9 Ibid p. 2. 

10 See the discussion of it in Dr. Hiralal Jain's edition of Satkbmddgania . 
vol. I, pp. 36 f. 
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mentioned in the Sanskrit work Lokavibhdga extremely doubtful. Its 
evidence does not affect my theory in the least. 

Even supposing that the date Saka 380 is genuine, it would only 
show that Sarvanandi, the author of the Prakrit Lokavibhdga did not 
originally belong to the Pallava country, but had migrated there from 
some other territory, where the Saka era was current. He therefore 
dates his work both in the regnal year of the Pallava king in whose 
dominion he was living at the time and also in the Saka era which he 
was accustomed to use. From what country did he migrate? If it is 
conjectured that he may have migrated from some neighbouring coun- 
try where the era was in use, Dr. Sircar would regard the inference as 
unwarranted. He supposes that the spread of the Saka era in South 
India was due to the Jain merchants who migrated from the Gujarat- 
Kathiawad region. This supposition is no less unwarranted; for (i) 
it is not proved that Sarvanandi, in whose work the earliest known 
Saka date from South India occurs, was a merchant and had migrated 
from the Gujarat-Kathiawad region; (ii) there is no evidence that the 
Gujarat-Kathiawad region was the only strong-hold of the Jains, 
from where Jain merchants could have migrated to South India; 
(iii) if the Saka era was spread by the Jains, how is it that the 
era is not used in records of the Kadambas who made several 
grants to Jaina temples in the fifth and sixth centuries A. D. ? 
These grants are found dated in regnal years. Are we to suppose 
that the Jain merchants from Gujarat-Kathiawad did not penetrate 
into the Kadamba kingdom ? (iv) the known history of other 
eras shows that an era spreads with the extension of the dominion 
of the ruling power which starts or patronises it. The Gupta and 
Harsa eras spread in North India with the extension of the empire of 
the Guptas and Harsa. The Kalacuri era which was originally current 
in Maharastra, Gujarat and Konkan spread to North India and Chat- 
tisgarh when the Kalacuris extended their rule to these territories. If 
eras could have spread with the migration of merchants, the Christian 
era would have been current throughout India long before the Muslim, 
Maratha and Sikh kingdoms were annexed by the British. For all these 
reasons Dr. Sircar’s theory that the spread of the Saka era in the south 
was essentially associated with that of the Jains from their strong-hold 
in the Gujarat-Kathiawad region is absolutely unwarranted. 

On the other hand, if there was a Saka dynasty ruling over the 
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southern parts of the Hyderabad State as is shown by the discovery of 
their coins in the excavations at Kondapur and Maski, it is not unlikely 
that they used the era known as ‘the era of the Sakas’ or ‘the era of the 
Saka kings,’ and that it spread to neighbouring countries with the exten- 
sion of their power or with that of the dominion of other rulers like 
the Calukyas who adopted it as it was well established in their country. 

There is thus nothing unwarranted in my theory about the spread 
of the Saka era in South India. Some details, of course, are still lack- 
ing, but it is hoped that they would be supplied by future discoveries. 

V. V. Mirashi 
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TATTVA-JIJISJASA by Dr. Satis Chandra Chattopadhyaya, 
177 pp. Published by Das Gupta & Co. Ltd. Calcutta. 

Prof. Chatterji has rendered a distinct service to the cause of Bengali 
language and literature by publishing his collected papers under the 
title “Tattvajijhasa’\ It is refreshing to read a book in chaste 
grammatical language in contrast to the present day tendency of 
writing Bengali in slang and semi-colloquial dialect. He has enriched 
the language by his choice philosophical expressions which aptly corres- 
pond to English philosophical terms. He has taken upon himself 
the task of presenting terse philosophical current ideas in a form 
intelligible to a reader with some intellectual advancement and we 
must say that he has acquitted himself of his task very well. Much 
credit is due to him for placing before us in a simple language the 
philosophy of Sri Aurobindo, Sri Ramkrishna Paramhamsa and Prof. 
Krishna Chandra Bhattacharya. His dissertations on Religion and 
Philosophy, Methods of philosophy, on Karma and its fruits, teachings 
of Nyaya-Vaisesika schools, and on Indian culture are lucid and at the 
same time learned. In short, it is an excellent treatise for a general 
knowledge of philosophical topics. 

N. Dutt 

TWO NEW PALA RECORDS. By Manoranjan Gupta. 
Published by Manmatha Roy. Calcutta: 1951. Pp. 19, 2 plates. 

This is a reprint of a paper published by the author in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society , (vol. xvii, 1951, no. 2) with the 
addition of a table of contents and an index. The copper-plates 
which were recovered by the author in January 1947 and are now 
deposited in the museum of the Vangiya Sdhitya Parishad are records 
of land-grants by two Pala kings of ancient Bengal, viz. Mahipala I 
and Vigrahapala III. While these records partake of the well- 
known types of the land-grants of this dynasty, they present a number 
of interesting problems regarding topography. The great value of 
this paper consists in the admirable manner in which these problems 
have been tackled by the author with the aid of two good sketches 
and two valuable maps (one based on the Survey of India maps and 
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another reproduced from Renners Atlas). While some of the author’s 
identifications (e.g. of Ptolemy’s Kirradia and its cities of Pentapolis 
and Caturgram) and statements (such as that the Kaivartas owe 
their origin to the Paundras) may not be above criticism, there is no 
doubt that he has made a valuable contribution to the historical geo- 
graphy of ancient Bengal. Among other points of note in this paper 
are the author’s remarks on the palaeography and orthography of the 
inscriptions, on the identity of the dutakas and the artists mentioned 
therein and on the then current measures of land. On the whole, 
this paper is a welcome addition to the literature bearing on the history 
of Bengal in ancient times. 

U. N. Ghoshal 


RAJAGRHA-O-N ALANDA by Amulya Chandra Sen, M.A., 
D.Phil (Hamburg). Bharatavidya-vihara, Calcutta, 1951. Pages, 
d/c. 4+93. 

This brochure on the itinerary of Rajagrha and Nalanda has been 
a welcome addition to this kind of literature. Written by a student 
of the history of the Jain and the Buddhist sects it gives much 
information that is not easily available to an ordinary reader. Consi- 
dering the fact that Mahavlra and Buddha are the two very outstand- 
ing personalities of India’s past, places like Rajagrha sanctified by 
their physical association have become objects of veneration not only 
to the devotees but to students of history as well. It is gratifying to 
see that the small work under review will furnish them all the valuable 
information that they may require for the proper identification of the 
different parts of Rajagrha and Nalanda mentioned in different 
historical records in varying connections. In this matter the author 
has bestowed much scrupulous care and has made original suggestions 
which may profit professional scholars as well. 

At the end of tbc work the author has made some valuable sugges- 
tions regarding the development of these ancient sites as objects of 
tourists’ interest. These may be followed by our Central and State 
Governments with profit for the good name of the country as well as 
the augmentation of their revenue. 


Manomohan Ghosh 
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JAIN A-DH ARM A by Amulya Chandra Sen, M.A., D.Phil., 
Visvabharati, Calcutta, 1951. 

This latest publication in the well-known series (V isvavidya- 
samgraha) gives in a nutshell all the essential informations regarding 
the life and teachings of Mahavlra and Parsvanatha. But it should 
not be considered to be merely a summary of what other scholars 
wrote. The author, being a specialist in Jainism, has offered here and 
there criticism of earlier views which in his opinion require revision. 
It may be hoped that this small work will be as attractive to readers 
as the very best among the earlier publications in the V isvavidya- 
samgraha. 

Manomohan Ghosh 
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Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

vo I • XXXI, parts MV. 

R. N. Dandekar. — The process of evolution in the personality of 
Vedic Indra is traced in the paper. The description of the Indra- 
Vrtra contest in the Rgveda does not fit in completely with any of 
the naturalistic interpretations put forward by different scholars 
viz. the Rain-god piercing the eloud-demon, the Sun-god melting 
the Winter-devil, or the Light driving away the Gloom. On the 
other hand, the human character of Indra is revealed in a number 
of passages of the Rgveda . Hence, Indra is conjectured to have 
once been a national hero of the Vedic Indians leading them to 
conquest after conquest against ‘Vrtra’, which word originally 
denoted ‘resistance.’ The warrior Indra was in course of time 
transformed into a War-god and the naturalistic and cosmic ele- 
ments were superimposed on his character with the corresponding 
transformation of the impersonal concept of Vrtra first into the 
resisting foes and afterwards into a Demon. The Aryan ancestors 
of the Vedic Indians and ancient Iranians, while living together 
for a time in the Balkh region, had Asura Varuna as their common 
godhead. A section of the people moving from Balkh to Iran 
stuck to the faith of the Aryan ancestors and developed a religion 
presided over by Ahura Mazda. The Vedic Aryans on the other 
hand advancing towards India as a warring people elavated their 
War-leader into the position of a powerful Divinity of the mid- 
region. 

C. S. Srinivasachari. — Some Ideas on Historical Interpretations. 
The discourse deals with the correct procedure to be adopted in 
the utilisation and interpretation of various historical materials. 

D. K. Bedekar. — Primitive Society and Yajna. The idea of sacrifice 
as a creative rite formed the essential motive power of the primitive 
society everywhere. 

S. K. Belvalkar. — Mahabharata Text-Transmission Problems : 
Problem No. 4. Arguments are advanced here in justification 
of the writer’s action in admitting certain passages into the consti- 
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tuted text of his edition of the Bhisma Parvan inspite of the 
omission of those passages in the Southern Recension of the 
Mabdbhdrata . 

N. J. Shende.— Angiras in the Vedic Literature . Evidence adduced 
from Vedic literature shows that the Ahgirasas had been great 
leaders of the Vedic people. 

R. D. Karmarkar. — Bhagavadgitd XVI , 8. According to the author 
of this note, the views disapprovingly referred to in the Gita verse 

etc. point to the Buddhistic doctrines. 

P. K. Gode. — Studies in the History of Tdmbula — History of the 
Verse about the Thirteen Qualities of Tdmbula — between A.D. 
1200 and 1900, 

K. Krishnamoorthy. — Anandavardbana's Treatment of Pratibhd in 
Relation to Dhvani (With an appendix on ‘Poets who show open 
recognition of the Theory of Dhvani’). 

Hans Losch. — Sources of Sri Kumdra's Silparatna. The second part 
of the Silparatna dealing with iconography has largely drawn upon 
the Kdsyapasilpa , the Prapancasdratantra , and the Isdnasivaguru - 
devapaddhati . 

V. M. Apte. — A Problem presented by the Word $va-gbn-in in the 
Rgveda. The word svaghin used in the Rgveda in the sense of 
a ‘gambler* is a puzzle as the two constituents of the compound 
(sva and ban) point only to the meaning of a ‘dog-killer*. A rite 
prescribed in the Grbya-sutras for the cure of epilepsy supplies an 
explanation in this regard. The epileptic fit was supposed to be 
due to a ‘seizure* by a dog-demon. The expiatory rite performed 
to free the patient from this ‘seizure’ ( sva-graha-prdyascitta ) re- 
quired his presence in a gambling hall. In this way the gambler 
might have got the appellation of saghnin or dog-killer. 

S. K. Dikshit. — Some Aspects of Civilization of the “ Copper and 

Bronze Age ” in India . The discussion centres round the Indus 

Valley discoveries. 

H. C. Bhayani. — MIA . Groups of Consonants with Unassimilated 
R as preserved in Gujarati. 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri.— Ndgdnanda and its Social Background . A 
spirit of benefaction and tolerance is noticeable in the Sanskrit 
drama Ndgdnanda, of king Harsa. Some events portrayed in the 
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drama and the religious and social environment of its plot reflect, 
in certain aspects, the life of the poet himself. 

R. D. Karmarkar.— The First Greek Conqueror of India. According 
to the Greek tradition, Dionysus conquered India long before 
Alexander. This Dionysus is identified here with (deva) Nahusa 
of the Puranas who is said to have gone out to rule over a region 
situated between India and Greece and re-entered the country to 
occupy the throne of Indra about 7000 B.C. 

V. B. Mishra. — The Gurjara-Pratihdras in Bhrgu-kaccha (Broach). 

Subal Singh. — Time of Sridhardcdrya. Srldhara, the astronomer 
is generally assigned to 750 A.C. A possibility is hinted at 
here that he might have flourished before Brahmagupta in the 
sixth century. 

Bhogilal J. Sandesara. — Two important literary References bear 
ing on the History of Spectacles . The references to spectacles 
are found in two old Gujarati poems of the 16th and the 17th 
centuries. 

N. G. Chapekar. — Bharadvdja. Bharadvaja is taken to be a nick- 
name signifying ‘one who is full of valour, wealth, or food/ 

S. N. Tadpatrikar. — Cosmic Account in Manusmrti . 

R. N. Dandekar. — The Authorship of the Yajnaphala . The 
manuscript evidence proves that the Sanskrit drama Yajnaphala 
attributed to Bhasa cannot be a spurious work of a modern author 
as is suggested in some quarters. 

Brahmavidya (Adyar Library Bulletin), vo). XV, part 4 

C. Kunhan RaJa — Vedas as the Foundation of Indian Civilization : 
What it actually means . The authority of the Vedas in all 
matters relating to Dharma had become an article of faith in India. 
The authoritative position had been earned by them on account 
of their intrinsic value. “According to the Vedic tradition every- 
thing that conduces to the progress and happiness of humanity 
is within the Veda.” A considerable portion of Vedic lore con- 
cerning the secular aspect of Dharma is lost to us. Only in 
religious matter the Vedas now hold their position. 

Serial Publications: 

Angirasasmrti ; Veddntakdrikdvali ; Edicts of Asoka and Vrtta- 
ratnavati continue in this issue of the journal. 
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H. G. Narahari. — Manuscript Notes : A South-Indian Imitation 
of the Gttagovinda. The KesavadbydndmrtataranginJ of Kesava, 
is a lyric in 12 sargas in praise of a deity called Cennakesava 
worshipped in a temple at Betur in the Mysore State. The 
work written in imitation of Jayadeva may be assigned to the 
first half of the 17th century. 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies, University of London, 

Yol. XIII, Part 4 

H # W. Bailey. — Irano-lndica IV. The following words have been 
dealt with in this instalment of the linguistic discussion : pruva , 
candana t khara , pamjse-vasdri , ggosta , vuiyd , ace 9 simjse, prana 
pdrame y pldvt. 

W. S. Allen. — Some Prosodic Aspects of Retrofexion and Aspiration 
in Sanskrit . 

D. R. Shackleton Bailey. — The V arndrhavarna of Mdtrceta (II). 
The Sanskrit text of the remaining eight Sections (V-XII) of 
Matrceta’s V arndrhavarna (Buddha stotra) is published here with 
their Tibetan Versions and English Translations. 

Alfred Master. — Gleanings from the Kuvalayamdld Kahd — II ; 
Specimens of Prose Apabhramsa and Middle Indian Mixed with 
Sanskrit . 

Ceylon Historical Journal, vol. I, No. 2 (October, 1951) 

Lakshman S. Perera. — The Brahmi Inscriptions as a Source for the 
Study of the Early History of Ceylon . The discussion covers the 
period roughly from the third century B. C. to the second century 

A. C. 

N. D. WiJesekera. — A Comparative Study of Early Sinhalese 

Paintings with Contemporary Indian Paintings . 

B. J. Perera The Foreign Trade and Commerce of Ancient Ceylon : 

The Ports of Ancient Ceylon . 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. XVIII, parts 1-4 

T. N* Ramachandran. — Buddhist India and the Rest of the World . 
Pointed references are made to the great influence of the Buddhist 
art and culture as is still traceable in various countries outside India. 
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V. Yosodadevl . — The History of Andhra Country : 1000 A.D.- 

1 500 A.D . — Subsidiary Dynasties . This instalment of the paper 
deals with the Vclanandu Codas of Tsandavole (1020-1286 A.C.) 

S. B. Chaudkury. — The Andhras. The boundaries of the Andhra 
country are traced from several early references. 

A. S. ThyagraJU . — A Study of Telugu Place-names . 

Kota Venkatachalam. — Kaliyugavrttanta . The writer pleads for 

attaching value to the accounts of dynasties given in the Puranic 
treatise Kaliyugavrttanta , which is generally taken as spurious. 

S. Bhimasankara Rao . — The Aryan Contribution to Islamic Cul- 

ture . 

R. Subbarao . — A Brief History of Vizianagram . 

Journal of the Annmalai University, vol. XVI, July, 1951 

A. Ciiidambaranatha Chettiar. — Cilappatikdram. This is an 

appreciation of the artistic skill employed in the delineation of 
the plot of the ancient Tamil classic, the Cilappatikdram . 

T # P. Minakshisundaram . — Portuguese Influence Revealed by the 
Tamil Words . 

T. P. Minakshisundaram and T. V. Sadasiva Pandarathar. — 

Palaiyaru , the Cola Capital . Palaiyaru, now a small village near 

Kutnbakonam, was at one time the capital of the Cola kings. 
Mudikondacolapuram was its alternative name. References to its 
greatness is found in literary works from the seventh century 
onwards. The history of the place is discussed. 

G. Subramania Pillai . — Omens and Beliefs of the Early Tamils . 

Journal of Bihar Research Society, vol. XXXVII, 
parts 1-2 (Mareh-June, 1951) 

C. S. Srinivasachari . — Some Aspects of Indian Historical Inter- 
pretation . The discourse points out lacunae in different fields 
of Indian history, and lays stress on the necessity of impartial 
interpretations of historical materials. 

Dines Chandra Sircar . — Barli Fragmentary Stone Inscription . 
The inscription as now read turns to be a record of the dedication 
of a structure of eighty-four pillars by an inhabitant of Madhya- 
mika during the reign of the Suhga king Bhagavata about the 
beginning of the first century B.C, 
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Kailas Chandra OJha. — An Analysis of the Ramagupta Tradition . 
The belief in the existence of king Ramagupta as the immediate 
predecessor of Candragupta II in the Gupta dynasty, and the 
tradition about Candragupta’s usurpation of the throne together 
with the story of his marriage of Ramagupta’s wife rest on elements 
which cannot be called historical. 

N. Mishra. — The Conception of Samskara in the Yogasutra. When 
Vrttis or mental states in operation cease to operate and lie as 
dormant forces in the mind to manifest themselves again under 
suitable conditions are designated samskaras. The dynamic 
character of the samskaras as contemplated in the descriptions 
of the Yogasutra goes against their being taken as ‘static impres- 
sions/ 

T. P. Bhattacharyya. — A Unique Image of Visnus Incarnation . 
A Visnu image of the iith-i2th century carved on a slab of 
black stone with a number of attendant figures is interpreted here 
as the Matsya Incarnation. The main figure has eight hands 
and five faces, four faces of different animals being attached to 
the frontal human head. 

S. H # Askari. — A Fifteenth Century Shuttari Sufi Saint of North 
Bihar. 

Vishwanath Prasad Varma. — Irrationalism — Philosophical and Socio- 

D. S. Triveda. — The Pre-Mauryan History of Bihar . 

Bankey Bihari Misra. — Judicial Administration of the East India 
Company in Bengal , j 765- z 782. 

Radha Krishna Chaudhary.— Kautilya 's Conception of Law and 
Justice . 



Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, 

vol. VIII, part 2 (February 1951; 

Jnanendralal MaJumdar. — Philosophy of Gaudapada ( Alatasanti - 
prakaranam). The doctrine of absolute monism totally denying 
the existence of the world of multiplicity is said to have been 
propounded for the first time as the Ajativada of Vedanta in 
Gaudapada’s Mdndukya-kdrika. An attempt is made in the paper 
to show that Gaudapada had been influenced by Buddhist thought 
and adopted in his discussion the Mahayana terminology. 
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C. Sivarammurti.— Rdvana in the Kailasa Temple at Ellora. The 
temple at Ellora possesses a lively representation o£ Ravana lifting 
the Kailasa mountain, and again kneeling before a Siva-linga offer- 
ing his heads to the deity. 

Dasharatha Sharma. — The Political Term Uddstna . In Kautilya’s 
scheme of the circle of states, the Uddstna was conceived to be 
‘stronger* than others, ‘situated at a distance* from the Vijiglsu 
and therefore generally ‘neutral*. 

R. C. Hazra. — The Vidusaka in the Nagananda of Harsavardhana . 
Vidusaka’s function as an helpmate to his patron in love affairs 
has been brought into a greater play in the drama Nagananda , 
where the quietistic hero Jimutavahana is turned into a passionate 
lover mainly through the instrumentality of Vidusaka. 

Nandakishore Mishra. — Bhavabhuti — A Revaluation . Bhavabhu- 
ti*s superior poetic skill is brought out by a scrutiny of his 
poetry. 

K. A. Subrahmanya Iyer; — The Conception of Action among the 
Vaiydkaranns . In the philosophy of Sanskrit grammar actions 
are V iv art as of Brahman. 

R. M. Shastri. — Identity of Kumbha in the Jvaratimirabhdskara. 
Kumbha mentioned in the last stanza of the Jvaratimirabhdskara 
of Kayastha Canda was the father of the author himself, and not 
the father of his patron Rajamalla. 

Kailash Chandra OJha. — A Historical Probtem connected with 
the Mdlavikdgnimitram . Agnimitra’s kingdom as represented 
in Kalidasa’s Mdlavikdgnimitra did not stretch much beyond the 
territories near about Vidisa, but the horse of the king’s old 
father Pusyamitra is said in the drama to have roamed as far as 
the right bank of the Sindhu. This can only be reconciled if' 
• the fact is taken into consideration that Sanskrit dramas have 
not always cared for historical syncronism. In the present case, 
the drama has put the earlier horse sacrifice of the powerful 
Pusyamitra in the time of Agnimitra’s rule of limited sovereignty. 

Prabodh Chandra Sengupta. — Date of tie Bhdrata War-— A 
Rejoinder . The writer sticks to the year 2449 B. C. as the date 
of the Bharata war, and points out difficulties in accepting 143 2 
B.C. to be the date as proposed by others. 
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Journal of Oriental Research, Vol, XIX, Part 1 

T. N. Ramachandran. — The Identification of Two Interesting 
Sculptures from Orissa . One piece of sculpture explained in 
the paper belongs to the 6th century A.C. and depicts the steps 
towards the birth of Kartikeya as narrated in the Balakanda of 
the Ramayana, and in the 9th canto of the Kumdrasambhava. 
The representation in the relief includes the figures of Uma, Siva 
and Agni — Uma lying on a cot, Siva sitting nearby and Agni 
(in double figure) first waiting for an opportune moment and 
then receiving the germs. 

The second sculpture, assigned to the 9th century, is a por- 
trayal of the mother Jaratkaru sitting on Padmasana and holding 
her son Astika on the lap. 

Maheswar Neog. — Itinerary of an Early Sixteenth Century Pilgrim 
from Assam in Northern and Southern India . Works relating to 
the life of Sankaradeva, an exponent of the Bhakti cult in Assam, 
contain names of various holy places and rivers of northern and 
southern India which the saint is said to have visited on two 
different occasions of his pilgrimage. Names of the places are 
given in the paper in alphabetical order with notes. 

K. Venkateswara Sarma. — Praclnapady avail of Divdkara> son of 
Mahddeva — 16 85 A. D. The Praclnapady aval! is an anthology 
of more than two thousand Sanskrit stanzas sorted and arranged 
according to the subjects. The work is still in manuscript. 

B. Ch. CiiHABRa. — Srlparnikd. Sriparnikd, Srlparnakd and Sriparnika~ 
grama arc names of places occurring in different early inscrip- 
tions. The places had acquired those names on account of 
their association with the plants of the Sriparnl species. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. — Sdlivdhana and the Saka Era . The 
mention of king Salivahana in association with the Saka era is 
found in an inscription of 1059 A.C. This is the earliest record 
so far discovered where the names of Saka (era) and Salivahana 
(king) occur together. 

S. Subrahmanya Sastri.— The Laksanamdla of Sivaditya. Sivaditya’s 
Laksanamala edited here for the first time is a short Nyaya 
treatise defining and explaining the sixteen categories enumera- 
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ted in the Nyayasutra of Gautama. The author flourished 
between 975 and 1025 A.C. 

V. Sitaramiah. — Sanskrit and Prakrit Prosody . 

Journal of the Oriental Institute, M. 8. University, Baroda, 

vol. I no. 1 

HlRALAL R. Kapadia. — The Ramayana and the Jaina Writers. 
Among the sixty-three celebrities ( saldkdpurusas ) of the Jainas 
Ramacandra is looked upon as the 8th Baladeva, and Laksmana 
as the 8ch Vasudeva who is said to have killed Ravana, the 8th 
Prativasudeva. Various Jaina authors have narrated the story of 
Rama in their works, but often in deviation from Valmlki’s 
account in important points. Slta is sometimes presented by 
them as the daughter of Ravana, and not of Janaka. The earliest 
Jaina version of the Rama episode is recorded in Vimalasuri’s Pad - 
macariya , a Prakrit epic believed to have been composed in the 
early Christian era. The svarna-mrga incident is omitted in this 
work. Ravana is here disignated Dasamukha , because his face 
‘is reflected nine times in a wondrous string of pearls’ hung 
around his neck. Hanumat and his associates are called Vanaras , 
because they belong to a race of the Vidyadharas who have 
adopted the figure of a monkey as their badge. 

Nilmadhav Sen. — A Comparative Study in some Linguistic Aspects 
of the different Recensions of the Ramayana. The discussion 
points out the linguistic characteristics of the various versions of 
the Ramayana in regard to sandhi , hiatus, metrical lengthenings 
and shortenings, declension and conjugation. 

Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya. — The Sabddlamkdra Yamaka in the 
Ramayana . 

Prahlad C. DivanJi. — Textual Criticism as a Branch of Indology . 

B. Subba Rao, — Age of Kalidasa . This continued ‘study of the 
social conditions’ in the times of Kalidasa is based on the poet’s 
Milavikdgnimitra and concerns itself in this issue of the journal 
with food, drink, dress, ornaments, and the arts of painting, 
music and dancing. 

U. P. Shah and R. N. Mehta. — A Few Early Sculptures from 
Gujarat # 
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M. Govinda Pai. — Year i of the Kaniska Era. 136-137 A.C. is 
suggested as the initial year of the Kaniska era. 

B. C. Deb. — Asvabala. This is a note on the medicinal plant 

Asvabala. 

B. J. Sandesara. — A Sanskrit Inscription of the Sultan Mahmud 111 
(1 536-1554 A.D.) of Gujarat. This is remarkable that the com- 
memorative inscription of a rest-house built by the Muslim officers 
during the Muslim rule is in the Sanskrit language and in the 
Devanagari script. 

D. R. Mankad. — Date of Harappa. Accepting the identity of the 
Vedic Hariyupiya and the present Harappa, the place is taken as 
an Asura settlement flourishing in the days of Dasaratha, king of 
Ayodhya. 
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